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Interest in 


Instrumental Work | 
thru. The Harmonica 


The value of the harmonica in fostering the 
interest of a growing child in music has 
attracted the attention of educators through- 
out the country. In thousands of schools, 
this little musical instrument has been found 
not only to develop musical appreciation and 
ability but to minimize immeasurably the 
effort and time usually expended in musical 
training. 

As one teacher says: “‘It leads children’s 
minds to learning music ‘playfully’ when 
otherwise they take it as a great task.”’ 


HARMONICA—First Step in 


Musical Education 


Just as the kindergarten is the preliminary 
step in elementary education so the harmon- 
ica is the first step in musical education. 
Harmonica practice, it has been found, gives 
the child a splendid training in sight reading 
and rhythm. In addition, in the case of the 
boy or girl who has no “‘ear’’ for music and 
no sense of tone, the use of the harmonica 
develops a sense of pitch and indelibly 
registers tones that are absolutely true— 
invaluable “‘ground work"’ in the study of 
more advanced instruments. 


So quickly can the 
average child 


‘easy matter to turn their ‘attention to the 


5 at ar 
study of piano, violin or‘other instruments. 


Harmonica True Guide To 


Correct Tone te 
The construction of the modern harmonica is, 


identical in all essentials with the pitch-pipe” 


used by progressive music instructors, 


throughout the country. Just as the modern* } - 


pitch-pipe serves as a true guide to correct 
tone aa accurate pitch in the teaching of 
music so the modern harmonica serves as 
the perfect means of intulcating true tone 
perception in training boys and girls. ‘ 
Mr. C. I. Valentine, Chairman of Music 
Department, Newtown High School, New 
York City, says: ‘After experimenting 
extensively for a number of years with every 
type of musical instrument used in modern 
times I have come to the conclusion that 
the Harmonica is the logical instrument 
with which to begin a musical education.”’ 


Harmonica Instruction Easy 
Send for the Illustrated Instruction Book 
‘How To Play The Harmonica.’’ The book 
is so interestingly illustrated and is written 
in such simple language that a child can 
easily follow directions and soon play with 
surprising pro- 
ficiency. This 


master this little 
instrument and 
play with pro- 
ficiency, that, in- 
spired by their 
own skill in mak- 
ing music, it is an 


in fosterin 


gratis on request. 
to pla 


St., New York City. 


Ho 


The modern pitch-bipe—identical in its essential con- 
struction with the type of harmonica shown below. 


The modern type of diatonic harmonica, 
embodying almost two full octaves. 


NOTE TO TEACHERS 


TO TEACHERS and others interested 
musical development, the 
Brochure illustrated at left will be sent i 
To students desiring 4 5 
the harmonica, the instruction Se 
book shown at right will be matled free. ae 
M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 25-E 114 E. 16th = 


HNE 


booklet, together 
with teacher 
helps and aids, 
are furnished ab- 
solutely free by 
M. Hohner, Inc. 


Harmonicas 


Awakening 


Here It Is! 


A Practical Book for Piano Class Tez 7 


MY FIRST EFFORTS 
IN THE PIANO CLA‘ 


CLASS BOOK, No. 1 


Price, 75 cents 


A Brand-New Method for Teaching the Piano in Cla 
Printed in the Convenient and Much Favored Oblong 


ORIGINAL MATERIAL 
FASCINATING MELODIES 
DELIGHTFUL RHYMES 
LOGICAL PROGRESSION ~ 
IMMEDIATE RESULTS © 
REAL ADVANCEME! 


A number of experts have collaborated in the production of this b 
cluding some very successful class teachers and normal trainers, togetl 
several of the most popular composers of music for the young. i] 
material is fresh and original and vastly entertaining. A majori 
pieces have accompanying texts, aiding greatly in enforcing a percep! 
correct rhythms. The start, of course, is made at “Middle C”, and 
begins at once. The students learn by doing and a real musical found 
built up almost before one realizes it. : 


Provides Material for Three Months’ Study, Practicia 
te Thirty to Sixty Minutes Each Day 


t 


“My First Efforts in the Piano Class” may be obtained by anyone intet 
i‘ Sor examination. Send for a copy, today! 


PIANO CLASS MATERIAL 


. This is the day of the “amateur in music.” Class teaching of insti 
music ‘in public and private schools has come to stay. One of the m 
tive methods of introducing music to young students is through the Pia 
‘The pupils play from the very first lesson and they play little pieces, 
cises. _What,was formerly considered as more or less drudgery 
a positive pleasure. « Continued effort is aroused through the spirit of € 


Y 


REQUISITES FOR BEGINNERS 


PRESSER'S © PRESSER’S FOUR OCTA 
FIRST MUSIC WRITING BOOK KEYBOARD CHAR 
Price, 10 cents * (Actual Size 27% x 7 


Thirty-six pages, 8% x 7, with six wide 
spaced staves on each page. Gives illustra- 
tions of the essential things in the elements 
of music and notation and hints on music 
writing. 


_ Shows the names of each ? 
_ its location on the Grand Staff. 


Card, 50c.; Linen Card, 75c.; P 


PLAYTIME KEYBOARD | 
Price, 20 cents 


GUARD'S 
MUSIC PUPIL’S LESSON BOOK 
AND PRACTICE RECORD 
Price, 15 cents 


_ For keeping a record of the amount of 
time spent by the pupil in practice; also 
tuition and music accounts. 


_Ideal for class instruction. — 
hind the keyboard each note cor 
the proper key on the piano. 


IDEAL HAND POSITION: 
Package of 10—Price, 15 


Size 10 x 4%. Shows the p 
tion of the hand in playi: 
lished in larger size (14% x. 
ing on the studio wall. Price, 1 


NOTE SPELLING BOOK 
By Adele Sutor Price, 50 cents 


By little stories the beginner is aided in 
gaining a knowledge of notation. 
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eth anniversary next year, 
ported that Howard Hanson 
)mpose a special symphony. 
the first conductor of this 
s long been a resident of 
often led the Philharmonic 
oldest musical organization 
proportions) has been invited to be 
| guest conductor. If not the 
j orchestras, the Boston Symphony 
of the most effective in ralsing the 
ards of America. 


D 


SELLE goes again to London this 

second season at Covent Garden. 
wgement she will sing for the first 
of Violetta in ‘‘La Traviata.” 


D» 
E THEATRE OPERA COM- 


York recently gave a week of per- 

ozart’s ‘‘Magic Flute,’ at the 
er. The performances were in 
id to have been understood; re- 
ndoned for spoken dialogue; and 
who made her operatic début as 
sang easily the “F’s above High 
’ written by the composer. 


» 


RAFIN made his American 
conductor, when he led the 
a on March seventh, eight 
had done a deal of successful 
in Europe; but, since coming 
confined his activities entirely 
mances of the Metropolitan 


» 


KIRKBY-LUNN, the eminent 
died in London on February 
t Manchester, in 1873, she 
in 1893 as Margaret in 
.” She was a favorite, 
at Covent Garden and later 
Opera company. She joined 
s in 1902, where she ap- 

Erda in “Siegfried,” as 
undry and Amneris. 


” 


Ds 


CONDUCTORIAL AC- 
D. Woodruff will be cele- 
h when a concert will be 
ll of New York, in which 
ations will be the Univer- 
York, the Orpheus Club 
an Dees for engi tees 
ra ociety oO ersey 
Musical Art Society, the 
and the Orange Musical 


» 


BEN DES OREST (The 
of Orestes),’’ a new opera 
Krenek, composer of 
Spielt Auf,” which has 
din America, had its 

remiere in Leipzig on 
ry nineteenth, It is a 
act work of which the 

is his own librettist. 
seem to be charitably 
¥ further performances 
€ pronouncing on its mer- 

Xr is a modern who 
es that an opera is 
s in costume added to 
that the orchestra 
ent to the singing 
held in this work, 
passages. 

>» 


KELLEY’S “Sym- 
w England Hymn’ 
sen for the first 
phony Orchestra 


wary thirty-first. 


Editor 
JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 
Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


“OPEN AIR OPERA” for New York is to be 
tried this summer by a group kno -sthe Long 
Island Open Air Opera Associa Bi 
ee ie at its nee Re oo 
will be given on the rokaw 
Neck, with the greensward for Th 
urg ich f 
drd 
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pléeare; for tidt popdrdr and NigiTy” BILE eae 
composer and conductor was on the King’s New 
Year list for the distinction of knighthood. His 
has been a varied career, including such posts as 
editor of The Musical Quarterly, conductor of 
musical comedy, and leader of symphonic organ- 
izations, in all of which he has been a mighty 
force for the uplift of musical Britain. 

dD 


¢ 

SIR GEORGE HENSCHEL, the eminent Brit- 
ish conductor and authority on singing, celebrated 
his eightieth birthday, on February e1 hteenth, 
by publishing a new song, ‘‘Goneril’s ullaby, 
of which he says ‘fa better one I never wrote. 

uc » 

THE FAMOUS “WILLIS” ORGAN of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, is in process of re- 
installation, with new electric action replacing the 
criginal tubular-pneumatics with which it was 
built in 1872. It will be in_position, with all im- 
provements, some time in June; and events of 
rare occurrence in St. Paul’s will be recitals by 
the organist, Dr. Stanley Marchant, on July first 
and fifth at six o’clock of the evening. 
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THE WORLD OF MUSIC 


PUT THE SUMMER SPIRIT INTO YOUR STUDIES! 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR THE MUSICIAN, THE MUSIC STUDENT AND ALL MUSIC LOVERS 


FOUR NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS 
have been launched in the United States, all, we 
helieve, since the New Year: the “National Or- 


-* Waehington, D. C., with Rudolf Schuel- 
\ “~ International Orchestra, of 
‘, 


A-lewr leading; the 


ot 


wt 


oo ——_—_—_———_)» 

ALICE VERLET, Belgian coloratura soprano, 
who had been popular at the Opéra Comique of 
Paris, at Monte Carlo, at Covent Garden, and 
who was in the season of 1915-1916 a member of 
the Chicago Opera Company, and later toured The 
States in concert, died in February, at Brussels. 

nc D> 

DR. HOWARD HANSON of Rochester, New 
York, is reported to have been invited by Felix 
Lamond, Director of the American Academy in 
Rome, to conduct the Prix de Rome concert at 
the Augusteo this spring. 

¢ D 

ANTONTA BRICA, of San Francisco, achiev- 
ed the distinction of being the first American 
woman to conduct a concert in Berlin, when she 
led the Philharmonic Orchestra of that city, in 
a concert on February fourteenth. The program, 
which included a symphony by Dvorak, Handel’s 
Concerto Grosso in D Flat, and Schumann’s piano 
concerto with’ Valesca Burgstaller as soloist, is 


reported to have been “remarkably successful.” 


K 


Assistant Editor 
EDWARD ELLSWORTH HIPSHER 


GUSTAVE 
CHARPENTIER 


CHARPENTIER’S “LOUISE,” which had not 
been heard at the Metropolitan of New York since 
Geraldine Farrar essayed the title rdéle in the 
seasons of 1921-1922 and_ 1922-1923, had a re- 
vival at that. house on March the first, with 
Lucrezia Bori as the young seamstress, a part 
-zade famous by Mary Garden who stepped into 
1e part in the middle of a Paris performance, and 

hose interpretation is still the one by which 

1 others are measured and appraised. Its first 
erformance in America was at the Manhattan 
pera House of Oscar Hammerstein, in New 

ork, in 1908, about a year after its world 
remiére at the Opéra Cothique of Paris, at 

hich theater it has had more than six hundred 
earings. 

*>¢—_—_—____—_—__—-_ 
MARGARET MATZENAUER, so long one 
= ‘the leading contraltos of the Metropolitan 
\pera Company of New York, sang her farewell 
2rformance with that organization, on February 
velfth, when she appeared as Ammneris in 
Aida.”’ : 

¢§—_____—___—_- 

TWO AMERICAN SINGERS, Mary McCor- 

ic, soprano of Chicago, and Sydney Rayner, a 

sung New Orleans tenor, recently appeared to- 

‘ther in a performance of Charpentier’s ‘‘Louise,” 

> the Opéra Comique of Paris. 

(ee 
PRESSER HALL of Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
ersity was dedicated on February third, with 
ames Francis Cooke, president of the Presser 
oundation making the principal address, and 
ith Richard L. Austin, Chairman of the Federal 
eserve Bank of Philadelphia and vice-president 
f the Presser Foundation, in attendance. 

¢——————— fr 

THE AMERICAN BANDMASTERS ASSOCI- 

TION met for its annual convention, at Middle- 

wn, Ohio, on March thirteenth to sixteenth. 

mong the interesting papers read and later dis- 
issed were: Few Suggestions as to How 

Improve Bands and Band Music,” by Edwin 

-anko Goldman, president of the organization; 

Revising of Published Arrangements,’’ by Vic- 

r J. Grabel, secretary; “Thirty Years with the 

nusa Band,’ by John Philip Sousa; and ‘‘How 

Induce Prominent Composers to Write for the 

and,”’ by W. J. Stannard. The organization was 

2lcomed by Governor Cooper of Ohio; and there 
is a special musical program by the famous 

-mco Band of Middletown, 

°¢—______—_—_—_—_—__ 

THE MUSIC SUPER- 

ISORS NATIONAL CON- 

ERENCE met at Chicago 

om March twenty-second to 

enty-eighth inclusive. Among 

e leading themes discussed 

sre: “Music and_ Ameri- 

m Culture,” by Dr. Ed- 

urd Howard Griggs of New 

ork; “Stimulating Music Ap- 
preciation through the Radio,” 
by Walter Damrosch; ‘‘The 
Publisher’s | Contribution 
School Music Education,” by 
Dr. Carl Engel; “The Radio’s Contribution to 
School Music Education,” by B. H. Barrow of the 
Ohio State Department of Education; ‘“Compe- 
tition Festivals in Great Britain,’’ by Hubert Foss 
of London; and “The Piano in the Public Schools,” 
by C. M. Tremaine of New York. There were 
also interesting demonstrations of “Piano Classes 
in the Chicago Schools,” ‘Junior High School 
Classes in Music Appreciation.” “Elementary 
School Class in Sight Singing,” “High School 
Harmony Class” and “High School Voice Class.’’ 

¢ D 

DR. FLOYD S. MUCKEY, throat specialist, 
who gave many years to the study of voice pro- 
duction, died suddenly in New York, on February 
twenty-eighth, from apoplexy, while listening to 
a pupil sing. He was seventy-two years of age 
me was widely known as a writer and lecturer 
in his field of investigation. 


(Continued on page 375) 
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CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC ; The sRace i ene - oa ro Sige <a W. Baines 855 = 
KNOX Caiatig Bree ee Benuey, iaeeor Parade of the Manikins,.............. E.R. Kroeger 355 = 
: [nh Goocbbiuimitis, tes . 4: Semetenissseely SRE + W. Rolfe 356 
. . yg Ge SIRI WS: c os caiee tee cs Cee . Renk 856 
Diplomas, Certificates of Awards, Medals and In the Pine Woods ee L. Renk 35 


Other Requisites for Awarding Pupils 
Completing Courses in Music 


Wierd 
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THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-14 Chestnut St. Phila., Pa. 


i 


7 UDB 


THE E 
ey 
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ave Money! Order Now! 


HESE special offers of THE ETUDE with all the best 
lagazines provide you with a real opportunity to order. 


t Spring and Summer reading at actual savings of 25cto 
25. Subscriptions are for one year each, may be new or 
eewal and each magazine may go to a different address. 


SST II ae 


JE Music Sieg A $2.00 
HL REVIEW. Soe) ALGO 


$3.00 00 


$2.00 

7 Boe COMPAN- 
fe paaeet 1.00 
“ule price. . $3.00 00 


IE Music Magazine: ee ay 
WOWORLD........... 


Both 


$2.35 


Save 65c 
Both 


$2. 75 


Save 25c 
" Both 


$2.25 


Save 25c 


su price. . 
Music Magazine.. 


ule perce Sot fe $3. 00 
UE Music agacine: be 00 
% OR Maisie cvsiaysix-cia 00 
Rien seins Sie..« $3.00 00 

Music sviagae Bees ne 

IN HERAL 

+ SE $4.00 00 


Music Magazine.. 27 go 
. |: 2) RG aaea 


Save 65¢ 
Both 
$2.75 
Save 25c 
Both 
$2.85 
Save $1.15 
Both 

3.00 


Save $1.00 


Save 60c 
Both 


$3.50 


Save 50c 


usic Pegazlne. $2. 00 
\TL. WEEKLY... 2.00 00 


Both 
$4.00 
Save 50c 

Both 


$4.25 


Save 25c 


~All 


$2.85 


Save 75c 


ice $4.00. Save 65¢ 
pecoazine.. ae: 00 All 


$4.35 


Save 65c 


All 


Save 75c 
1 to One Address Only) 


THE ETUDE Music magazine: $2.00 Both 
McCALL’S. acl $2. 35 
Regular price tne aes ees 00 007 Save 65¢ 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. $2.00 Both 
BETTER HOMES AND GAR 
DENS..... ie $2.25 
Regular price.............. $2.60) Save 35c¢ 
THE ETUDE Music ASS Azer, ee oF Both 
PATHFINDER. ° sat $2. 35 
Regular price........,.... $3.00) Save 65¢ 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. se o0 Both 
AMERICAN HOME............ ian $2. 50 
Regular price.............$3.00) Save 50c 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. v2 -00 Both 
MODERN PRISCILLA......... ey $2. 75 
Regular price............. $4.00) Save $1.25 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. ¥ -00 Both 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE........ 2.00 oat $3. 00 
Regular price.............$4.00) Save $1.00 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. $2.00 Both 
JUNIOR HOME MAGAZINE... 2. SF $3: 25 
Regular price.............$4.50) Save $1.25 


$3.50 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. oe M3 Both 
: =o) 
Save 50c 


HE ETUDE Music Magazine.. 
ORMAL_ INSTRUCTO 
PRIMARY PLANS........... 


Save 65c 


Regular price. . 


THE SAE Music Magee 
CHILD LIF 


aol $3.35 
} 


Regular price..,... pas6, Save $1.00 
THE ETUDE Music MaaaTines $2.00 Both 
NATURE MAGAZINE......... ea $4 00 

Regular price.............$5.00) Save $1.00 
THE ETUDE Music Magazinen 2° go Both 
GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE.. oe $4. 25 

Regular price.............95.00) Save 75c 
THE ETUDE Music Magez me.) 92) 00 Both 
COSMOPOLITAN............. $4. 50 

Regular price. Borin Ens $5.00 00) Save 50c 
THE ETUDE Music " Magazine.. $2.00 Both 
ST. NICHOLAS. ge 4.00 $4. 75 

Regular price............. $6.00 00) Save $1.25 


OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS 
$2.90 


Regular price............. $3.60 J) Save 70c 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine: gees wee All 
w. 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. ee ‘al All 


PICTORIAL REVIE : 
AMERICAN HOME............ 1.00 > $3.25 
Regular price. . $4.00 Save T6e. 


THE ETUDE Music WManasiner ee A / 
McCALL’S. 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPAN- 
1ON 
5 65c¢ 


Regular price....... $4.00 00 
THE ETUDE Music Magasties S =i All 


MODERN PRISCILLA......... 
PICTORIAL REVIEW. 1.00 > $3.75 
Save $1.25 


Regular price. is c..0. co. 6. se $5.00 


——ADD TO ANY COMBINATION 


$1.50 for 2 Yrs.; $2 for 3 Yrs. 

$1.50 for 2 Yrs.*; $2 for 3 Yrs.* LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 

$3.50 for 2 Yrs.*; $5 for 3 Yrs.x SATURDAY EVENING POST 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


*In United States Only 


Send Orders Directly to 


ude Music Magazine 
‘Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Powdered 


to YOUR Satisfaction 


eal 


and 


HIS 
? 


Your powder! What would 
you do without ut! Yet usual 
powders do have their faults 
—don't they? They fail— 
so often. Soon after powder- 
ing the distressing shine is 
back—just the right velvety 
beauty is lacking—or the 
fragrance does not alto- 
gether please. Still you 
must use powder. 


Be assured of this: once 
you try Princess Pat— 
with its exclusive base of 
soft, caressing almond— 
you will say, not that you 
couldn’t get along without powder, but 
that you couldn’t get along without 
Princess Pat powder. 


Just the Invisible Beauty You've Longed For 
It has been every woman’s dream to dis- 
cover a powder that would velvet the skin, 
impart patrician beauty, yet—as powder 
—remain invisible. You have dreamed of 
this magic owder, longed for its cool, 
delightful ‘ fe el,”’ visioned its perfection! 
But have you found it? Yes, if you’ve used 
Princess Pat; no, if you haven't. 

How, you may say, can one powder be so 
different? Ah, but that’s the story. There 
is no other "powder in the world like 
Princess Pat. The fine domestic powders 
are not like it; the expensive imported 
powders are not like it. 


The Exclusive Almond Base is the Chief 
Difference 
Usual powders are made with a base of 
starch. Princess Pat does not criticise. 
But believes the more - 
costly, the more soothing, 
clinging almond infinitely 
superior. Millions of 
women using Princess Pat 


Patented bor— 
opens like drawer. 


Princess Pat 


PRINCESS PAT, LTD., CHICAGO,U.S.A 


With Princess Pat powder use the extremely beau- 
tiful Princess Pat Rouges. Shades: Summertan, 
English Tint (orange), Squaw, Medium, Vivid, 
Theatre and Nite. New! Princess Pat “Inner-Tint” 
Lip Rouge colors inside moist surface of lips, too 


The aristocrat of anaes bores. Luz- 
urious and beautiful, with 
drawer feature shown in pensketch below 


believe this too. For 
Princess Pat goes on like a 
caress, as softly as a rose 
brushed across the cheek, 
It has a certain “‘pliancy.” 
Thus when you smile, Princess Pat re- 
mains supremcly smooth over the smile 
lines. It is as though nature had given you 
a new and perfect skin. Of course it clings 
longer than any powder you may try. 


Keeps the Skin Healthy—Protects Against 
Blemishes 


You really select powder for immediate 
beauty, for make-up that is perfection it- 
self. This perfection Princess Pat gives. 
But, in addition, the almond base is 
good for ges skin. Think of that, when 
you recall that some powders parch and 
dry the skin. Princess Pat, on the con- 
trary, soothes and softens, is delightful to 
the most sensitive skin. 
Princess Pat prevents coarse pores—and 
blemishes. Its almond, held in contact 
hours and hours with the skin, is con- 
stantly bringing permanent beauty. And 
you’ll definitely notice all these advan- 
tages. Select your cherished weight, 
mee or light, and your favorite shade, 
: let Princess Pat delight you. 
eee Shades: Olde Ivory, Flesh, 
White, Brunette, Ochre, Mauve, 
Summertan. 


et 


exclusive 


Without cost or obli 
sample of Princess Pat Powder, as checked. 
0 OldelIvory (Flesh 
OC Ochre 


0 Summertan 
O White OC Brunette 


One sample free; additional samples 10c each. 


PRINCESS PAT, LID. 
FREES 
2709South Wells St., Chicago 


ation please send me a free 


O Mauve 
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A Teacher’ s Diploma 


NMUS 


Bachelor's Degree 
four spare | Time at Home 


The teacher holding a Certificate today is the one at the top of his profession. 
If not, what is the trouble? 


ahead in the music field? 


Are you 
There are demands for teachers in sch 


colleges, and you have a chance to qualify for the best position. 


_ THE TREND IN STUDY 
BY UNIVERSITY EXTENSION METHODS - 


In the last year Diplomas and Degrees were issued to more teachers through Extension Study than ever before. 
made indicating the increase in popularity of Extension work. 
A survey made ie by The 1 National Home Study Council in Washington, D. C., 


as 1,500,000 for the 1 
four to one. 


In the rush of modern life the pressure of things.to be done leaves very little time for extra study by the busy teacher. 
to arrange her schedule in order to give her pupils the most for their money. 


ment. 
their great worth to others. 


++ put INQ + 


Here’s the proof ! 


For the past five years an accurate 
check has been made which shows that 
half of the registrations for study have 
been made by teachers who have com- 
pleted other courses with us. <A great 
percentage comes from friends of these 
same teachers who register on their rec- 
ommendation. 


The intense sincerity which guides our 
activities has built up a record of service 
to our students and graduates outstanding 
in music school history. 


To you, we extend an invitation to join 
the ranks of teachers now enrolled for 
our extension courses, working toward 
higher positions. WHAT AN OPPOR- 
TUNITY! 


You will be interested in seeing 
the samples that we will gladly 
send you on receipt of the coupon. 


University Extension 
Conservatory 
LANGLEY AVENUE and 4Ist STREET 


DEPT. B64 CHICAGO, ILL. 


It shows the largest 


reveals that the enrollment of home study stud 
at of universities, resident colleges, privately owned and professional schools by a ratio of app 


ee ne ie 8 eee 


She mus 
She must not devote all her time to teaching but some to her ow 


The wise teacher knows how to simplify things by giving her spare moments to the widely-known courses which have been tried and fi 


Study in Your Own Home with the Best 
Teachers in the Country 


No longer is it necessary for the ambitious musical student to incur the expense of 1 
to study at an’ expensive resident conservatory. By the University Extension System the mi 
ods are taught in the home by easily understood lessons sent by mail. ‘ 

The Piano student has the marvelous teacher Sherwood to demonstrate just how he secure 
parable effects. The Cornetist studies with the master Weldon; Crampton trains the voice of 
Heft shows how to interpret the soul of music on the violin; Rosenbecker and Protheroe tal 
through every phase of the study of Harmony; Protheroe gives his authoritative instruction in| 
ducting; Frances E. Clark gives the most practical methods i in Public School Music; Frederick J 
great banjoist; Samuel Siegel, world-renowned mandolinist, and William Foden, famous 
their methods for mastering these instruments. The History Course, including Analysis and A 
Music by Glenn Dillard Gunn, and Advanced Composition by Herbert J. Wrightson, are ft 
courses required for the Bachelor’s Degree. The course in Ear Training and Sight Singing by ] 
Director of Music at the University of Illinois, is our latest course. 

More than 200,000 ambitious men and women have gained proficiency in these varias 
music by the University Extension Method. And to you we offer the same advantages whidl 


to them. 
Check and Mail the Coupon Now 


Our advertisements have been appearing in Tne Erupe for more than 20 years. Doubt 
often seen them and thought of investigating the value that this great school might offer to Y‘ 
delay any longer. Mail the coupon now. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, B-64 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information regarding course I have marked with 


tig 


Py CRT ke ere Would you like to e 
Bachelor of Music?........ aan eae ne wi hate aac aed Sree ; 


l 

1 

| 

\ 

| 

\ 

' 0 Piano, Normal Course 0 Cornet, Amateur O Violin 

' for Teachers OD Cornet, Professional 0 Guitar 

\ 0) Piano, Course for (] Organ (Reed) O\ Ear Training and $ 
| Students 0 Voice - Singing ;, 
0 Public School Music O) History of Music QO) Mandolin 9 
\ 0) Harmony O Choral Conducting 0 Adv. Composit 
; : 
NAME 2 od sale cai ecece ow edaioltve Singh te send Saisie gots 6 GAMING fe ie arena ent Sr ceca ote ea cota nS eae le Age. 
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r 

; CHEVIOT ic saa etal en a Riel Slee ee ere State. ..... +. «eee Pee 
How long have you: taught Piano Py .:. <s ids Gere winete @ eatdions « wise emi siaigeal OCT el alarstaee at -How mi 
VOU HOW oasis Laauttl welslerkiwe Ria TS ..Do you hold a Teacher’s Certificate? .............. eee 
\ you studied Harmony? 
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INTRODUCING 


Mr. L.W. Rovenger 


A Teacher and Writer of 
Piano Educational 
Material 


STEPPING 
STONES 


A book to follow any Begin- 
ners Book, For Develop- 
ment of Style and Technic. 


PRICE 75 CENTS 


LEOPOLD W. ROVENGER 


Three Colorful Transcriptions For Piano 


GRADES 2-3 
Bark YES! (Russian Folk Song). 2... cess ey en ed 50 
PRE VAIN DRPRIIN CE SO rie tecru 42 ee eueeane aka te 40 
EGS ge Co Sper a ee 40 


The last two numbers are the main themes from SHEHERAZADE 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff 


These Publications May Be Seen On Approval 


SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, Inc. 
ig East 45th Street New York 


PUBLISHERS OF THE BETTER PIANO TEACHING MATERIAL 


E 330 


EADY IN THE SEVENTEENTH LARGE PRINTING! 
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SUMMY’S CORNER 


ATTRACTIVE RECITAL NUMBERS 


for the COMMENCEMENT SEASON 


are very much in demand for Piano Students of all ages. Virtuoso 
pieces which lend themselves to a display of skill and musicianship 
and which have particular program effectiveness will be found in the 
following recent publications— 


Bentley, Berenice B. 


THE *CALTPHJORSBAGDAD (Grad) ean. cet on $0.30 
Brinkman, Joseph 

MEN UBT OF CGE) ortercc.. sieve nets apre sicke sles. ees 40 
Evans, Marie Louise 

A -TOASTAB ORY PIERROT (Gries) ae) saab e acoO 

A HEMP SPINNER OF CARTAGO (Gr. 3)..... .30 

AN {[NQUISITIVE MOSQUITO (Gr. 4).....;.... .60 

LAS CASCADASN(GESS)e nlane toet dies aie olerek ayee 30 
Klauber, Ruth 

TREAS URESISEANID! (Grid) esceitie oets «caus « 90 

WALTZ OF THE WOODEN SHOE (Gr. 3-4).. .40 

A ROOKIE SQUAD ON PARADE (Gr. 3)...... .50 
Kvelve, Rudolf 

THE HAUN DED) GIB Ng (Gre3-4)) iene. .40 

THE HEADLESS HORSEMAN (Gr. 4)........ -50 
Samar, Alan 

PIECE FANTASTIOUE (Gr; 4-5).........5....- .60 
Terry, Frances 

A LULLABY OF THE PLAINS (Gr. 3-4)...... -40 

WATER: NY MPEIS CGr 4) tet eeiets canter eleseais enna .50 


We shall be very glad to make a selection of recital pieces from our entire catalogue, 
for your approval, if you will write, stating the type and grade you wish. 


Are you getting our STUDY SERVICE SHEET for Piano? 


Sent free upon request. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers | 


429 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


“With their poppies in 


> 


———__ ae 
ris Dance Tune; we detehes 


om Traditional 


NEW YORK 


Fairly fast (M.M.d- aboutss) and with a leisurély swing 


The top notes louder and sharper than the rest 
> 
ea 


CLEVELAND 


their helmets the front 
files held the line’”’ 


> 


WEAR 
A BUDDY 
POPPY ON 
| MEMORIAL 
DAY 


SET FOR THE PIANO BY 
PERCY GRAINGER 


LOS ANGELES 


| oALL Buddy Poppies are 
made by disabled and 


The ambitious music student can do much to fulfill his or her hopes of future study at 
some leading school or college of music by securing ETUDE subscriptions. Seek out all 
nearby homes where there are music lovers and interest them in THE ETUDE. Write 
the Circulation Department asking for information as to how you may earn money 


securing subscriptions in your spare time. 


seine 


‘Spare - Time 


————n 

Free Booklet Showing 
150 Excellent and 
Ss by Foremost 
iropean Composers. 


an especially nice 
0 Solo material for 
and recreation. 


eday for This Valuable 
gg Music to Examine. 


AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


Write to us about anything in this line 


SEND FOR ITEMIZED PRICE LIST 
The Music Supplement of this Magazine is Printed by Us 


pees 


ie DY 


m write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE. It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and life, 


needy ex-service men—the 
great Majority, patients in 
government hospitals. All 
or of the Sale are used 
or relief and welfare work 
among needy veterans and 
their families, including an 
allotment to the V. F. W. 
National Home for Widows 
and Orphans of Ex-Service 
Men. 


VETERANS 
of FOREIGN WARS 
of U.S. 


ANNUAL SALE 
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SUMMER 
MASTER SCHOOL 


June 26th to August 6th, 1930 (44th Season) 


JOSEF | HEVINNE 


World Renowned Piano Virtuoso. Repertoire Teachers’ 
Classes. Auditor Classes. 


| HENIOT LEVY 

| SILVIO SCIONTI 
| KURT WANIECK 
| EARL BLAIR 


Brilliant pianists and eminent instructors, 
Repertory and Teachers’ Classes, 


KARLETON HACKETT 


Distinguished vocal instructor and critic. 
Repertory and Teachers’ Classes. 


EDOARDO SACERDOTE 


Noted teacher of voice and opera classes, 


HERBERT BUTLER 


Eminent teacher of the violin. 


Faculty of One Hundred Thirty Artist Teachers 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


O. E. Robinson, Director 


Accredited courses leading to Certificates, Diploma and 
Bachelor of Music Degree. Our graduates occupying positions 


in most States of the Union. 


fa 
NORMAL—CHILDREN’S MUSICAL TRAINING 
Direction Louise Robyn 
Intensive Normal Courses illustrating Miss Robyn’s methods 
~of piano instruction as applied to children from ages of five 
to fourteen years, 


DRAMATIC ART AND EXPRESSION 


Courses leading to Diplomas and Degrees. Classes in expres- 
sion, acting, stage technic, make-up, diction, pantomime, moving 
picture work, etc. 


CLASS PIANO METHODS 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS—OXFORD COURSE 
Direction Gail Martin Haake 
Special normal training in courses as used in the public 
schools of Chicago, New York, Cleveland and many other 
cities. 


Superior Dormitory Accommodations. Rates of Tuition Moderate 


CREDIT will be given for summer courses taken toward Certificates, Di- 
plomas, Degrees—granted by authority of the State of Illinois. 


Summer Session prospectus, regular catalog and Public School Music 
circular mailed free on application, For detailed information address 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


| 571 KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


DIPLOMA AND CERTIFICATE FORM 


Lithographed forms of very | 
character: Some have only the 
leaving the entire body of the for 
for any wording desired, others ar 
as illustrated here. Onotations : 
given on engrossing special word 
vided ample time is given in ordé 


Chiat Bask SSPE 
AAS LOL SA be SCH. 


Swe Hiplowes 


in uikdalle preaue 
Maite th, fellas 


y tSeesorig Jarre isigette 


Course of Study Diploma, 21 x_ 16 
inches, parchment with wording Certificate of Award, 12 x 9 ine 
same as illustration above......... $0.60 with wordin (illustration abo 
Diploma Form, 21 x 16, Parchment, Certificate of Award, 12 x 9 ini he 
same as above without wording... .50 Teacher’s Certificate, 11 x 8% inel 
Certificate Form, 21 x 16, Parchment, Lo of Study Certificate, 
z a above, without word WOFGiNG ©» -tacieice=isie ates . ; 
“Diploma” ere 5 AION ee rg .60 Diploma Form, 21 x 16 inches.. i 


MUSICAL JEWELRY AWARDS OF MER 


A MEDAL AND BROOCH OF 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGN FOR 
AWARDS TO MUSIC 
STUDENTS 


These illustrations are exact size. Name 
or date may be engraved on the bar of the 
medal or on the back of the medal or brooch. 


No. 2A—Medal, 10 K. Solid Gold. ...$6.00 
No. 2B—Medal, Ster. Silver, Oxidized 3,00 
No, 2C—Medal, Gold Filled......... 4.00 
Name or date engraved on bar or 
back for small extra charge. 
No. 1A—Brooch, 10 K., Solid Gold.. 4,00 
No. 1B—Brooch, Ster. Silver, Oxi- 
ized he is. Matera tech ieee oon 
No. 1C—Brooch, Gold Filled 


(Pin ee. heap) Pins on the Medals and Brooches have 


safety catches. 


LYRE AND WINGED LYRE PIN 
WREATH HARP A ae design for music | 

or * clubs, classes anc societies, 
The lyre with There is no space on this pin 
for engraving. 


WE wreath pins and 
| harp pins come 


mF lettered Choi PA A—10 K. Gold. was) ee Ln 
Music, or may be B—Sterling Silver ...... 50 
had plain, C—Gold Filled, ...... 75 
D—Gold Dipped ....... .30 
E—Silver Dipped ....... -30 


Special club or society initials, if desired, 
engraved on plain bar pins, 25 cents addi- 


ional. 
aes NOVELTY PINS | 


No. 17 i No. 14 = 
Clasp Pin-Music Clasp Vin-Music 

No. 18 No, 15 
Class Pin-Plainy Class Pin-Plain 

No, 19 No. 16 ‘ 
Class Pin-Choir Class Pin-Choir . 


How to Order—Under 


the illustrations 


above are the numbers you use to indicate 10 K. Gold Clasp Pin. <, : sae 
the style you want, while below are the Silver Clasp Pin i.cnes eee 
letters ta be used after each number to in- Silver, Gold Plated Clasp Pin... 
dicate the quality wanted. Gilding Metal Clasp Pin......+ 
A-10 K. Gold. Clasp Piniia.. 540... $2.00 Additional Musical Jewelry ite 
B-Sterling Silver Clasp Pin......... 50 stickpins in Saxophone, Violi 
C-Gold Filled Clasp Pin............. as Cornet designs: also Miniature ¥ 
D-Gold Dipped Clasp Pin .......... 30 strument Pendants and Charms ¢ 
E-Silver Dipped Clasp Pin.......... 30 Mandolins, Drums and Tambourin 


ny] Send for our free descriptive folder listing in detail our complete line of Mewes le 
) Novelties, Musical Pictures, Scrap Book Pictures, Class or Club Emblems, E 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. [a 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS WORLD'S LARGEST 
1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. — 


Fighting Deadly Uniformity 


HE iron grip of fashion circumscribes all human life. 
To many it is like a Spanish garrotte, strangling every 

independent effort. Music teachers and musicians seem 
especially prone to become victims of fashion, without question- 
ing whether this fashion is based upon the eternal principles 
of high art ideals. 

But, in this simian trait, the musician is no different from 
other human creatures. Our civilizations, oriental and occi- 
dental, ancient and modern, are merely reflections of the habit 
of bowing in adoration to “everybody’s doing it.” This trite 
phrase is after all the dominating restriction of society, the 
“Mene, Mene, Tekel Upharsin,” the handwriting on the wall 
of Time. 

The individual, original, independent thinker is almost as 
rare in these days as a June bug at the North Pole. We think 
as people tell us to think. We are 
consciously and unconsciously the 
unlucky victims or the happy 
beneficiaries of either malevolent 
propaganda or constructive adver- 
tising. Advertising has found 
that its greatest asset is truth. Un- 
truthful advertising is wasted cap- 
ital We know of one agricul- 
tural firm that spent upwards of 
a million dollars in advertising a 
special brand of food for live-stock. 
The farmers tried it out the first 
year and promptly found that they 
could grow in their own fields 
something better, at about one- 
half the price. The millions of 
dollars spent in trying to force 
sales were wasted. 

Mighty powers are neverthe- 
less at work to make the world 
uniform. Chain stores, chain 
banks, chain newspapers, chain 
movies and chain clubs are fight- 

_ ing for uniformity against orig- 
_inality of thought. In some ways 
_ the world has become a great cos- 
mic factory in which our lives are 
_ being ground up into a pulp and 
_ pressed out again into conven’ 
_ tional forms like so many buttons. 
: The readiness with which 
_ people - will don uniforms or 
adopt “fly by night” music 
_ methods for very slight reasons 
‘is an indication of the tendency to disregard independent brain 
"action. Some uniforms are marks of honor and deserve all 
“proper respect and reverence. Others are ridiculous indications 
of the frailty of man in permitting himself to be pushed hither 
and thither in the mobs of mere transient fashion and conven- 
tion. Professor William Graham Sumner, one of our foremost 
sociologists, who was formerly Professor of Political and Social 
ience at Yale University, based his master work, “Folkways,” 
pon this human weakness, tracing the power of fashion to 
h the individual into the ranks of uniformity. Uniformity is 
he giant indispensable cog of war. Suffer uniformity to change, 
rmitting people to think for themselves and not for politicians, 
‘and there will be fewer wars. 

In our own country, uniforms have meant little. Wash- 
gton’s barefoot army trudged over icy roads to Valley Forge, 
d in bundles of rags. Here was a bunch of patriots held to- 
er by the glorious spirit of freedom and not by convention. 
en the great World War broke out, there were not enough 
forms in America to clothe more than a tenth of the men 
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we sent overseas. Yet when the time came and thought had 

been crystallized, we were not found wanting. 

In the field of music we find, however, that teachers are 
more and more coming to think for themselves. They are 
beginning to recognize that time tried and time tested methods 
are as a rule best in the long run. At the same time, they do 
not hesitate to examine new materials and to give them a trial 
in order to be sure of keeping up with the times. 

Many methods are little more than musical fashions, hete 
today and gone tomorrow, like the bustle and the hoop-skirt. 
Only those that survive for years, that persist because of their 
genuine merits and not because of their enthusiastic exploiters, 
deserve high artistic recognition. 

There is only one sure method of judging a new musical 
work in the educational field, and that is to demand “what are its 

actual results?” If the pupils using 
one type of material progress more 
rapidly, more thoroughly and more 
enthusiastically than through all 
other means, then that material is 
best, whether it be one hundred 
years old or whether it be still wet 
with printer’s ink. No amount of 
promotion upon the part of the 
publisher or the creators can equal 
an actual test. After all the pupils 
themselves decide. 

- Teachers should lead their 
pupils to think for themselves and 
should not permit them to don 
uniforms of taste and _ technic. 
Teach principles always; correct 
deficiencies in accuracy; but inspire 
the pupil to work unceasingly for 
results which can be obtained only 
through constructive, original 
brain work. This general plan 
applies to the tiniest tot. 

The late W. S. B. Mathews, 
when he was co-operating with 
Mr. Theodore Presser in important 
educational work, wrote in 1907: 

“Every pupil is uniformed 
in music. Whether advanced or 
rot advanced, the pupil in a meas 
ure is ignorant of what things can 
be found to bring out in any piece 
This is the pupil’s first deficiency. 
The pupil is also ignorant of how 
to bring the beauties out when 

found. The proper administration of the lesson hour is to show 

the pupil what things to find in the piece under study and how 
to bring out those things when found.” 

In their work these well-known educators always made 
provision for the greatest possible latitude of original thought, 
taste, variety, feeling and refinement. They abhorred deadly 
uniformity. Our greatest achievements in musical education 
in America have come not from those who have followed 
European practices, like circus horses revolving around a ring, 
but from giants such as Mason, Emery, Leibling, Sherwood, 
Tourjee, Root, Mathews, Presser and others who in the same 
manner as Horace Mann, Charles A. Dana, Mark Twain, Walt 
Whitman, Thomas A. Edison and their like, have thought out 
their own salvation for the good of mankind and not merely 
danced when some great European ringmaster has cracked the 
whip. 

The teacher and the pupil must have a variety from which 
to select all manner of new as well as standard material. Then 
the important point is to determine for oneself what material 
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actually produces the best results. Somehow, in the long run, 
experience crystallizes opinion; and any educational work which 
has been in enormous demand over a long period of years must 
possess qualities which are of great and lasting value to the 
largest number. 


PIANO-ARITHMETIC 
Oo HARLES JEFFERSON TITMORE (never mind who he 


is—there are five million of his kind in our astounding 
country) bought a new automobile last week. The price was 
$1600, F. O. B., somewhere. By the time he had it in his 
new asbestos garage, with the “fixin’s,” insurance and install- 
ments arranged, he told his friends, ““The whole outfit ‘stands 
me in’ about $2000.” 

If Charley keeps his car for three years he will pay for 
oil, gas, tires, accidents, repairs, etc., etc., etc., at least $1000 
more. Let us say that “the old bus” at that time has a salvage 
value of $600 (if luck is with him). 

In other words, Charley’s automobile will cost him at 
least $800 a year. 

At the same time that Charley bought his car, his neighbor 
down the street (Felicia Worthington Wilson, Bill Wilson’s 
bride) bought a grand piano costing $1400. 
instinctively of the little folks to come, and realized the avenues 
of opportunity which would be opened by the new piano. 
She expects to keep it twenty years, because she bought a high- 
class instrument. During the twenty years she will pay 
upwards of $200 for tuning, and so forth. 

At the end of that time the fine piano ought to have 
a “turn in” value of about $600. That is to say, the piano 
will cost about fifty dollars a year. Of course a less expensive 
fine upright piano would cost proportionately less. 

There are few ways in which Charley can have as good a 

time out of doors as with his car—unless he has discovered the 
joy of walking. Moreover, the automobile is a practical neces- 
sity even though it does cost $800 a year. 
‘At the same time there is no way in which one can get 
so much home joy, inspiration, entertainment and mental ex- 
hilaration for $50.00 a year (dollar a week) as through a 
fine piano. It is one of the very cheapest investments in the 
modern home—and, if we are to believe the testimony of great 
men who depend upon the piano for refreshment, spiritual and 
mental, a good piano is one of the wisest buys that can be 
made. A poor piano is always an extravagance 


DECISION 
j RE ogee is the quicksand into which many careers de- 
scend to oblivion. This is singularly true of musicians and 
music students. Quite often the right and the wrong are per- 
fectly apparent to the individual; but the student has not de- 
veloped for himself sufficient determination, resolution or de- 
cision to act. 

Take for instance the case of a student we know who had 
at one time a very excellent baritone voice. He was a heavy 
smoker of cigarettes, and the inevitable occurred; his voice 
commenced to get husky, and soon he found it going back~ 
ward. His teachers and his physicians advised him to stop 
smoking. He stopped for a few days; but he did not have 
sufficient decisiveness to continue long enough to witness the 
benefits. Now his voice is practically gone, and he is able to 
do nothing professionally. 

Indecision is a vice; and it is one of the worst of vices. 
Watch people who possess it, and you will find that they are in- 
decisive about most things. Having little control of them- 
selves they have less of their careers. It is rare to find a person 
of good judgment, industry, personality and decision, who is 
not a success in life. Decision combined with bad judgment is 
self-destructive. Deciding upon the wrong course, and carry- 
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ing it out willy-nilly are responsible for countless failures in 
business and domestic life. 

However, do nct let this disturb you. There are so many 
things that are obviously right and leading to success and to 
tranquillity of mind, that it is far easier to decide upon them 
than not to decide. 

Unquestionably there is someone now reading this editorial 
who is undecided about taking lessons or practicing or buying 
a needed piece of music or a book. Fear of practice, of spend- 
ing money, or, worse yet, of “making a start,” leads to a con- 
dition of mental and physical unrest which is the basis of many 
a life failure. 


STRIKE WHILE THE IRON IS HOT 


aE HE steel manufacturer can talk for hours upon the effect of 
different temperatures in the making of his product. It is 
one of the most fascinating subjects in industrial science. The 
American Steel and Wire Company, for instance, maintains a 
laboratory for the study of piano wire. In the making of this 
wire heat plays a very big part. Therefore, the blacksmith of 
other days not merely struck while the iron was hot but as well 
knew at just what heat he could make his blows count for most. 

Now is the time for the teacher to strike harder than ever 
before. Next September opens one of the most important sea- 
sons in the history of his art. Every second is valuable now. 
See to it that all of the plans are gotten underway at once. Have 
the advertising matter ready to launch at just the right time. 
Have all of the music designed for use in the studio, as soon as 
possible, and get it arranged for instant convenience. Above 
all things, look toward the coming season with a spirit of con- 
fidence, of victory, as only by such means can you expect to reap 
the reward which will be yours if you go after it in the right way, 
at the right time, and with the right energy. 


THE ALL-IMPORTANT “U TUBE” IN RADIO 


HE “U TUBE” in radio is by far the greatest essential in 

this modern miracle of tone. With it your enjoyment of 

radio is increased a hundredfold. Without it your joys in this 
marvelous age of music will always be restricted. 

The “U TUBE” in radio is not in the set, but in your 
own understanding. It is the ability to comprehend intelli- 
gently and sympathetically the myriads of spiritual and ar- 
tistic musical messages that are being liberated on the air 
every day. 

The “U TUBE” in radio bears the same relation to music 
that the ability to read and write the products of the printing 
press does to literature. To be without either in this day is 
to be illiterate, to drift back to the dark ages when people had 
to hire others to read to them and to write their letters for 
them, as they do even now in the Orient and in some benighted 
parts of Europe. 

Mr. Stokowski’s Philadelphia Orchestra plays, let us say, 
the “D Minor Symphony” of Cesar Franck, and floods your 
home with lovely music. You are thrilled by it; but the 
music-lover who has taken the time to grasp the inner signi- 
ficance of the art, by the delighted modern methods of learn- 
ing to play the piano, has ten times the thrill, thanks to the “U 
Tube” in radio. Anyone, once having possessed this tube, 
would not give it up for a fortune. Before the advent of the — 
radio, the ability to play the piano was a pleasant and valuable ~ 
acquisition. Now it is a necessity, 

This is the reason why in these days the failure to give a 
child a musical training is as serious a mistake as failing to teach ~ 
him to read and write. Start to install this all-important “U — 
Tube” in the minds of your loved little ones at once, and thus ~ 
amplify the higher joys of all their future lives. It is one of — 
the most valuable investments you can make for them. 


The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra reports that attendance at its Concerts increased fifteen per cent after the programs — 


had been broadcasted over the radio. 


The tremendous advertisement the radio is giving to music will inevitably create an inter 


est which should make splendid opportunities for active teachers of the future. Our tomorrow in music looms magnificently. 


PUD 
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SINGER of the present day 
Ws it well-nigh impossible to 
dore two outstanding develop- 
ithe age, the radio and, the lat- 
dny of wonder, the sound film, 
Wwe like them or not, they are 
|} haye a tremendous influence 
ature of music in this country 
ict. in the world. When one 
fe mind to speculation on the 


ee of these two mediums 
jon, nothing seems to be beyond 
4 Now comes the sound 
Rta has been presented with more 
ipajuue ney over the radio and there 
rp already in process of filming. 
movies bring about a nation-wide 
pe of opera? It seems possible. 
j will insist, however, that operas 
i English. The average “movie” 
Bi scarcely sit through an 
jented in an unfamiliar language. 
\ there was practically a riot, ac- 
(the French papers, when the first 
1 English was recently given in 
fe audience cried out, “In France 
s French,” and the keenest re- 
was shown that the people should 
td to listen to a performance in 
language. It looks as though 
‘nglish had found a champion at 
liences in Germany, in France or 


jwould not tolerate the idea of 
(any but the language of the 


already seen the radio through 


Which indicates the advisability of 
ho start on careers today trim- 
| sails to the prevailing winds and 

the possibilities of these me- 
hey have their own technic. The 
ulated, resonant voice is best 
) the radio. This applies equally 
ind film. But there is an even 
jortant consideration. The fore- 
the present devices, the phono- 
onstrated the fact that people 
|song records the words of which 
‘derstood. Even more so does the 
ind clear-cut speech. When the 
revolutionized the moving pic- 
Stry, there was a mad scurry 
e stars of the silent film to pre- 
nselves for this new development. 
Ir of them studied with me, in- 
Xichard Dix. Lawrence Tibbett 
studied with me for six years 
less become one of the great ac- 
| to the talking screen not only 
f this beautiful voice but also on 
i his excellent diction. 


Song that Speaks 


G THE qualifications necessary 
radio or film, I believe good 
the most important. Of 
fre are other factors, such as a 
@, just mentioned, and a pro- 
sonality through the voice. 
accustomed to an audience 
e to face contact. The mi- 
him, seems mechanical and 
then becomes necessary to 
ophone as though singing 
persons. 

is the stumbling block of 


©Ghe Present Day Problem of the Singer 
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many. It is often said that English is a 
difficult language in this respect because 
it contains so many consonants which are 
thought of as disturbing factors. It is not 
the consonants that make English par- 
ticularly difficult to the foreigner but our 
haphazard manner of spelling. Our for- 
mer president, Theodore Roosevelt, saw 
what a tremendous advantage phonetic 
spelling would be and made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to have it adopted legally. 
His proposal created much opposition, and 
the commercial world has never taken 
this great step forward. 

One speaks of a’ language as being 
“phonetic.” In a phonetic language, every 
letter represents a sound or gives a certain 
modification to another letter, and letters 
which have no sound or purpose are elimi- 
nated. In Germany they are constantly 
vorking to simplify their language by 
omitting superfluous letters, such as “Rath” 
which is now spelled “Rat.” 


Spelling to No Purpose 
NGLISH would stand an excellent 
chance of becoming the universal lan- 
guage were it not for this unsystematic 
manner of spelling. Italian, German and 
Spanish are phonetic languages and there- 
fore easy to teach. But English! Only 


those who have tried to teach the English 
language to foreigners, Germans, for 
stance, realize just how ridiculous our 
spelling is. When you have explained 


in- 


to a systematic German student that 
“t-h-o-u-g-h” spells “tho,” ‘‘c-o-u-g-h” 
spells “kof,” “t-o-u-g-h,” “tuf,” 


“d-r-o-u-g-h-t,” “drout” and “s-l-o-u-g-h,” 
sometimes ‘‘slou” and sometimes “sluf” ac- 
cording to the meaning, you will have a 
vague idea how difficult English appears 
to the foreigner. 

Ag for English grammar it is quite log- 
ical, and its words, once spelled out, are 
easy to pronounce, thus making English, 
with the exception of its spelling, one of the 
most practical languages. In German the 
word for “table” (“Tisch”) is masculine, 
and in French and Italian it is feminine. 
In German, the word for “girl” (“Mad- 
chen”) is neuter. This illogical treatment of 
the genders is completely eliminated in Eng- 
lish, thus simplifying the language and dem- 
onstrating another point in favor of Eng- 
lish as the universal language. The ele- 
gance of French and the beauty of Italian 
and Spanish can never be disputed, but we 
are speaking now of the comparative prac- 
ticability of them. 

But let us examine some of the chief 
sources of difficulty which diction presents 
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II Pie Radio and Galking Pictures (ompel a Revolution 
in Dylethods of Weaching Singing? 


By the Noted @omposer, Pianist and Accompanist 


to the singer confronting the microphone. 
The German name for “vowel” is “Vokal” 
which exactly expresses its nature. Vow- 
els are the unobstructed sounds and in 
singing must be as long as possible. The 
consonants must be as short as possible, 
but firm. Otherwise there is no diction. 
The sound of consonants is obstructed in 
various degrees. We were taught in 
school that consonants are either hard or 
soft. This is an inadequate classification, 
to say the least. Consonants are voiced 
or unvoiced according to whether or not 
the voice is used in their pronunciation. 


Consonants Voiced and Unvoiced 


| be IT IS possible to sing or hum a con- 
sonant, it is voiced, and, if voiced, it 
must have pitch. An unvoiced consonant 
has no pitch but is merely articulated. 
Consider one of the most obvious voiced 
consonants, M7. AJ is made with the mouth 
closed and has a nasal resonance. A final 
M should finish with the mouth closed as 
the opening of the mouth produces an 
extra wh which has nothing to do with the 
consonant M and plays havoc in recording. 

B is closely related to M. If the sound 
of B were prolonged we would discover 
that the B resonates in the mouth but, in 
every other way, is like M. It is pro- 
nounced so that one scarcely realizes that 
it is voiced, but if it were not voiced we 
would say “poy” instead of “boy.” P is 
identical with B save for the fact that it 
is voiceless, as in “hop’’ Observe that it 
should be pronounced without an escape of 
breath. In pronouncing the consonants do 
not camouflage them with a vowel sound. 
For instance, do not say em but only M.- 
You then hear the real sound of the conso- 
nant. Practice pronouncing by attacking 
the AZ firmly and quickly. 

N as in “no” has nasal resonance and is 
pronounced with the tip of the tongue on 
the hard palate and the lips separated. 
The final N should finish with the tongue 
held on the hard palate as otherwise one 
hears the superfluous w/t. : 

Related to the N is L as in “lag,” with 
the tip of the tongue on the hard palate and 
the remainder of the tongue relaxed, the 
resonance inthe mouth. To this same group 
belongs D which is also voiced and 7 
which is unvoiced and should be made 
without an expulsion of breath. This last 
is important. To continue with the con- 
sonants in their alphabetical order, C has 
no sound of its own except in combina- 
tions which cannot be duplicated by S 
or K, 

F is made exactly like the V save that 
the V is voiced and the J is not, except- 
ing in rare instances as in “of.” G as in 

o” has a gutteral sound but is voiced, its 
unvoiced mate being K. 

H is an aspirate unvoiced 

J, as in “jam,” is a voiced consonant, 
unvoiced mate being C//. 

QO is practically the same as K. 


, 


its 


The Waterloo of Many 


IS most difficult for many. It should 
be pronounced with one flip of the 
tongue and the tongue will not flip if the 
R is in the throat. The so-called mid- 
western throaty R is incorrect and, if a 
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vowel follows 
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it, the vowel must neces- 


sarily be in the throat. In Italian the 
word “caro” with one flip of the tongue 
means “dear.” With a double R, “carro,” 


it means “chariot.” I think it would be 
impossible for us to make this fine distinc- 
tion, pronouncing FR as is the custom in this 
country 

S is sometimes voiced and sometimes not. 
In the word “so,” it is unvoiced and in 
the word “is” it is voiced. The voice mate 
tOmsiis Ly ie these two sounds sometimes 
interchange. 

The letter JV illustrates an interesting 
point. We were taught that WV is some- 
times’ a vowel and sometimes a consonant, 
but experience has shown that it is always 
a vowel. For instance in the word “where” 
a peculiar thing occurs. If you will pro- 
nounce the word slowly, you will see that 
it should actually be spelled “hwere” as the 
sound of the H precedes the sound of the 
IV’. When followed by another vowel it is 
more obvious that the /V is a. vowel as 
in “well,” 


A sound which causes a great deal of 
difficulty is TH. Sometimes it is voiced 
as in “this” and sometimes unyoiced as in 
“thin.” The sound which at first thought 
seems not to be represented in the English 
language is the French sound of J (ZH). 
It is however, represented in such words as 
“azure,” “pleasure,” “leisure” and so on. 

In studying a song it is well to locate 
the obstructions in each sentence thus: 
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Come unto these yellow sands 

In this sentence the voice .does not be- 
gin on the C but on the O, continues to T 
in “unto” and thence to S in “sands.” 
The final S has the voiced Z sound. ; 

Spring dropp(e) d (t) a song 

The SP is articulated but not sung. In 
“dropped” we encounter difficulties. The 
voice ceases on the PP, the E is not heard, 
and the D becomes a T (unvoiced). 

These few indications give some idea of 
how interesting and, in fact, how neces- 
sary is the study of diction for the singer 
who hopes to qualify either for the radio 
or the sound film. 


Special Exercise in Double Ghirds for Independence 
of Fingers 


By WILLIAM ERLANDSON 


an idea must be had of the 
The 


First oF all, 
technical figure used in this exercise. 
right hand shall play this figure: 

Ex.1 


Ge 


while the left hand plays this figure: 
Ex.2 


Ses — 


This exercise is to be played with five 
different fingerings being used and each 
hand practicing separately. It must be 
played legato and without pressing on the 
key bottom. The right hand is first prac- 
ticed alone: 


First fingering 345 43 
(thumb on c) ier PAM 
Second fingering 3 45 4 3 
(thumb on d) Pail Shah 
Third fingering 14541 
(thumb on e) mown s ic 
Fourth fingering 4151 4 
(thumb on f) QWOLALO 2 
Fifth fingering 45154 
(thumb on g) Da Sindy 382 


Play each figure in each position ten 


times. In the fifth 
wrist back and forth. 

may be practiced alone. 
First fingering 
(thumb on g) 

Second fingering 
(thumb on f) 

Third fingering 
(thumb on e) 

Fourth fingering 
(thumb on d) 

Fifth fingering 
(thumb on c) 

Play each figure in each position ten 

times. In the fifth position “swing wrist 


position swing the 


Now the left hand 


AN ANENWNHWH 
MHP WARW RE AL 
RSP hOB MR OND Ow 
MoH oOROSAP AN 
BNENHEPNWNWH 


back and forth. After each hand is mas- 
tered separately, then both hands may be 
practiced together. : 
The fifth position appears as follows: 
Ex.3 


in practicing both hands together. 


©he Child’s Native Love of PyCusic 


By GENEVIEVE HARMER DART 


Tue child’s native love of music is real 
and spontaneous. He likes to picture in 


his music fairies, boats, brownies, animal 
life, Mother Goose stories, playground 
pastimes and fun at the fair. He enjoys 


portraying nature in such phases as rain, 
snowflakes, clouds, water-falls, dainty 
flowers or the breeze. 

Ask the child to feel the breeze in his 
slight swells—whiffs of wind that pass over 
before one realizes it. Ifa child is taught 
to listen to bird calls, falling water or pat- 
tering rain, he will develop these creative 
pictures to the finest degree. 

A chord followed by a long passage of 
triplets diminishing upward will be trans- 
formed from a tedious combat between 
fine notes and tricky fingering to a pic- 
ture of a stone splashing into the brook, 
the ripples becoming finer and finer as they 
gradually disappear. 

Much has been added to interpretative 


interest by urging pupils to create such 
pictures. Music must be full of harmony, 
human interest, joy and life. You will 
then increase the child’s capacity for en- 
joying his practice, as well as for listen- 
ing to music intelligently. The most tire- 
some technic and long difficult studies will 
bring to mind a picture or a narrative 
which lifts the student above drudgery. 
Even in early training the child will re- 
spond eagerly with original titles to his 
short, varied studies and pieces. Later on 
comparisons may be made between the 
composer’s vision and the pupil’s first im- 
pressions. 

By wielding their own thoughts into mu- 
sical form the pupil gains interest and 
knowledge beyond that of merely creating 
pictures and narratives from other music. 

Pupils should be encouraged to create as 
well as to appreciate the best in music, to 
bring out the best in them. 


“Music has, like society, its laws of propriety and etiquette; and even 
those to whom their deeper meaning has not been revealed are bound to 


respect and conform them,’—Ltszt, 


Musicians of the Ponth 
By AveTHA M. Bonner 


MAY 


Day 

1—Tivavar Nacuez, b. Pesth, Hungary, 
1859. Located in London in 1889, but 
came to the United States later to live. 
Prominent violinist and composer for 
this instrument. 


2—Sicismunp Noskowskt! (nos-koff-ski), 
b. Warsaw, Poland, 1846; d. Wies- 
baden, Germany, July 24, 1909. Con- 
ductor and composer for stage, orches- 
tra and piano. 


3—MarceL, Dupré (du-pray), b. Rouen, 
France, 1886. An organist of distinc- 
tion and master in improvisation. Suc- 
cessful concert tours. Has written 
many compositions for organ. 


4—BarTOLOMMEO CRISTOFORI (cris - to - 
for’ee), b. Padua, Italy, 1665; d. Flor- 
ence, March 17, 1731. Inventor of the 
first practical hammer-action instru- 
ment to which’ he gave the name 
“piano-forte.” 


5—Sranistaus Moniuszko (mo-ni-oosh’- 
ko), b. Ubiel, Poland, 1820; d. War- 
saw, June 4, 1872. Composer of fif- 
teen notable Polish operas, also masses 
and songs. 


6—Hernricu W. Ernst, b. Brinn, Mo- 
ravia, 1814; d. Nice, Italy, Oct. 8, 
1865. An outstanding composer of 
brilliant violin music. His concertos 
possess highest technical merit. 


7—Peter I. TcHarKovsKy (chi-koff’- 
skee), b. Votkinsk, Russia, 1840; d. 
St. Petersburg, Nov. 6, 1893. A master 
composer for stage, orchestra, piano 
and voice; in all forms rich in national 
color. 


8—Lours Moreau GorrscHaLK (gotts- 
chalk), b. New Orleans, Louisiana, 
1829; d. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, Dec. 
18, 1869. An American composer of 
universal popularity. Many pleasing 
piano pieces. 


9—GIovANNI PaltsIELto (pah-e-syel’lo), 
b. Taranto, Italy, 1741; d. Naples, 
June 5, 1816. An early composer of 
great proficiency. Largely a writer 
of dramatic works. 


10—Roucer De Liste (roo-zha-du-leel), 


b. Montaign, France, 1760; d. Choisy- © 


le-Roy, June 27, 1836. Author and 
composer of the French national hymn, 
La Marseillaise (April 24, 1792). 


1i—Arma Gtucx (glook), b. Bucharest, 
Roumania, 1884; was brought to New 
York City as a child. Distinguished 
concert singer of the 20th century. A 
soprano yoice of coloratura quality. 


12—Jutes E. F. MAssenet (mass-nay), b. 
Montaud, France, 1842; d. Paris, 
August 13, 1912. One of the great 
opera composers of his country: 
Thais is pubepered among the best 
known. 


13—Sm ArrHur Svutiivan, b. London, 
Eng., 1842; d. there Nov. 22, 1900. 
His great contribution to composition 
was his successful series of comic 
operas, as H. M. S-Pinafore, The Mi- 
kado, and others. 


14—Arpuons CzispuLKA, b. Szepes-Varal- 
lya, Hungary, 1842; d. Vienna, Oct. 
27, 1894. Bandmaster at Vienna, obo- 
ist and prolific composer. 


15—MicuaeL WitirAM Batre (balf), b. 


Dublin, Ireland, 1808; d. Rowney Ab- ~ 


bey, England, Oct. 20, 1870. An im- 
portant figure in musical history. Com- 
poser of operas, including The Bohe- 
mian Girl, 


Day 

16—-Frank Lynes, b. Cambri 
chusetts, 1858; d. Bristol, N 
shire, June 24, 1913. Cor 
organist of modern school. 
cellent piano pieces and son 


17—Erix Leste Satie (sah-te 
fleur, France, 1866; d. near 
2, 1925. Writer of music f 
and piano. His pieces bea 
titles, as, Pear-Shaped Piece 


18—Cart Gotpmark, b. Keszt 
gary, 1830; d. Vienna, Jas 
A composer in varied form 
operas, a favorite one bein; 
the Hearth, based on. Dick 


19—Dame Neue Mets, Bb, 
bourne, Australia, 1861. D 
prano of renown. Her voice 
ing great beauty and puri 
in coloratura passages. _ 


20—Jean Henri Ravina, b, 
France, 1818; d. Paris, Sept 
Teacher and composer. Hi: 
clude excellent technical — 
piano pieces. 


21—Amy Fay, b. Bayou, Gow 
sippi, 1844. Pupil of Li 
piano-virtuoso and teacher. 
of distinction; author of “MV 
in Germany.” 


22—RicHarD WAGNER (vahg-ne 
zig, Germany, 1813; d. 
Feb. 13, 1883. One of fi 
masters of dramatic music. 
both librettos and scores of 


23—Sicurp Lie (lee), b. Dran 
way, 1871; d. there Sept. 
Violinist, conductor and ce 
orchestral works, chamber f 
pieces and songs. 


24—Tito Matter (mah-tay’ee), 
basso, Italy, 1841; but locé 
don and died there Ma 
Successful concert tours as 
a composer of piano musi¢ 
of charm and beauty. 


25—Miscua Levitzx1 (lay-vit 
Krementchug, Russia, 1 
virtuoso of world renown, 
the outstanding figures of co 
‘ music. Successful tours. 
26—Prerre Gavinits (gay-ve 
Bordeaux, France, 1726; 
9, 1800. Performer 
teacher of the violin. 
founders of the French se! 
ists. 


27—Joacumm Rarr (rahf), ba 
many, 1822; d. Frarikfou 
1882. A protuchre writer 
forms. His gift of mele 
- with technical skill gained 
spread admiration. 
28—GIovANNI SGAMBATI (sghi 
b. Rome, Italy, 1843; d. the 
1914. Pianist and compo: 
works in large forms, but 
for piano pieces. q 
29—Kart MILLécker, b. Vien 
1842; d. Baden, Dee. 31, 18 
prolific composer of operet 
as brilliant piano pieces. 
30—IGnaz MoscHeLes (mos 
Prague, 1794; d. Leipzij 
March 10, 1870. Wrote 
and pieces for piano, and 
for his ability as an impro 
31—Gustav SAENGER, b. N 
York, 1865. Violinist, ox 
arranger. A prominent 
and promoter of mi 
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he Pusical Value of Silence 


How to Play Rests Effectively 


by AT he thought the most 
sive effect in music, Mozart is 
have replied “No music”! 
oi course, to the sudden ceas- 
, to the significance of silence 
es—in other words, to rests. 

any fault is more common 
observance of rests. Not in- 
e hand is allowed to linger on 
veral measures after it should 
lised, thereby making a short 
ery long one and utterly de- 
thyvthmic character of the pas- 


so common that it cannot be 
individual defect. To what, 
ing? On keyed instruments 
iought that the muscular ef- 
) raise the key was the cause. 
Osite fault, that of making a 
short, is equally common. 
two measures 


ot infrequently rendered as 
ere interchangeable. 

_ then, another cause must be 
mi beular inertia. And I think 
in mental inertia—insufficient 
e-values generally. Many 
would not think of saying that 
tter whether one played or 
f or wrong note show a re- 
ence tq the right or wrong 
te. And yet this may make 
a wrong one by prolong- 
note with which it is dis- 
concerted music a single 
may make every note 
of the movement! 


n of Signs 
ARY to self-training 
- of counting rests, one 
being able to recognize 
name and value of all 
a whole-rest to a 
n playing rapid music 
time to think out 
igns, Their interpreta- 
matic. Twenty min- 
ory text-book should put 
knowledge, though 
necessary to insure 
ted to the subject 
differences between 
ind and silence. 
All silence is alike. 
of it. There are no 
e. The very differ- 
own minds produced 
due in reality not to 
es themselves but in 
cede them. Apparent 
caused by degrees in 
Absolute 
; Literally, 
there is no silence! 
‘y abstract, but it 
our subject. As 
can give a rest a 
e. Thus a whole-rest 
he third space of the 
whole-note there all 
same pitch! 
quality of rests, 
hymn-tunes, for 
ly of notes, it would 
> consisting entirely 


By CLreMentT ANTROoBus Harris 


of rests! From this we see that resis are 
used to qualify notes, not notes to qualify 
rests. 

It is also due to this negativity that, 
as already said, it is harder to keep time 
during rests than during notes. Very prop- 
erly, a favorite form of test in examining 
a class is to require the members to keep 
time during a given number of measures of 
dead silence. Difficult as it is for every 
member of the class to re-enter at exactly 
the same moment, without there being any 
conductor, it is surprising to note the 
accuracy with which a well-trained choir 
of children will sometimes do this. 

The tendency with some is to drag the 
rest beats, with others, to hurry them. The 
note on the fourth beat of the third meas- 
ure of the following three measures 


Ex.2 

will generally be played either before or 
after its proper beat, while no such diffi- 
culty will be experienced in the first two 
measures, the reason being that in the one 
case time has to be kept during silence and 
in the other during sound. 

Of course, in such cases, by “during 
sound” one means during repeated rhythmic 
sounds. If a single sound or chord were 
to be sustained without pulsation of any 
kind the difficulty of keeping time during 
it would be as great as during silence. 

Beginners often experience a difficulty in 
estimating the pace of triplets as com- 
pared with duplets. This is increased if 
one-third value of the triplet is given over 
to a rest, especially if this third be the 
first third. The difficulty is, of course, 


much further increased if the triplet oc- 
curs against a duplet and (especially in 
piano and organ music) if both have to be 
played by the same hand. The well-known 
example occurs to one, that in Mendels- 
the 


sohn’s Duetto from “Lieder Ohne 


Worte.” 


In all such cases it will be found a great 
help to fill in the rest with a note. One 
should mark carefully the time at which 
the second note comes in, and then, when 
the passage is played as it is written, bring 
it in at exactly the same time. In the 
passage just quoted Bb may be introduced 
in place of the sixteenth rest—merely, of 
course, as a temporary expedient. 

Silence is continuous. One sound can fol- 
low another without any silence intervening : 
but one silence cannot follow another with- 
out a sound intervening. Silence is con- 
tinuous; it has no units in itself; its ap- 
parent units are due to the intervention of 
sound. This fact has a very direct and 
practical bearing on the method of writing 
rests. Silence being continuous, it is never 
necessary ‘to write a succession of rests to 
represent a measure of silence, as it may 
be of notes to represent a measure of sound: 


Necessary Unnecessary 


Also, it is never. necessary to tie rests as 
it sometimes is to tie notes, for in the 
nature of the case rests are tied already 
and can be untied only by inserting a note 
between them: 


In the preceding, for instance, we-see that 


LOL 93. 


in” ai. the tte vis 
necessary. 

It follows that the principle to be fol- 
lowed in writing music is that, with certain 
exceptions to be named shortly, each si- 
lence should be represented by but one sign. 
Any number of measures of silence may be 
written in one measure by simply putting 
the number as an ordinary numeral on, 
under or over the measure which is other- 
wise either left vacant or contains one of 
the signs given below: 


Ex.6 
50 


SS 


50 


A note or a measure of notes to be re- 
peated could be (and sometimes is) repre- 
sented in the same way. But a single note 
rarely lasts as long, and a measure of a 
given pattern and pitch has rarely to be 
repeated so many times as to equal the 
duration of the longer rests very frequently 
found. The same interesting question has 
probably occurred to the reader which has 
just arisen in the writer’s mind—What is 
the longest note which has been written in 
music? The author’s nominee for the honor 
would be the B: 


necessary, in “b”’ un- 


Ex. 7 

— 
which, in Dubois’ Marche des Rois Mages 
for organ is sustained for 119 measures. It 
represents the “Star in the East” which 
guided the three kings seeking the infant 
Christ and forms part of the harmony of 
every measure. With the stops drawn as 
directed it would sound at one and two 
octaves higher than as written. 

Contrary to the general rule, two rests 
to represent one silence should be used 
when a single sign would suggest syncopa- 
tion, The reason is that silence cannot be 
syncopated, Rests in conjunction with 
notes may produce syncopation: 


Ex.8 


== 


but such a measure as the following 


Ex.9 


Fig ee 


would be absurd. A beat or pulse in com- 
pound time can be represented by one sign 
of silence, a dotted rest. But it is more 
customary to represent it by two rests, in 
six-eight time, for’ instance, a quarter-rest 
and an eighth-rest. Whenever two rests are 
needed to represent one measure or beat 
care must be taken to place the longer rest 
first. 


Otherwise there will be an appearance of 
syncopation, 

It may be objected that, as silence is in- 
capable of syncopation, the writing of rests 
so as to suggest it can make no difference 
to the effect produced: or, to put it in an- 
other way, provided that the rests are duly 
observed, a listener cannot tell whether 
they had been written the one way or the 
other. This is so; but the two ways are 
not the same to the reader of the music. 
For the wrong method suggests an idea to 
the eye, and through the eye to the brain, 
which cannot be carried out, and thereby 
produces an erroneous impression. [or 
the same reason a half-rest should never 
be used in six-eight time: 


a 


AG es 
= r= p92 oh =o 059-9 
fe TA—< ae a Best. ase 


Wrong 


iehiune 


for, though arithmetically correct, it is 
rhythmically wrong: to the eye it suggests 
three quarter-note beats instead of two 
dotted quarter-note beats. This applies 
equally in the writing of notes. 

Silence is single. Sounds are various, 
and any number may be operative at the 
same time. One sound may drown out an- 
other sound. It is not so with silence. 
One cannot make a chord of silences 
(though. one may of rests, which’ are 
merely signs for silence) any more than, 
as already pointed out, one can make a 
succession of silences without any sound 
intervening. But here arises a curious 
difference between the two as regards nota- 
tion. For, while the writing of a succes- 
sion of rests to represent one silence is 
meaningless and unnecessarily perplexing to 
the eye and mind, the writing of a series of 
superimposed rests which we may call a 
chord of rests, may be just as helpful. The 
reason is that such rests do not represent 
several silences, but one silence to be ob- 
served by several voices or instruments. 

This brings us to another difference be- 
tween notes and rests: when two parts are 
written on one stave the fact that both 
sing or play the same note can be indicated 
by the way in which this note is written. 
A whole-note in this case is written double 
and linked and any shorter note is given 
two stems, the one turned up, the other 
down 


Ex.12 


But this cannot be done with rests. Con- 
sequently as many rests have to be written 
as there are parts. Here are three exam- 
ples from J. S. Bach: 
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These extracts are all taken from figures 
in four parts, and these parts, it will be 
noticed, are all represented in either notes 
or rests or in the two combined. But, 
when chords are introduced in such com- 
positions, the number of notes is not neces- 
sarily limited to the number of parts. Of 
this we see an instance in the third extract. 

The eftect of a silence, very. often of 
several measures’ duration, is often com- 
pletely spoilt, although the player imagines 
he is duly observing the rests, through 
carelessness in releasing the keys after they 
have been played. The fingers are al- 
lowed to remain on the keys (which in 
itself would not make them sound) and 
slightly depress them. This means that the 
damper is taken off the string, which is 
therefore left free to sound, and what is 
called sympathetic vibration is set up. A 
very simple experiment will make this 
clear. Depress the key of a fairly low 


note (say C, second space bass clef) 


Ex. 14 

——— 

Depress this note 
without sounding it. 


# Play this note | Tris note will sound ironr 
forte, staccato. {the string of the note held down 


but do this so gently as not to sound tt, and 
continue to hold it down. Next, play forte 
and staccato, the octave below it. Then 
listen and you will hear the note you have 
just played sounding. But it is not sound- 
ing from the string of the note you played. 
The sound is coming from the string of 
the note you are holding down. The ham- 
mer has never touched this string, which is 
vibrating through the identity of its “first 
harmonic” (the octave above) with the 
note actually struck. This can easily be 
proved, for the moment the key being held 
down is released the sound ceases. Any 
note in the “harmonic chord” or “funda- 
mental chord of Nature” of the note held 
down can be made to yield a sound in this 
way, though in varying degrees of inten- 
sity. The octave and fifth above and below 
give the best results. The moral is: Do 
not let any finger linger on a key so as to 
partially depress it. 

The acoustical principle may be illus- 
trated in another way. Depress the 
“damper,” or “extension” (right foot) 
pedal of the piano so as to take the dampers 
off all the strings. Now sing some. note 
loudly (taking care that it is exactly in 
tune with the corresponding note.on the 
piano), or make a loud noise, such:as clap- 
ping the hands, and you will hear a kind of 
echo or reverberation from the instrument, 
varying in intensity according to the qual- 
ity of its sound-board. 


Exercise to Secure Observance of Rests _ 


O PROMOTE observance of rests it 

is a very good plan to select a pas- 
sage in which notes and rests alternate and 
touch the lid of the piano during each rest, 
preferably with the finger which played 
the preceding note. This insures getting 
the hand clean away from the keyboard. 
The difficulty is of course increased if one 
hand has to sustain a note while the other 
has to release one. 

An exercise to encourage the proper ob- 
servance of rests should be invented on the 
following model - (it is to be understood 
that wherever there is an asterisk the hand 
concerned has to tap the lid of the piano 
or book-rest) : 


The significance of rests will be enforced 
if the student forms the habit of reckoning 
the relative amount of sound and silence in 
a measure containing only one or two notes. 
In the following example, for instance, 


Ex, 16 


. 


4 


there is fifteen: times as much silence as 
sound, Does the player or singer give si- 
lence its due? 

By way of conclusion it may be pointed 
out ‘that rests were used as parts of nota- 
tion as soon as notes; for that grand old 
monk, Franco of Cologne, who flourished 
about the year A. D. 1200, includes both 
in his scheme. And, though he says a 
notation of time had existed before his day, 
his time-table is the earliest which has 
come down to us. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MR. 
HARRIS’S ARTICLE 

1. In what way are rests “negative”? 

2. What qualities has a rest in common 
with a note? 

3. What device in practicing will insure 
proper length of time being given to a rest? 

4. In what cases should two rests be used 
to represent one silence? 

5. What is meant by sympathetic vibra- 
tion and how may it affect a rest? 


Why Slow Practice Helps 


By SisteER Mary CHARLES 


Tue chief advantage of slow practice 
lies in the fact that it gives the player an 
opportunity to look ahead, to take in all 
the signs of expression, pedaling and 
phrasing and to avoid the danger of play- 
ing wrong notes. The clefs and measure 
signature must, of course, be carefully ob- 
served before one begins to play. Then, 
after striking each note carefully a num- 
ber of times with proper. touch, in correct 
even tempo and at a slow rate of speed, 
the time may be gradually accelerated. 

One should never attempt to play a piece 
rapidly before it can be played slowly in 
a creditable manner. The. slow practice 
should not, however, be continued too long, 
for in this case the student will never ac- 
quire speed, which is one of the necessary 
qualifications of a good performer. 


Alternating slow and fast practice is one 
of the surest ways of acquiring velocity. 
Rapid playing of easy pieces, even in the 
early stages of progress, is very efficacious 
in strengthening the fingers and in bring- 
ing about correct muscular action, always 
presupposing, however, that the pupil has 
thoroughly mastered the matter in hand 
at a slow tempo. Premature rapid playing 
is at the bottom of most of the faults and 
bad habits exhibited in the performance of 
young children. 

Gradually increasing the speed as one 
attains ease in playing is not so beneficial 
as doubling the original rate of speed. The 
latter method also has the advantage of 
developing the rhythmic sense in a re- 
markable manner and almost invariably 
produces a brilliant style of playing. 


eee 


“Modern tendencies, I believe, have always and cver will lead us in two 
directions, the one guiding us upward and onward, the other as definitely 
drawing us downward and backward, as the history of the past has amply 


demonstrated. 


The art product of a given era is not uniform in quality. 


Formal traits and stylistic peculiarities are unstable and variable factors. 
They afford us therefore no reliable criterion for the measurement of the 
merits of a poem, a painting or a symphony.”—EpGAR STILLMAN KELLEY, 


ir ne oa) ae 


To BEGIN piano study at the age of 
twenty-four and master pianoforte, organ, 
harmony, counterpoint and form is not an 
experience I would prescribe for others, 
but it has in a way qualified me to dis- 
cuss the problem of the adult beginner. 

When choosing a teacher, the one to be 
most highly recommended is he who does 
not follow a rule-of-thumb plan of instruc- 
tion for child and adult alike. An adult, 
haying the brain stuff to grapple with 
problems of harmony and other theoretical 
subjects, should by all means learn har- 
mony as soon as he has learned to play 
hymn tunes. This, later, will simplify the 
study of pieces. Again, the adult students’ 
hands will not be as supple as those of a 
child of eight. So he should look for 
technical advancement not in endless repe- 
tition of exercises from Plaidy, Beringer 
and Czerny, but in an intelligent system 
of gymnastics. A study of the “Brain to 
Keyboard” course of Macdonald Smith will 
build up a playing mechanism. 

He will no doubt be able to enjoy the 
chapter in Huneker’s ‘“Mezzo-Tints in 
Modern Music” entitled The Royal Road 
to Parnassus. A great deal of time is 
wasted in ploughing through books of 
studies in the hope that technic will some- 
how be acquired that way. In the early 
grades almost any book of standard studies 
such as Czerny-Liebling Book I will be 
useful, but when the Fifth Grade is 
reached studies should be taken up for 
special difficulties only. 


The Meat of Music Literature 

HE FINEST - collection, in the writ- 

er’s opinion. is Isidor Philipp’s “New 
Gradus ad Parnassum.” In this remark- 
able collection Philipp introduces the best 
studies in the literature of the piano, elim- 
inating everything unnecessary. Five-page 
studies. are cut down to a page and a half, 
and excerpts from such works as Bee- 


ee 


“You are to learn all you cam from my playing, relating to 
but do not imitate my touch, which, I am we 
In early years I was not pat 
to ‘make haste slowly or to develop in an orderly and progress 
was impatient for results, took short cuts and jumped, through 


style and phrasing; 
is not a good model to follow. 


of will, to the goal of my ambition. 
wise.”—FRANZ Liszr. 


1 


its signature ? 


What is a‘ Double Bar? 


speare’s 


. Identify the following : 
od Andante 


10. 


friends. Teachers 
Teception room reading table. 


g 


Piano Study for Adult Beoinnel 


By CHARLES B. Hosy 


Can You Gell? 


. Who wrote the “Gregorian Chants” ? 4 
2 What is the fifth tone of the minor key with five 


Spell the Chord of the Augmented-Sixth, with aug 
fourth and major third, with four flats in the sig 
Name six operas by: Verdi. a 


What American art-song has been most widely used 
Who composed a famous lH’ edding March for 
“A Midsummer Night's Dream’? | 
8. For what instrument did Bach mostly write? 
9 


What is. the oldest musical society in Aaa 
had continuous existence? 


TURN TO PAGE 380 AND CHECK UP YOUR ANSWERS. | 


Gave these questions and answer ae they appear tn each Ieee, tt aia LAC 
after month, and you will have fine entertainment material when you are host to a group : 
can make a scrap book of them for the benefit of early pupils or 


thoven’s Andante in F, 
Toccata, Weber’s Concertsti 
stein Staccato Study and 
given the pupil as well as abr 
Cramer and Clementi studi 
markable work, in eight | 
provides a remedy for techn 
in left hand technic, double 
and octaves, each volume f 
to a special department of t 

Adolph Kullak has said th 
ing is no job for one with 
The person who is confine 
week should go skiing, skati 
on Saturdays and Sundays. 
develop the shoulder muscles 
tunate enough to live in 
this winter sport is possib 
art of Walton will bring 1 
worked brains during the st 
health is necessary for piat 


“Coda” 


O REACH a high standa: 
ship while studying piano \ 
the muscles should be put in 
dition by gymnastics away | 
board, harmony should b: 
ed sight reading material sh 
up, and confidence. should b 
hand-skip exercises without 
keyboard. Slow practice um 
is mastered will further inere 
fidence. Through a study | 
ticularly movements from t 
dependence will be gained. 
French Suites of Bach sh 
up at the fifth grade. 
waltzes will develop keybe 
as well as poetry and feeling 
Fortunately much music | 
posed for players of mod 
Bach, Mozart, Haydn, Bee 
bert, Schumann, Mendelssc 
Brahms and Liszt. There 
for using that which is “ch 


I wish now that I had dot 


Nero’s Prizes 

{LY the guitar but music in 

1 was very little cultivated by 

omans. As Dr. Burney says, 

te study of musical instruments 

J only despair and headache.” 
music was introduced into 


iris, 
musicians who were forced 


Belk 
i the 
msible 


hey did not willingly go. 
for the first mention of 
but it is doubtful if 
fed play his instrument there 
of Nero. 
Nero went to Greece and 
imself victor in music at all 
ies, and, on returning to 
with him eighteen hundred 
he had extorted from the 
€ musical contests. He also 
him many eminent Greek 
iom he had “defeated.” Among 
orus, the celebrated guitarist. 
ere driven through Rome in 
fiage in which kings who had 
shed by Roman generals used 
in triumph. 

guitar played no small part 
ious ceremonies of the early 
Clemens Alexandrinus and 
ve. ‘Praise the Lord on the 
he psaltery with ten strings’... 
Christians are met, first they 
* sins to the Lord; secondly, 
His name, not only with the 
pon an instrument with ten 
lupon the cithara.’ The latter 
use in the church up to the 
tentury. In the Pope’s chapel, 
ttos of the Spaniards and so- 
the eunuchs proved unsatis- 
men singers were introduced, 
alle speaks of Signora Leonora 
o her own accompaniment on 
ich she touches in so fanciful 
ya manner.’ Prior to this, 
guitar was flourishing 
/urope and was much in vogue 
courts. 

was the earliest English writer 
the lute, and in his ‘Pardoner’s 
lines occur : 
h harpes, lutes and guiternes 
and plaie at dis bothe day and 


come, 


are’s works we find fre- 
to music, and the follow- 
‘the rarest musician that 


them i is dear, whose heavenly 
a 
te doth ravish human sense. 
V the most famous lutenist 
brilliant period (1597- 
nglish school of lutenist 
as made Bachelor of Music 
ity of Oxford, and for a 
at the court of Denmark, 
to London in the serv- 
Iden. Later he became 
court of Charles I. The 
ks are songs with guitar 
‘many of these being extant. 
udies and a method. 


Lutenists 
NFORTUNATE child king, 
a in_his diary, on July 
‘Monsieur le Marechal St. 
sh ambassador, came to me 
-He dined with me, 
the lute, saw me ride, 
sd 


Romance of the Guitar 


By ANDRES SEGOVIA 
ee Upon Notes Prepared by 


Papas SOLPECLES 


The story of the guitar is as fascinating as 4 Dumas romance. 
Far more people are now playing this instrument than was the case 


a few years ago. 


played 


The concerts of Senor Segovia, at which he has 
“everything” from Bach to Debussy, 


have stirred the en- 


thusiasm of the greatest musicians of the time. 


came to me to my study, supped with me 
and so departed to Richmond.’ 

“One reason why: music, like everything 
else, made such progress during Elizabeth’s 
reign is that, like all Henry VIII's children, 
the Queen was a musician herself and her 
favorite instrument was the lute. 

“Just about the same period at which we 
find mention of Signora Leonora as lutenist 
in the Pope’s chapel, the guitar was play- 
ing an entirely different part in England 
at the court of the profligate Charles II. 
In the Memoirs of Count de Garmont by 
Hamilton, edited by Sir Walter Scott, we 
read: ‘There was a certain foreigner 
(Francesco Corbetti) at court, famous for 
the guitar. He had a genius for music, 
and he was the only man who could make 
anything of the guitar. His! style of playing 
was so full of grace and tenderness that he 
could have given harmony to the most dis- 
cordant instruments. The truth is, nothing 
was too difficult for this foreigner to play. 
The King’s relish for his compositions had 
brought the instrument so much into vogue 
that every person played on it, well or ill; 
and you were as sure to see a guitar on a 


lady’s toilet as rouge or patches. The 
Duke of York played upon it tolerably well, 
and the Earl of Arran like Francesco him- 
self. 


All in the Cause of a Saraband 


cee HIS FRANCESCO had composed 

a saraband which either charmed 
or infatuated every person; for the whole 
“euitarery” at court were trying at it, and 
God knows what a universal strumming 
there was. The Duke of York, pretending 
not to be perfect in it, desired Lord Arran 
to play it to him. 

“‘T ady Chesterfield had the best guitar 
in England. The Earl of Arran who was 
desirous at playing his best conducted His 
Royal Highness to his sister’s apartments ; 
she was lodged at court at her father’s, the 
Duke of Ormond, and this wonderful 
guitar was lodged there, too. Whether this 
visit had been preconcerted or not I do not 
pretend to say, but it is certain that they 
found both the lady and the guitar at home; 
they likewise there found Lord Chesterfield 
so much surprised at this unexpected visit 
that it was a considerable time before he 


‘ 


MIGUEL LLOBET 
Llobet is one of the greatest Spanish Guitarists of recent history 
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_ thought of rising from his seat to receive 
them with due respect. 

‘Jealousy, like a malignant vapour, now 
seized upon his brain; a thousand sus- 
picions, blacker than ink, took possession of 
his imagination and were continually in- 
creasing; for, whilst the brother played 
upon the guitar to the Duke, the sister 
ogled and accompanied him with her eyes, 
as if the coast had been clear and there had 
been no enemy to observe them. This sara- 
band was repeated at least twenty times. 
The Duke declared it was played to per- 
fection. Lady Chesterfield found no fault 
with the composition. But her husband, 
who clearly perceived he was the person 
played upon, thought it a most detestable 


piece.” 
“Corbetti was born in 1612 in Pavia, 
Italy, and died in Paris in 1682. He toured 


all the principal cities of Europe and was 
guitarist to the Duke of Hanover and court 
guitarist to Louis Quatorze of France prior 
to his appointment in the same capacity to 
Charles II. Carlos: Schmid! in his Dizion- 
ario Universale dei Musicisti tells us that 
Robert De Visé, the most famous of Cor- 
betti’s pupils, in his ‘Livre de Guitarre’ 
which was published immediately after 
Corbetti’s death included an Allemande with 
the inscription ‘Tombeau de Monsieur 
Francisque Corbette’ which, by a curious 
coincidence, opens with a passage identical 
with the funeral march from the “Sym- 
phony Eroica’ of Beethoven. 

“Some of Corbetti’s compositions have 
been reissued recently by Max Eschig of 
Paris, but the famous saraband is ‘not in- 
cluded in the new issue, and it may be that 
Lord Chesterfield destroyed every trace of 
it. That Corbetti. was indeed a great per- 
former is proved by the following epitaph 
writen by Medard, one of his pupils: 
Ci-git ! Amphion de nos jours 
Francisque, cet homme si rare, 

Oui fit parler a la guitare 

Le vrai language des amours. 

a free translation of which is: 
Here lies the Amphion of our days, 
Francis, a man. so rare; 

With his guitar-he sang the lays 
Of love, in language fair. 

“We gather that the following advertise- 
ment which appeared in an Irish newspaper 
shortly after Corbetti’s time was a result 
of the fact that some of the guitarists of 
that period did not live up to the dignity 
of the instrument which they played. ‘We, 
the undersigned (25) Gentlemen and 
Ladies of the counties of Claire, Limerick 
and Tipperary, do hereby certify that Ed- 
mond Morgan, dancing and guitar master, 
has taught in our families for some years 
past where he behaved with the greatest 
discretion and sobriety, and acquitted himself 
with such extraordinary care and skill in 
his business that it is but justice to comply 
with his request in recommending him to 
any family that may want to employ one 
of his profession.’ 


Matteis—Engraver and Guitarist 

66 ICOLA MATTEIS, born during 

the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, was the first music engraver in 
England, and among the first pieces of 
music printed were several of his composi- 
tions for the guitar. According to the 
historian, North, ‘He was a consummate 
master of the guitar and had so much force 
upon it as to be able to contend with 
the harpsichord in concert.” (The word 
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‘contend’ seems to us particularly appro- 
priate in reference to some ‘pianists’ and 
‘guitarists’ of today.) Ballard, the first 
music printer in France, was brother-in-law 
to the lutenist of Charles IX. Practically 
all the kings of France maintained lutenists 
at their courts. Robert De Vizé, a pupil 
of Corbetti, whose compositions are in- 
cluded in my programs, was a guitarist 
of Louis XIV, at whose court also served 
as lutenists Corbetti, Lully and Medard. 
“The Crusades were partly responsible 
for the guitar and lute movement in 
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Europe, the crusaders upon ‘their return , 


bringing with them many of these instru- 
ments. Toward the end of the eighteenth 
century the guitar received such an impetus 
that, about the time of the great roman- 
ticists, it reached a stage of the most 
virulent bacillus citaralis' (guitar fever) as 
Richard Schmid puts it. 

“Ttaly, Spain and Germany have given us 
the greatest exponents of the instrument, 
although France, England and: the other 
European countries contributed to some ex- 
tent also. Many contributors to guitar 
literature came from the ranks of the great 
orchestral composers. Why historians have 
neglected to mention this fact is not known, 
unless it is that, not being acquainted with 
the guitar, they deemed it advisable to give 
brief mention or no mention at all to guitar 
compositions. Among those who played 
and wrote for the guitar are Handel, 
Schnabel, Garcia, Spohr, Hauptman (and 
his pupils Burgmiller, Cowen and Sulli- 
van), Rossini, Marschner, Donizetti, Verdi, 
Gade, Denza-and Mahler. 


Bach as Composer for Guitar 


&<FAHE GREAT Johann Sebastian Bach — 


was one of the earliest masters 
to succumb to the charms of the lute, for 
which instrument he played and wrote. He 
composed several suites which were later 
transcribed for the piano, violin and cello 
and are now again published for guitar. 
Many movements of these suites are played 
by me in my concerts. Bach also made use 
of the lute in the Saint John’s Passion for 
which he used special tuning. 

“Luigi Boccherini who, to many, is 
known only by his charming Minuet, was 
born in Lucca, Italy, but spent most of his 
time in Madrid where he died. There he 
found his knowledge of the guitar very 
profitable and was patronized by royalty. 
His works include twelve quintets for two 
violins, viola, cello and guitar, and nine 
quintets for two violins, guitar, viola and 
bass. Of these quintets three are now in 
print and are of exceptional beauty and 
interest. 

“Boccherini was not only a fine guitarist 
but an excellent cellist and knew how to 
use both instruments to great advantage. 
In his quintets the cello has an unusually 
interesting part owing to the fact that the 
guitar plays the bass which is generally 
given to the cello in string quartets. In 
these works Boccherini employs the guitar 
very successfully, using all the effects that 
are characteristic of ‘Spanish music. His 
Quintet, No. 3, was performed for the first 
time in this country in New York several 
years ago, Vahdah Olcott Bickford play- 
ing the guitar part and again in Wash- 
ington, D. C., two years ago, by the Elena 
de Sayn Quartet, I myself playing the 
guitar. 

“Had Paganini not played the violin at 
all, his name would have been immortalized 
by the guitar, as for a period of three years 
he abandoned the violin and proved himself 
as great a guitarist as violinist. A quota- 
tion of Schilling in Philip Bone’s “Man- 
dolin and Guitar” reads: ‘The celebrated 
Nicolo Paganini is such a great master on 
the guitar that even Lipinski (a famous 
Polish violin virtuoso who had ventured 
to seek a public contest with Paganini at 
Placentia in 1818) could barely decide 
whether he were greater on the violin or 
the guitar’ When Paganini was asked 


why he gave so much attention to the 
guitar, he replied, ‘I love it for its harmony. 
It is my constant companion in all my 
travels. Paganini’s love for the fretted 
instruments was born with his genius and, 
when a little boy, the first instrument that 
he played was the mandolin. 

“Paganini’s original style of composi- 
tion for the violin is due to his thorough 
knowledge of the mandolin and guitar; and 
those who are well acquainted with these 
two instruments can recognize their in- 
fluence on his writings. His works in- 
clude twelve sonatas for violin and guitar 
which he played on his tour with Luigi 
Legnani who was one of the greatest 
guitarists that Italy produced and who, in 
addition to playing guitar solos, accom- 


SCHUBERT WITH GUITAR 


panied the great virtuoso. -Paganini also 
composed trios; quartets and quintets for 
strings and guitar, solos, studies and a 
sonata with violin obbligato. 


Weber's Recreation . 


sé HE GREAT  romanticist, Carl 
Maria von Weber, like most of 
his contemporaries, played the guitar. 


Grove says: ‘He had also acquired con- 
siderable skill on the guitar on which he 
would accompany his own mellow voice in 
songs, mostly of a humorous character, 
with inimitable effect. This talent was 
often of great use to him in society, and 
he composed many lieder with guitar ac- 
companiment.’ Eighteen of the songs 
mentioned are now in print, also a Di- 
vertimento for guitar and piano, Op. 38, 
which consists of an Andante, Valse, Five 
Variations and a Polacca, and many solos 
and duets. Weber loved the guitar so 
much that he found in it the inspiration 
for all his operatic melodies. 

“Too poor to possess a piano, Franz 
Schubert used the guitar to work on his 
compositions and accompany his light bari- 
tone yoice. As a little boy he studied the 
instrument, and, judging from his writings, 
was as good a virtuoso as many of the 
celebrated guitarists of his time. The 
proud possessor of one of his guitars, 
Richard Schmid, whose father knew Schu- 
bert’s brother, Ferdinand, well, edited two 
volumes of Schubert’s original songs with 
guitar accompaniment, and, in his sketch 
of the composer’s life, quotes Umlauf who 
said: ‘In my morning visits, which I usually 
paid Schubert before office hours, I found 
him still in bed. I also found him with his 
guitar already in his hands in full activity. 
He generally sang to me newly-composed 
songs to his guitar,’ 


Compositions Influenced 
‘THE INFLUENCE of the guitar 

on Schubert’s compositions is indis- 
putably recognized, especially in his song 
accompaniments. His immortal serenade 


marked @ la guitarre and the notes marked 
legato-staccato prove this further. 

One of the most beautiful of his works, 
a Quartet in G for violin or flute, viola, 
cello and guitar, is particularly interesting 
as it was not discovered until a hundred 
and four years after it was written. It 
was published in 1926 by Drei Masken 
Verlag of Munich, and in the United 
States was played for the first time by the 
Elena de Sayn Quartet at Washington, D. 
C. This work consists of five movements, 
Moderato, Minuetto, Lento e  patetico, 
Zingara and Tema con variaziom. How 
many variations Schubert intended to write 
js not known as he completed only two and 
wrote three measures of the third. How- 
ever, in order that it might be performed 
in public, this variation was completed by 
Dr. Georg Kinsky. A facsimile of the first 
page, dated February 26, 1814, shows that 
Schubert originally intended it as a trio. 

“Commenting on this Quartet in G the 
great Wagnerian authority, Kurt Hetzel, 
now living in Washington, D. C., said: 
‘The Quartet in G Major by Franz Schu- 
bert is a masterpiece of no less value than 
his famous “Unfinished Symphony,” and I 
am sure it will be taken into the repertoire 
of all leading string quartets, as it gives 
through the inclusion of the guitar a most 
welcome amplification of the existing tone 
colors.” 

“Hector Berlioz, ‘The father of the or- 
chestra,’ pursued his musical studies on the 
guitar, that being the only polyphonic in- 
strument which he played. He tells us in 
his Memoirs that he was born December 
11, 1803, and had his first sensation of mu- 
sic at the same time he had that of love, at 
the age of twelve. Before he had any 
musical instruction he could play the tam- 
bour, an instrument similar to the guitar, 
and the flageolet. Later he undertook the 
study of the flute and guitar but had not 
taken many lessons on the latter when his 
teacher went to his father and said, ‘Mon- 
sieur, it is impossible for me to continue 
giving lessons to your son.’ 

““But why? Has he been impolite, or 
so lazy that you find him hopeless?’ asked 
the father. 

“Not at all; but it would be absurd, for 
he is already as skillful as I am!’ 


Berlioz, Teacher of Guitar 


Bettie became very proficient on 
the guitar, and, during his adven- 
turous life in Paris, was able to earn money 
by teaching it. Among his compositions 
are Variations for Solo Guitar and Little 
Songs, settings of Moore’s melodies which 
we are told could rouse his fellow-student, 
Felix Mendelssohn, out of his moods of 
despondency. Referring to the evenings 
spent with his musical companions in the 
garden portico of the academy at Rome 
he writes, ‘my poor guitar and bad voice 
were pressed into service and, all «sitting 
around a little fountain, we were singing in 
the moonlight the dreamy melodies of 
Freischiitz, Oberon, Euryanthe, and so 
forth, for I must say the musical taste of 
my classmates was far from low.’ 

“The guitar was Berlioz’ constant com- 
panion and, in his frequent trips to the 
mountains to disperse his melancholy 
moods, he went chassant ou chantant (hunt- 
ing or singing); that is, he took with him 
either his rifle or his guitar on which he 
improvised melodies -on lines from the 
classic writers. Berlioz, one of the sever- 
est of music critics, considered the guitar 
a most important orchestral instrument, 
and, in his “Treatise on Instrumentation 
and Orchestration” devotes several pages 
to it. One of his guitars which is now in 
the Nationale Conservatoire de Musique in 
Paris is of double interest as it was pre- 
viously used by Paganini, his friend and 
benefactor. 

“The fascinating power and subtle charm 
of the guitar can best be illustrated by 
mentioning the effect that it had on the 
composer of ‘Faust,’ Charles Gounod, the 


great Frenchman. According 
the Opera Museum of Paris 
guitar on which Gounod inset 
24 Aprile, 1862, in memory | 
occasion.’ The incident referret 
one evening, when, vacationing 
tiful lake of Nemi in Italy, he 
singing in the distance to the ae 
of a guitar and was so enrap 
he moved in the direction 
Upon reaching the singer he s 
In Gounod’s words, ‘I wished 
both the singer and the guitar, 
was not possible, he did the nes 
buying the guitar on which | 
inscription just given. 

“Special mention must be 
Gruber whose name was pé 
the immortal Christmas song, 
which he composed while 
the village of Oberndorf. Be 
Christmas eve of the year 
Mohr, the pastor of Oberndor! 
school-master, Gruber, showed] 
mas hymn he had just written, ; 
him to set it to music for two! 
and chorus with guitar 
Gruber read the poem and ¢ 
desired parts and accompanif 
ing them the same evening t¢ 
man. On Christmas night of t 
in a small church on the lone 
side, this devotional and ins 
was sung for the first time, 
companiment of guitar’ Gr 
prolific composer, having writt 
a hundred masses and a grea 
instrumental pieces, many 0: 
for guitar. 


The Composer's Instr 


<<" TSHE COMPOSERS whe 
study of the guitar are 

that we shall mention only tho 
preéminent in their art. 
“Although Ferdinando Ca 
1841) does not rank with the 
composers, he nevertheless de 
mention as the first to dep 
old style of suites. He reall 
sibilities of the guitar and w 
was then a modern style. 
earliest works, Overture, Op. 
guitar solo, is a complete sona 
Later he wrote several sona 
and piano, in three movemen 
his writings are similar to th 
Haydn. He also wrote the 
for the guitar which is still 
throughout Europe, numerou 
other works. Carulli’s son, . 
also a guitarist, but devoted 
time to teaching voice, harm 
position, one of his famous 
Alexandre Guilmant. i 
“Carulli’s style was improy 
Carcassi (1792-1853) y 
both more brilliant and 
His compositions are nu 
them being operatic arias wi 
He also wrote an exhaustive 
is used widely in this count 
-in Europe and is excelled 
have since been written. 
“One of the greatest exp 
guitar was the Italian m 
Giuliani, (1780-circa 1840). I 
ing that Beethoven heard 1 
‘The guitar is a miniatur 
itself’ Like most guitarists 
Giuliani was self-taught, 
eighteen we find him an 
virtuoso touring Europe. 1 
1821 he resided in Vienna | 
and teaching, and was appo 
musician and teacher to th 
Marie Louise. Many me 
Austrian royal family and 
the guitar with him. Mose 
and Diabelli, also excellent — 
close friends of Giuliani wi 
frequently appeared in conce 
range from easy te 
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Cohe Great lasters As Students 


Tschaikowsky, 1840-1893 


THE AMATEUR of. great 
es and some genius, Tschaikow- 
s a shining light, an example of 
e done when seemingly all cir- 
are against one. 

lwsky was an amateur who 
(. It so happens that. Russian 
Jat one time largely in the hands 
3. Russia was formerly behind 
of music, but it has profited by 
nce of other countries, and 
‘ation is now practical and up- 
<h in Russia there was then 
ate support for music as in 
hin. and America, It is interest- 
, that the founder of modern 
Isic, Glinka, was a pupil of John 
} Dublin), composer of lovely 
who settled in St. Petersburg in 
hat the other founders, Bala- 
fengineer; Rimsky-Korsakov, a 


; Borodin, a chemist, and 
‘ky representing the “young 
hool,” were amateurs. These 


owedly built on Russian folk 
ce. Anton Rubinstein, who 
1 for the musical reputation of 
892 attributed this to “the pov- 
fr own invention;”’ but the 
svement in music is now well 
other countries as well as in 


Carefree Youth 


WSKY was, in his youth, 
se who do not have grit 
e down to hard study. He 
society, and his interest in 
9 beyond playing drawing- 
ening parties. 
to the school of juris- 
at the age of ten; and 
there, nine years after- 
to take piano lessons. 
those youths who develop 
ig school he obtained a 
ip in 1859—though it 
is desultory there in his 


he began to find out 
ies. He would scram- 
s Invitation to the 
very little about music 
dilettante. It so hap- 
that a remark of his 
possible to modulate 
another without using 
hords” aroused his inter- 


ent genius. 


aservatory 


* twenty-one (1861), 
to join the Harmony 
Conservatory of Music 
ind then began to think 
a career though he 
would be able to 
to his sister: “If 
jastic over a thing 


Aservatoire his care- 
work attracted the 
who gave Tschai- 
e. This was just 
now we have the 
our hero converted 
ubit is in ‘had accom- 


By Herpert WEsSTERBY 


A New Era Begins 


SCHAIKOWSKY resigned his official 

post, foreswore the evening parties 
and began to work—really to work, and 
the result, in three years’ time, was seen in 
his diploma work, “Ode to Joy,” a cantata 
for solo, chorus and orchestra, for which 
he received a silver medal. To accom- 
plish this had meant sometimes sitting up 
all night. He now proved himself full of 
energy and enthusiasm, where before he 
had been lackadaisical; he had found his 
lodestar, and he followed it. He meant 
to make a name and acted on the assump- 
tion that 


“One crowded hour of. glorious life 
Is* worth an age without a name.” 
—(Scott) 

Composition was his chief study from 
1865, although some attention was given 
to the Piano, Organ and Flute. He had 
begun the study of Orchestration two 
years before, under Rubinstein. Rubin- 
stein had great influence over him and in- 
culcated a love of the Classics and the 
mastery of the language of the orchestra. 

Tschaikowsky was too late in taking up 
the Piano seriously and never learned the 
way of writing pianistically like his fellow- 
workers, Balakirev, Glazounov, Liadov 
and others, who acquired the most ad- 
vanced style of technic of the present 
age. It will be noticed that it is in his 
small Characteristic Pieces for Piano that 
he is most successful and these were mod- 
eled on the style of Schumann. He was 
in reality an orchestral composer. 


The Concerto in B-Flat Minor 


N HIS FINE Pianoforte Concerto in 

Bb minor (1872-73), in which the Or- 
chestra and Piano join forces, he surpasses 
himself, and we have one of the most 
popular examples of this class of com- 
position. 


Kashkin, who became a kind of Bos- 
well to his hero, relates how that “The 
task proved a difficult one because the in- 
vention of passages for the piano com- 
bined with the orchestra did not come 
easily to him.’ Tschaikowsky took the 
score to Nicholas Rubinstein, the brother 
of Anton, who, says Kashkin, “was dis- 
agreeably surprised that Tschaikowsky—not 
being a Pianist—had not asked his advice 
about the piano part.” Nicholas found 
fault with the technic. Tschaikowsky did 
not then alter the technic but changed the 
dedication to von Btilow who was start- 
ing on a tour in the United States; and 
thus Boston, Massachusetts, had the plea- 
sure of a first performance. The com- 
poser, however, took thought over his 
technic and the new revised edition of 
1889 found a much altered piano part. 
We are anticipating, however. 


Enters the Profession 


IS FRIEND, Anton Rubinstein, helped 
him during his studentship to get 
work as an accompanist and teacher. In 
1866 he was appointed teacher of harmony 
at the new Moscow Conservatory. He 
was then twenty-six years of age. Here 


TSCHAIKOWSKY IN 1873, AT THE AGE OF THIRTY-THREE 


| 


in Moscow his knowledge of literature and 
art was enlarged through his membership 
in the Artists’ Club. French he spoke, 
but English works he knew only through 
translations. He had a good memory for 
music and was business-like; but like 
most musicians he was absorbed and ab- 
sent-minded. He worked simultaneously 
at several compositions, always, Kashkin 
says, “with great care and absolutely with- 
out haste.” 

So far his compositions had not been 
successful and were not published; but in 
the winter of 1866-67 his earnest appren- 
ticeship to his art began to bear fruit. 
That tenacity and perseverance which had 
been aroused by Anton Rubinstein was at 
last taking effect. The first stage of his 
studentship was over. He found, doubt- 
less like many others, that it was not until 
school was left behind that real educa- 
tion began, the education which comes 
from one’s own unaided efforts, when one 
has to strike out on one’s own initiative and 
sink or swim. 

Tschaikowsky’s diploma work did not 
help to capture the ear of the general pub- 
lic. Like other composers he found that 
it is not preparation but achievement which 
counts. 


A First Success 


URING his summer holiday in 1866, he 

wrote the first piece for piano which 
made him famous: the Chant sans Paroles, 
Op. 2, No. 3—here quoted, as there is 
another in A minor (Op. 40, No. 6). 


Ex.1 


Chant Sans Paroles, Op 2, No.3 
Allegretto grazioso 


Here the melody is everything, as the 
setting or accompaniment is in big chords 
and not easily played. Next year his first 
opera, “The Voievoda,” contained an or- 
chestral number, Dances of the Serving 


Maids, which made a great hit. Inciden- 
tally his attempt at conducting, owing to 
his shy, retiring disposition, pointed to his 
limitations in that respect. His beautiful 
“Romeo and Juliet Overture’ followed in 
1869, but owing to local excitement in 
other matters was overlooked at its first 
performance. Luck and good management 
always play a big part in the capture of 
the general public. In this case luck was 
against him; and his gentle and sensitive 
mind craving encouragement must have felt 
the reverse acutely. 

In 1871, not having the “wherewithal” 
to obtain a summer holiday abroad, a con- 
cert was organized, for which he wrote 
his first string quartet, in which the 
Andante is founded on a Russian air. It 
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so happened that the composer had been 
awakened by a plasterer at work just be- 
low his window. Tschaikowsky wrote 
down the air and made use of it. He 
became interested in the folk music of 
his own country, and its influence is re- 
flected in his first group of songs, Op. 
6, which were written about this time. 
The composer Cui relates that Tschaikow- 
sky “did not hesitate to mutilate the text 
of the greatest poets.” Like Beethoven, 
Wagner and Elgar he was not at heart a 
lyricist; his medium (as with them) was 
the orchestra—con amore. 

Tchaikowsky’s poetic mutilations do not 
appl y, of course, to the English translation 
as in Mr. Wishaw’s beautiful adaptations. 

This first group of songs contained two 
which are famous for their individual mel- 
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ody and for that poignancy and sweet 
melancholy which we find in Russian 
music: Op. 2, No. 6. Nay, though my heart 
should break; and No. 4, Ah, weep no 
more. 

Ex. 24 as 


Only a Yearning Heart 
Nay! Though My Heart Should Break 


Andante non troppo 
lye yearn - ing heart 
though my heart should break, 


On - 
Nay! 


“Vakoula the Smith,” appeared, but were 
not appreciated. 

The vigorous “Second Symphony” based 
on Russian melodies and the Symphonic 
Poem, “The Tempest” (based on Shake- 
speare), received better receptions—the 
latter in Paris. 

Now came the great “Pianoforte Concerto 
in B flat minor’—already mentioned—in 
1874. We may add that, on Von Biilow tele- 
graphing from Boston the success of this 
work, Tschaikowsky—then very short of 
money—had to spend his all in answer- 
ing it. Its magnificent opening theme well 
deserves quotation. 


Concerto in Bb Minor 
Andante molto maestoso 


Bx. 3? 


sad - 
love 


can feel my 
I __ still would 


“Ah! Weep No More” 
Moderato assai 
Pp 


Bx.2b 


=== 


do 


my dar-ling not Sor-row 


In Russia, as in France and Italy, the 
great attraction for composers is that mix- 
ture or ensemble of the arts—the Opera— 


an attraction which seems to hinder the 
devotion of both composers and general 
public to the purer forms of art as prac- 
ticed in other countries. Tschaikowsky was 
busy again with the opera “Undine” and 
then “The Oprichnik,’ also “The Snow 
Queen” which, as ballet music, was per- 
formed in 1873, but which was not then 
a success, as it lacked dramatic interest. 

Tschaikowsky was now always busy. 
His work as Harmony Professor at the 
Moscow Conservatory, taking often nine 
hours a day, was not very congenial; but 
his beloved composition, in spite of many 
non-successes, occupied his spare hours. 
His Second Quartet and another opera, 
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Apart from his genius for orchestration, 
melody was his principal gift, a gift that 
made all forms acceptable—and one with- 
out which no composer can attain lasting 
fame. 

The next year, 1875, saw the produc- 
tion of his Polish or “Third Symphony,” 
Op. 29. Tschaikowsky was now thirty-five 
and his fame was established. The second 
stage of his career was, one might say, 
completed, and he enters now on the 
Finale, as the master. 

It is not possible to mention all of his 
works in succession, even if that were de- 
sirable, for no man is always inspired; 
but he now for the rest of his short life 
worked most assiduously. His list of 
works is wonderful for its comprehensive- 
ness and variety—celeven operas, a fairy 


- 


play, three ballets, six symphonies, five 
orchestral suites, a serenade for string 
orchestra, four concert overtures or sym- 
phonic poems, including the ever popular 
“1812 Overture,” three piano concertos, 
numerous chamber works for strings, two 
Russian church services, nine church 
choruses, marches for orchestra, cantatas, 
many songs and vocal duets, and about 
one hundred piano pieces. 


Snowdrops (April) 
Allegretto con moto_ 


Wit 


Master Compositions 


UT OF THESE there stand forward 

his. “1812. Overture,” his “Fantasia 
for Orchestra, Irancisco di Rimini’-—a 
veritable picture of the “Inferno;” the 
Orchestral Ballet; the elegant “Casse 
Noisettes” (or Nutcracker Suite); the 
charming ballet “The Sleeping Beauty ;” 
the “Sixth, or Pathetic Symphony;” the 
“Capriccio. Italien;’ the opera, “Eugene 
Onegin,” and the Pianoforte Trio. That 
fascinating picture of gloom and despair, 
the “Pathetic Symphony,” was finished on 
August 31, 1893, and within six weeks. 
(October 12) of that date its author had 
passed away. 


March, 


Unpianistic Works 


> 
Or HIS. pianoforte works, with which 
most of us are acquainted, some of 
them, owing to his lack of piano technic, 
are ungainly (take, for instance, from 
measure ten in the Chant sans Paroles in F), 
and this prevents their attaining the highest 
rank; but as a writer of characteristic 
sketches in miniature form, Tschaikowsky 
is prominent. One collective work in this 
form is the “Seasons,” which he had been 
commissioned to write for a St. Peters- 
burg magazine, consisting of twelve short 
pieces which were to appear monthly. His 
man-servant, who had to remind him, 
would come on the appointed day and say: 
“Peter Ilich, this is your day for send- 
ing to Petersburg;” whereupon Peter 
would dash off to his desk and scribble off 
the piece for the next post. Of these 
pieces we have the plaintive Lark’s Song, 
the naively pretty Snowdrop, and the un- 
usually gay Barcarolle (or Boat Song) 
with its swaying episode in the major. 
Besides these piano pieces there are also 
his mazurkas in C and D and the Op. 9, 
a Danse Russe in A minor; the well-known 
Chanson Triste; Natha Valse; Minuetto 
Scherzundo in E flat (Op. 51); pretty Im- 
promptu in A flat; Romance, Op. 5; and 
Valse in A flat, Op. 40. These intimate 
pieces in various styles reveal the man, 
and a selection from them, concluding with 
the vivacious Sleigh Ride, would make a 
good pianoforte program for an “Evening 
with Tschaikowsky.” Some of his songs 
interpolated would, of course, make it still 
more interesting. 
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Double Notes 


By Harotp Mynninco 


’ 


Or ALL THE exercises for making the 
hand flexible the most efficacious is the 
practicing of double notes. Fifteen minutes 
devoted to this work is worth an hour's 
practice of miscellaneous finger exercises. 

In practicing octaves one learns to play 
merely octaves, and it is doubtful if any 
other phase of piano technic is much im- 
proved. Not so with double notes. Ob- 
viously if one practices double notes one 
not only learns how to play double notes 
but benefits greatly in every phase of piano 
technic. Famous English piano teachers 
have given a great deal of attention to 
double notes. Tobias Matthay has written 


the exercises. 
rested. 


“Our modern composer composes in the morning ‘in a moder 
which is old-fashioned at dusk. He evolves a new theory, or a new 
There are half.a hundred different ways of 2 
But alas, there still remains only one way of listening to music.” 


every half-hour. 


From his “Album for the 
is modeled on that of Schu 
esting suite. for young people 
ranged from the following 1 
8-Waltz, 
Song, 17-Landler, 21-Sweet Dr 
22-(another) “Song of the Lz 

This account would be incoi 
out mention of his unfortuna 
in 1877, at the age of 37. Ts 
was absorbed in his art, shy, 
almost afraid of the “weaker 
tonina had cherished a secret 
years, and at length, 
going, vigils and prayers,” wt 
‘In the interviey 
out his gray hairs, but she ai 
she wanted to sit near him, 
and hear him play; and, tho 
kowsky begged for a day's gf 
mately gave in. 4 

The result of this ultra-~mode 
choice of matrimony, however, 
In six weeks’ time he 
a complete nervous breakdow 
to a friend he says: 

“Something is broken with 
wings are cut and I shall ne 


He eventually, however, pu 
but if we hear in | 
later works that sense of trag 
“Pathetic Symphony,” 
is from the wound that never | 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS 
WESTERBY’S ART 


leading Russia 
were really musical amateurs 
sense), with other vocations? 
2. What was the nature 
sky as a youth and student? 
3. How did Rubinstein inflt 


4. What were Tschaikow 
tions as a composer for the { 
5. What are five of his 


a book on the subject and 
Smith believes it to be the s 
cise for achieving mastery 0 
Nevertheless they must not be 
much or the hand is-apt to be 

We take a short passage, { 
loudly and then quite softly. 
loud playing with soft playin; 
double notes the greatest bene 
from the work at the piano. 


Fast playing is not permitte 
this is likely to stiffen the fo 


10-Mazurka 


“after 
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By Jose Irurst 


An INTERVIEW WitH THE SPANISH PIANIST 


Secured Expressly for “Ohe Etude” by 


FLorRENcE LEONARD 


This article may be read independently of the first section which appeared in the special Spanish number for April. 
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nterpretation 


Mr. 


Iturbi’s ideas and suggestions are so fine that we wish that this were a long series instead of two independent articles. 


tice of Musicianship 
YOULD interpret the music of 
Wmasters, one must first have 
fwe worked very hard at tech- 
out a system by 
accumulated a capital of 
fn | play I use only twenty 
@i capital. Therefore 1 am 
dmysell entirely to the music 


@ worked 


only subconsciously of technic. 
Ww technical work into three 
articulation of the fingers, 
Hotes, as thirds and sixths, 


Waves and chords. To play a 
Or a single chord is compara- 
Bit a succession of octaves or 
% some difficulty, because . it 
Wed with finger action (articu- 


' try to play rapid octaves 
dider. We cannot succeed be- 
dm is so long and large that, 
‘+1 make one movement with it, 
jake a thousand swift down- 
ints. Therefore we use the 
fencing. For in fencing the 
ants are light, supple, swift. 
‘ments must be slow. 
four sections of the arm (I 
{ the arm as a whole), the 
| forearm, upper arm and, for 
|) and most massive effects, the 
|) wrist must always be supple, 
ven when using the rest of 
Ve you seen the jointed dolls 
/h joint can be moved sep- 
| arm is like that. I keep the 
eparated. I begin with the 
when that becomes a little 
forearm, then the upper 
shoulder. Thus I always 
trength. 

separately, but I see 
Il elastic. 


aking of the piano alone, 
of elasticity, but of life in 
inciple of elasticity ap- 
The body of the auto- 
springs or the shocks 
unendurable. To play 
would be as uncomfor- 
1 an automobile without 
, it is from this same 
get resonance. 

ing I use my fingers 
great strength in them. 
m muscles, not the tri- 
care to develop great 
eps muscle also, so that 
it is needed. 

for strengthening the 
following exercise: I 
iger a hammer. The 
the fingers are sharply 
and lifted not more 
e the keys. With the 
d very firm but not 
iddenly flies down to 
. The other fingers 
jon. There is a short 
h flies down and rests, 
the fingers are down. 
ion, and continue the 
re I am practicing. 
each finger must be 
al between the finger 
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strokes is longer. The tension (holding 
firm) continues, in the waiting fingers, till 
all five fingers have played. For that is 
where they get their strength, not in the 
playing movement, which is light and 
swift but in the preceding tension. The 
arm hangs quietly, even while I shift my 
hand swiftly to the next position. 

This manner of practicing with the fin- 
gers results in clearness and in great en- 
durance. To be sure, one can have good 
playing without it, yet it is not the most 
pianistic playing. There are many artists 
who are musical but yet are not typically 
pianists, because they have not the pianistic 
clearness and resonance. 

Without this ability (articulation and 
strength) the pianist is like a violinist who 
can put his fingers correctly on the strings, 
but has no vibrato in his hand and tone. 

This resonance is especially necessary, 
for instance, in playing Mozart. Mozart 
should not always be played softly. No! 
But his music should always be not insipid 
arid weak, but clean and full, whether it be 
forte or piano. 3 


Gaining Reserve Strength 


N PRACTICING I keep very firm in 

playing, very supple, but without ex- 
tremes of movement. Through this man- 
ner of practicing I have gained so much 
reserve strength that I can play long pro- 
grams without fatigue. Only occasionally 
J call on all my reserve for extreme effects. 
In that case the triceps muscle comes into 
play, but it is never contracted and only 
slightly tense. My whole physique is the 
result of exercise, for, as a boy, I was 
very frail and had to exercise vigorously 
to grow strong. Now I am solid and 
muscular. 

For double notes, I practice the Czerny 
Toccata, with these same extremely swift 
movements, and with strong tension in the 
waiting fingers. For octaves I use the 
second book only of Kullak’s “Octave 


Studies,” and two Etudes of Moszkowski. 
This is my daily material for exercises and 
etudes. 

Whenever surfaces rub against each 
other they induce friction. Friction is heat- 
ing. Now when muscles rub against each 
other, and cause heat, a toxin is instantly 
formed. This poison impairs the circula- 
tion of the blood, and thus fatigue sets in. 

This fatigue must be avoided by a certain 
training, during which the toxin is de- 
stroyed by its own poison. 

The first day of practice one can play, 
say, thirty seconds before fatigue sets in; 
and this period must be carefully watched. 
The second day one can play only fifteen 
seconds, because the muscles are tired from 
the preceding day’s practice. The third 
day one must rest entirely. But on the 
fourth day one can play again thirty sec- 
onds and after that gradually more and 
more. Then brain and will come into ac- 
tion. I have built up my daily work until 
I can now practice four hours continuously. 
But I could not do this at first. I place 
logic and will power above everything, for 
it is through my dependence on them that 
I have been able to develop my work. 

I feel that I must arrive at my goal, no 
matter what is the cost. I have no pity on 
myself. I do not yield to interruptions, to 
fatigue. Many people think that they can 
work a few hours’ or a few weeks now 
and then and by this means become fine 
players. No! They can never succeed 
unless they work continuously. And _ this 
statement applies not only to a day’s prac- 
ticing but also to the very exercises which 
I have just described. While the student 
is practicing, if he stops for one instant, 
makes any movement away from the keys 
as if merely to touch the face with the 
hand, he has broken the tension; he has re- 
laxed and interfered with the process of 
toxin-forming; he cannot start anew till 
the following day. 

The whole process of practicing is like 


Suppose one has to boil 
a kettle of water, and that five minutes 
are required to bring it to a boil. The 
first day it is left on the stove three min- 
utes, it has not boiled! The next day it 
is left on two minutes, still it has not 
boiled, although it has been over the fire 
for five minutes altogether. The third day 
if is left on for four minutes and still it 
has not boiled. In fact it never will boil 
unless it stays over the fire for five con- 
minutes. So it if with minutes, 
hours, days, weeks, months of practicing. 
It is the fashion to say, “I love this or 
that music.” But, I repeat, one cannot play 
it unless one works for technic, for the 
means of playing it. Why is it that some 
orchestras are so much better than others? 
Why, except that they have the technic? 
Why, except that they have the conductors 
who make them do the necessary work? 
With the piano many persons do not feel 
the necessity for work, because they are 
satisfied with such effects as are easily made. 
The violin, on the other hand, can give 
nothing without technic. Piano players do 
not listen enough, or they would realize 
how inadequate their playing is. . 


boiling water. 


secutive 


For instance, this Sonata of Mozart could 
be played as in Ex. 6a, with a “dead” left 
hand. It does not sound so badly. But let it 
be played with life in the left hand (see b) 
and how much more beautiful it can be 
made by making use of technical equip- 
ment. So, having prepared my technical 
equipment, I put it at the service of the 


composer. Then when I play I do not 
have to think of technic but of the com- 
position. 

What is velocity? Velocity is a result 
of something. Velocity does not arise 
from the mere repetition of notes. Ve- 
locity results from three things. It comes 


from slow practice, for the slow practice 
creates strength and strength is necessary 
for speed. 

Velocity comes also from quick practice. 
The student should practice in the propor- 
tion of three hours’ slow practice to one 
hour’s fast. By fast practice I mean mod- 
erately fast—at times, very fast. Without 
this fast practice velocity cannot be ac- 
quired. / 

Thirdly, when one plays fast, one must 
play in a relaxed manner, that is, with the 
right amount of relaxation which I may 
call elasticity. “The right amount of re- 
laxation”—what is that? In the slow 
practice the movement is swift and the 
finger which moves is not tense. It moves 
swiftly, easily and then rests, while the re- 
maining fingers keep their tension. The 
interval between the notes is long. In the 
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rapid playing, one does not keep the ex- 
treme tension. . The swift movements suc- 
ceed each other swiftly, and the whole arm 
and hand are supple and yielding, accord- 
ing to the needs of the tone. The wrist is 
sometimes high and sometimes low (never 
extremely high or low) and the arm as- 
sists to greater or less degree as more or 
less endurance is required. 

Now, when one plays very rapidly, one 
calls on reserve force. It is in this force or 
strength that velocity Jies. When one 
makes all the gradations from pianissimo 
to fortissimo, the arm is brought more or 
less into action; and one calls again upon 
one’s potential force or strength. 


een comoemiiaased 


ENRIQUE GRANADOS, RIGHT, AND HIS 
FRIEND ERNEST SCHELLING 


Reserve strength produces true playing. 
The different variations of touch—velouté, 
perlé, staccato, whatever they may be— 
these are the results only of our potential 
force. In cantilena, I play with the fingers 
firm, but the arm soft, whether in single 
notes, Or octaves, as in this ‘passage from 


“Ondine” : 


BEx.'7 


bitty oteh Es Eee 


(Left Hand) sempre pp 


where the left hand plays in octaves, just 


over the right. Also I must have finger 
strength, to bring out notes “in relief” 
within a chord. Without that potential 
strength I cannot accomplish it. In pianis- 
simo, 1 do much of ‘the playing with the 
arm, but the fingers are always ready to 
assist. The proportion of activity of arm 
and finger is constantly changing to make 
the effect which the music requires. As to 
the depth of touch, I do not wish to know 
or think where the key stops, where the tone 
comes to an end. The trajectory goes far 
below the keyboard, the trajectory of my 
feeling ! 

But whatever one plays, one must always 
have song, must always have clearness. 
One must, moreover, be always changing 
the touch, to express the idea of the com- 
poser. For myself, I am always seeking, 
and am never satisfied! 


“Romantic music was a product of sen- 
timent and imagination; my music ts a 
product of motion and rhythm. Nobody 
has found as yet a suitable name for this 
new tendency in amusical development. 
Nor did the romanticists know how we 
would refer to them. We stand at the 
foot of an immense mountain through 
which we cannot see.” 

—Icor STRAVINSKY. 


Opus—Key—(Composer 
By LAWRENCE GOLDMAN 


How carefully does the average musician 
observe the identifying details of the music 
he plays or hears? The importance of 
knowing the exact title, composer, key and 
opus number of a composition as well as 
the work from which it comes can be 
appreciated by anyone who has seen a mu- 
sic store clerk wade through literally bales 
of sheet music in search’ of “a prelude.” 
The prospective buyer has probably heard 
and admired the composition at a recital 
or when played by a friend or on a phono- 
graph record. But he is not quite certain 
of the composer, and, as for the key and 
opus, why, who notices such trifles? The 
result is, the composition may be unearthed 
and may not be. 

Much time and patience would have been 
saved at any rate if the buyer had known 
he wanted Chopin’s Prelude in F, Op. 28, 
No. 23, or Debussy’s Prelude from ‘Pour 
le Piano.” Chopin’s music is listed by opus 
number; Debussy’s is not. But there is 
always some sure means of identifying 
every composition. 

To test himself in this type of observa- 
tion, let the student see if he can tell how 
many of the compositions in the following 
program are incorrectly written: 


Sonota quasi fantasia Beethoven 
Adagio 
Allegretto 


Presto 


Scherzo, B-flat minor, Op. 39° 
Mazurka, A major, Op. 17, No. 4 
Etudes, Op. 10 

F-sharp major 

G minor 
Grande Valse Brillante, F major 


Hark, Hark, the Lark 
La Campanella Liszt 
Maiden’s Wish Z 
Bergamasque Suite 

Danse 

Ménéstrels 

Jeux d'eau 


Chopin 


Debussy 


“Artistic pedaling is half the playing. 
As in any art, there are a few elementary 
rules by which one can be guided, but be- 
yond these the entire matter depends upon 
the player's perception of the composer's 
intention. The sonority of various instru- 
ments, the acoustics of different concert 
halls, and the style of the composition it- 
self (i. e. Debussy’s music must be pedaled 
in a very different way from Beethoven's) 
are factors which determine the pedaling to 
be employed.”—ALEXANDER RAAB. 
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WO BOOKS of definite interest to 
record collectors are “Masters In 
Miniature” by George C. Jell, and 

the new Victor Opera Book. The first of 
these presents the stories of twenty-four 
favorite composers from Bach to Stravin- 
Mr. Jell’s style which is straight-for- 
ward and readily understood by musician 
and layman shows! a fine regard for ac- 
curacy and conciseness. The fact that 
many of the annotations given with Colum- 
bia Masterworks have come from the pen 
of Mr. Jell should, in itself, suffice to 
recommend his book. Victor’s new “Book 
of the Opera” is'‘commendable for its many 
newly added stories of more modern operas, 
and also for its comprehensive preface. Of 
especial interest to the record collector is 
the group of imported discs of Russian 
operatic selections to be found under the 
variously listed Russian operas. They are 
all admirably sung and interpreted by native 
artists. 

Much has been written about the mysti- 
cism, the ecstatic sentiment, and the in- 
equality of César Franck’s music. In the 
ultimate analysis his fame rests upon only 
a small group of works, of which the 
noblest and most poetic is his string quartet. 
Here we have the essence of all his in- 
spiration, reflection and auditory imagina- 
tion. Its initial performance which came 
six months before his death won for him 
his first unqualified public success. Colum- 
bia, through their album 129, have dis- 
played wisdom in perpetuating for popular 
consumption this fine work. It is ably and 
sincerely, although not ideally, performed 
by the London String Quartet, an organ- 
ization which has been considerably altered 
in recent years. 

There is rare musicianship and a unity 
of quartet style in the Brosa Quartet’s re- 
cording of Mosart’s String Quartet in D 
Major, No. 8, to be found upon Bruns- 
wick discs 90015 and 16, although here 
again we find an able interpretation rather 
than a perfect one. .Surely Mozart de- 
mands more resiliency and humor! And 


yet this recording should not be missed—’ 


for the work is one of genuine loveliness 
and the Brosa Quartet is to be reckoned 
with. 
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THE SUNKEN ORCHESTRA 
This is how the Sunken. Orchestra at Bayreuth looks from under the Stage. 
Wagner is conducting. Richard Strauss’ father was a horn player in this orchestra, 
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A DeparTMENT OF Repropucep Music — 
By Peter HucH Reep 


A Department dealing with Master Discs and written by . 
Discs of educational importance will be considered regardless of ' 
relating to this column should be addressed “Tue Erups, Dept. of 


. the new music of Spain. 
from 


Discs 


t 


Parsifal Conducted 
A MOST distinguished of 
the third act of “Par: 
us in Victor album M67. — 
by the dean of all living 
ductors, Karl Muck, who 6 
rights of interpreting 5 
Wagnerian temple at Be 
profound and moving cone 
sic-drama has crystallized 
ideal performance through 
experience and an que 
sanguineous comprehension 
nerian emotion. The sing 
are vital and pleasing, whit 
to be desired but greatly 
Wagnerian music. The w 
State Opera Orchestra 
itself, in comparison with 
Orchestra; but Dr. Muck’ 
outweighs this circumstance 
Columbia’s recording of 
opera, “La Bohéme,” is a ¥ 
in an excellent balance bet 
orchestra is sustained. Ros 
previously praised in this 
her Mine. Butterfly, proje 
of Mimi with dramatic con 
tonal beauty, and Luigi Mar 
sings equally well and 
aggeration. The rest of f 
well chosen, although one 
sensibility of a Musetta, i 
indubitably coarse and 
is presented by Luba Mire’ 
this is in keeping with the 
all of “Bohéme” through 
will comprehensively unfold 
not having heard the opera 
although the second half | 
second half of four and th 
three minus its introducte 
than justifies itself in thi 
Another operatic perfor 
for unreserved praise is | 
of the Prologue to Boito 
which enlists the La Sez 
superb direction of Molajoli 
Nazareno De Angelis 
the Italian Chaliapin. Li 
singer’s performance, 
matic fervor, one wond 
never sung in this count 
and uniformity of this 
found on discs 50195, 96 at 
its inclusion in the Mastery 


who 


Albeniz Compositio 
T HAS BEEN trut 
Isaac Albéniz laid the 

1860 to 1909 cont 
amount of music of ve 
his four books of piano e 
stituting his “Iberia” Suit 
his most esteemed work. ( 
rests his fame. Much of t 
been said, is over-croy 
is probably one of the 
the noted Spanish cond 
sion of the composer to 
them. Four of ‘his 
Puerto,” “Evocation,” 
Dieu,” have been conducte 
for Columbia recording, ant 
in their album set 130. 
positions, full of rh 
and the energetic glow 
intensity, are greatly 
orchestral dress. 
Shorter orchestral rece 
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How Has the Pianoforte As An Instrument 
Developed in the Last Half Century’? 


By Henry 


L. Mason 


An Address Delivered before the Tyitusic Geachers’ National Association at Cleveland, Ohio 


REPRINTED BY PERMISSION FROM THE MUSIC TEACHERS 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION VOLUME OF PROCEEDINGS FOR 1928 


Mr. Henry L. Mason, former President of the Mason and Hamlin. Company, is a grandson 
of Lowell Mason and a nephew of Dr. William Mason, author of “Touch and Technic” 


[IE YEAR 1892 it chanced to be my 
fortune to attend the meetings of 
Iusic Teachers’ National Associa- 
le: me ne were held at the time, 
Ire held again this year, in Cleve- 
mi that was thirty-six years. ago. 
he 4 itervening period I have fre- 
Bec alled to mind the delightful 
were formerly granted me, 
pleasure to me to be present now 
ilar The musicians I 
jrecitals I attended, the papers I 
s0, all these have been a source of 
fing reminiscence throughout the 
Ithough—and alas—I sometimes 
ff this can be at all due to the facts 
ps then a young man and that the 
jon yes at the bewitching age of 
ixteen” 
| that as it may, implacable years 
ee run their course and your As- 
\has now reached the age of fifty- 
amber of years, be it noted, repre- 
jnearly one-fourth of the period 
is elapsed since the pianoforte, as 


occasion. 


jament, was introduced. For it 
1709 that Bartolommeo Cristofori 
| one or more _harpsichords 


| with a hammer-action—a distin- 
feature of the pianoforte as 
d it was two years later, in 1711, 
secured letters-patent for his in- 
in which he included certain essen- 
of the action as we know and use 


cher of music and the maker of 
essential means of teaching music, 
the pianoforte, are closely re- 
0, too, are the composer or creator 
and the virtuoso or composer’s 
er, he who brings to performance 
€ ing that which the composer has 
d and to which he has given the 
ign. Since the pianoforte is and 
“iy years has been the musical in- 
= universal, the composer, the per- 
tithe teacher and the manufacturer 
vids work hand in hand, bound by a 
, fellow agents of a common 
s progress and the promulgation 
© of pianoforte music but, to a con- 
stent also, of music in general. 
Mt in Se rforinance has developed 
t the centuries so have increased 
$ made upon the instrument; as 
turn has through diligent and 
research expanded the scope of 
e, so has the technic of the 
panded and broadened. 


I 


2 and Spider-web 

E IS little doubt in my mind,” 
the late Henry E. Krehbiel, 
Mtionalism which strove against 
atism from the earliest 
Beethoven exerted a steady 
¢ the line which has ended in 
s instrument and Samsonian 
y.” Stupendous and Sam- 
nough. But, we hasten to 
ensitive and delicate. For 
player and instrument of 
their pee apeble of 


majestic grandeur but surpassing effects 
as well of gossamer grace and airiness— 
the ethereal effluence of a Chopin melody, 
the confiding tenderness or the romantic 
charm of a Schumann, the serene repose 
and religious emotion of a César Franck? 

In the instrument as we know it lie re- 
flected the combined contributions of 
maker, composer, virtuoso’ and teacher— 
contributions emanating from generations 
of men, years of ceaseless striving, tireless 
investigation in many fields of science, the 
realization of imaginative, poetic dreaming, 
the outcome of a long and ever-progressive 
process of evolution. To us is given the 
oak; Cristofori in 1709 knew but the acorn. 

Robert Louis Stevenson somewhere sug- 
gests that the joy of the traveler is to be 
found not merely in arriving at his destina- 
tion but in the journeying as well toward 
that destination. And while to us the mod- 
ern instrument may yield unbounded joy 
and stimulus, there were, throughout the 
years running far, far back to remote 
civilizations, many who realized their urge 
and their joy, too, in the journey marking 
the evolution of the stringed-instrument 
family—a journey whose destination, so to 
speak, is the present-day pianoforte. Here 
the strings are neither rubbed nor plucked, 


as were those of the pianoforte’s inter- 
related precursors, but are set in vibration 
by hammer blows, blows wondrously under 
the control of the player by means of the 
intricate mechanism known as the action, 
while the action in turn is under the con- 


trol of a keyboard. 
The Piano’s Coronation 
ROADLY speaking, it was about the 


year 1800 that the pianoforte super- 
seded various and less sonorous keyboard 
instruments, the harpsichord, for instance, 
the clavichord and the spinet. From these 
it materially differed, to be sure, as to con- 
struction and tone, but from these, never- 
theless, it was evolved. 

Half a century or more later an impor- 
tant structural feature was introduced 
(based upon the invention of 1843 of the 
full metal plate made in one solid casting). 
In accordance with scientific principles 
which for years had busied men’s minds 
and which previously, tentatively though it 
was, had been called into play in the clavi- 
chords of the eighteenth century, a distinct 
advance now took place in the year 1859. 
This advance embodied a combination of 
the overstrung scale, so-called, with the 
metal plate, and thus solved the problem 
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occasioned by a demand for greater string 
tension. This form of construction, by 
making possible a greater dynamic or tonal 
volume than had previously existed, marked 
a definite progressive step in the develop- 
ment of the instrument. It is still regarded, 
so far as the point at issue is concerned, as 
the standardized method of procedure. It 
marked an epoch along the road of evolu- 
tion just as in 1821 the introduction of the 
double escapement or repetition action 
marked an epoch. But while its importance 
is universally recognized, one hesitates to 
assert that a finality has even yet been at- 
tained. For, unlike Miss Havisham’s time- 
pieces in Great Expectations, which stopped 
at twenty minutes of nine never to go 
again, the course of evolution is character- 
ized by a restless progressiveness, by a 
searching, endless activity. 


Patents Extinct and Extant 

S A RESULT of this spirit of activ- 

ity, manifold and novel appurtenances 
appear with remarkable frequency, also de- 
vices of utility and adornment; a glance at 
the list of patents granted during the last 
fifty years is, in fact, dazzling, to say the 
least. But in reviewing the history of the 
pianoforte’s growth we perforce come upon 
ghostly reminders that many such innova- 
tions, for one reason or another, have been 
but short-lived at best, and we realize anew 
that, while evolution’s habit is indeed one 
of endless activity, its periods of efflo- 
rescence are neither slight nor premature. 

It is to be said, then, that as to its basic 
or fundamental factors the pianoforte, as 
such, had been carried to a relatively high 
state of development not only as early as 
1876, but, as a matter of fact, as early as a 
decade or so prior to that date. That which 
has since been accomplished is largely the 
result of a fuller and more intelligent 
understanding of the scientific and me- 
chanical principles involved. 

In order that we may more clearly com- 
prehend the importance of that which has 
been accomplished in more recent years, it 
may be well at this point briefly to enu- 
merate the basic elements or parts consti- 
tuting the typically fine pianoforte. 

First let us consider the case, consisting 
of the sides and ends, or rather the rims, 
as they are technically called. Within the 
rims (of which there are two, an outer and 
an inner), supporting and holding them in 
place, are posts or beams of heavy timber. 
These posts, together with the inner rim, 
form the frame, or skeleton, of the instru- 
ment. To this frame, at its front end, is 
attached the wrest plank or pin block into 
which the tuning-pins are.driven. Over the 
framework as a whole is laid the sounding- 
board which is convex, or arched, in shape 
and which at its edge is securely fastened 
to the inner rim. Over the sounding-board 
in turn is placed the full metal plate. The 
specific purpose of the latter is to hold the 
strings. The strings are drawn across the 
plate from the tuning pins at its front end 
to hitchpins at its rear—the positions of 
these pins being carefully determined with 
the object in view that the string tension, 
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which equals a constant pressure of from 
forty to forty-five thousand pounds, may 
be nicely proportioned throughout. The 
action is then adjusted and in such manner 
that a hammer, upon being brought into 
play by the depression of its key, shall 
strike a string or unison thus causing the 
latter to vibrate. 

Now the strings, in being drawn from 
the front to the rear end of the plate, pass 
over or cross a bridge known as the belly- 
bridge; and this bridge rests directly upon 
and is glued to the sounding-board. The 
proper height of the bridge is.a delicate 
matter; if too high, the downward pres- 
sure of the strings overbalances the upward 
pressure exerted by the arched board; if 
too low, the upward pressure overbalances 
the downward. There must be compensa- 
tion. As the strings are set pulsating, or 
vibrating, by the hammer blows, the vibra- 
tory motion is communicated through the 
bridge to thé sounding-board and is thereby 
amplified and reénforced. 


Soul in Sounding Board 


F ALL THE factors mentioned not 

one surpasses in importance the 
sounding-board; for upon the character of 
the board depends in large degree the char- 
acter of the tone. True, one of the world’s 
great exponents of the art of pianoforte 
playing, the late Anton Rubinstein, de- 
clared: “The more I play, the more thor- 
oughly I am convinced that the pedal is the 
soul of the pianoforte.” Now, the pedal 
is a portion of the action, and it may be 
that Rubinstein was somewhat prejudiced, 
for, being by nature anything but “static,” 
the action to him bulked large! But others 
there are who declare the sounding-board 
to be the soul of the instrument, if we must 
use the term at all. And while it is true 
that without the action we could not pro- 
duce the tone, the fact remains that were 
it not for the sounding-board the tone pro- 
duced would amount to little or nothing! 
However, suppose we leave it that they are 
both important, not only because every mu- 
sical instrument may be divided into two 
parts—the tone-producing mechanism, and 
the tone-controlling mechanism—but also 
because, as the dear old lady said, “Com- 
parisons are odorous”! 

In any event, the board has commanded, 
since time out of mind, the earnest atten- 
tion of engineer, acoustician and scientific 
investigator. It is the board which sup- 
plies the resonance, and it is the resonance 
which yitalizes the sound, feeble enough in 
itself, generated by the strings. Without 
the resonant property of the board, no 
pianoforte tone, as such, would be possible; 
and since the arch, or crown, of the board 
is largely responsible for the board’s prop- 
erty of resonance, it becomes but axiomatic 
to state that the desirability, nay, the ne- 
cessity for maintaining the arch is of para- 
mount importance. 


Buttressing the Board 


N ORDER that the arch may be main- 

tained, and maintained adequately, it is 
first of all essential that the sounding 
board be securely fastened along the edge 
to the inner rim of the frame. In view 
of the constant pressure of the strings 
upon the board, via the bridge, and in view 
of devastating effects of climatic and at- 
mospheric changes—changes ever imminent, 
and at times very real—even a strength- 
ened, laminated, continuous rim  (intro- 
duced fifty years or more ago and pretty 
generally used today) proved insufficient. 
A still further buttressing of the board—a 
desideratum of high importance—was yet 
to be achieved. Contrivances with this end 
in view have from time to time appeared 
_ (as, for instance, a system of screw com- 
pression, 1872, acting against the board’s 
entire edge), though they proved to be 
abortive. Of all attempts to solve the prob- 
lem one alone has been successful. 

Necessity is indeed the mother of inven- 


tion. The difficulty was finally surmounted 
in the year 1900 by a device patented at the 
time and known as the Tension Resonator. 
In referring to this invention, the Scientific 
American, of October 11, 1902, stated the 
following : 

“One imperfection in the modern piano- 
forte, found even in the instruments made 
by standard makers, has been the loss in 
tone quality, due to the inability of the 
sounding-board to retain its tension. The 
problem seems at last to have been satis- 
factorily solved by a most simple and in- 
genious construction. 
question has presented itself to many of 
our readers, Why is it that a violin im- 
proves with age and that a piano deterio- 
rates? A comparison of the construction of 
the sounding-boards of the two instru- 
ments will give a satisfactory explanation. 

“The sounding-board of a violin has a 
permanent shape. The  stiffening-post, 
which is inserted within the instrument 
directly beneath the bridge, where the 
greatest strain is exerted, connects the 
board with the black and thus prevents a 
rupture of the board at its weakest point. 
The tense strings and the vibrant board are 
a unit in themselves, the strain of the one 
counteracting the strain of the other. 


Balancing Arch and Strings 
¢¢] N THE PIANO the case is different. 

The best pianos are provided with 
sounding-boards slightly arched, over 
which the strings extend. The strings 
being spread over the entire surface must 
necessarily be on a straighter surface than 
is the case with the violin, where the four 
strings bear upon a very small part only 
of the sounding-board. Therefore the tre- 
mendous strain of the strings on a modern 
piano has the tendency from the first to 
force down the arch of the board. In the 
very finest and most expensive pianos when 
new, the strain of the arched board against 
the strings and the strain of the strings 
against the arched board are so finely ad- 
justed that the one counterbalances the 
other. That is to say, the sounding-board 
is able to carry the strain of the downward- 
bearing strings, and at the same time is 
pliable enough to yield to the slightest vi- 
bration of the strings. If the sounding- 
board is too stiff and heavy, only violent vi- 
brations will affect it, and it will throw out 
only a blunt, dull sound. On the other 
hand, if the sounding-board cannot carry 
the strain of the strings properly there 
will not be the proper resistence, and the 
sound will be wiry and thin, ‘tin-panny,’ in 
other words. 

“So sensitive is the wood to climatic 
changes that the piano sounding-board 
loses its shape very easily. Under certain 
conditions the sounding-board will expand, 
and the soft and hard fibres of the wood 
will be pressed together, which in itself re- 
sults in no injury; under other conditions 
the sounding-board will contract so that it 
assumes a perfectly flat shape. Even if the 
board does not crack after contraction, as 
it often does, the loss of its original con- 
vex shape results in.a great loss of tone, 
owing to the board’s inability to bear 
against the strings as it once did. The 
result is a deterioration of tone in all 
pianos when old, no matter how finely they 
sounded at one time. Since the loss of 
shape is permanent, the loss of tone is 
permanent. 

“The wood being as good as it ever was, 
it follows that were there some means of 
restoring to the sounding-board its original 
convex form, so that it would bear upon 
the strings as it originally did, the tone 
would surely return. By means of the new 
construction, to which we have referred, 
not only is this much-desired end attained, 
but something more as well. This sound- 
ing-board bears with greater pressure and 
far more vitality against the strings than 
the necessarily thin sounding-board could 
in itself. The extra pressure against the 
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strings, which the contracted board gets by 
means of tension resonator rods, is en- 
tirely different from the rigid stiffness of a 
too heavily constructed board, and by this 
method the musical quality of the instru- 
ment is much improved.” 


The Smaller Grands 


HILE UP to this point we have con- 

centrated in our remarks upon the 
most advanced type of pianoforte construc- 
tion—as applying more particularly to the 
larger grands—we now turn to. other, 
though kindred, considerations. 

A department of the industry which dur- 
ing the past half century has claimed in- 
creasing attention is represented by the per- 
sistent attempt to produce an instrument 
of the “grand” type or shape which, though 
reduced in length, may still be in tone 
worthy of a place in the maker’s family to 
which it belongs. The incentive to produce 
such a graud—one under six feet in length, 
say—received early encouragement through 
the waning interest, on the part of the pub- 
lic as well as that of maker, in the now 
obsolete type of instrument known as the 
“square’—a type structurally defective, be 
it said, from the first. And although it is 
obviously impossible to obtain from a 
pianoforte under six feet in length the 


-tonal volume which characterizes a larger 


instrument, still a reassuring progress in 
this ‘direction has manifestly been made. 

Today, various manufacturers are pro- 
ducing small grands which not only out- 
rival those of less than even a generation 
ago but which, in certain instances, are 
superior to many a larger grand. Their 
popularity, too, is in the ascendancy. In- 
deed, the small grand of today is constantly 
encroaching upon the territory not only of 
the larger size but upon the territory also 
which was once under the exclusive con- 
trol of the “upright”’—the grand’s whilom 
ally in the vanquishing of the “square”! 
So far as eye-appeal is concerned this is 
doubtless well; and furthermore, since the 
upright in its very form is more of a muf* 
fler than an amplifier of tone, the advent 
of the small grand may be doubly welcomed. 

In still another department, as well, ad- 
vance is very definitely to be noted for the 
Graces no less than the Fates have not 
been unpropitious. Referring again to eye- 
appeal, a field of exceptional fertility has 


‘recently been that of case design and treat- 


ment. 


The Personal Touch 
| Bee eke and a_ constantly 


growing appreciation of the personal 
touch form the keynote today as never be- 
fore in the furnishing of our homes. In 
the home of the discerning, the eye is to be 
satisfied no less than the ear. Much of our 
furniture, consequently, is faithfully rep- 
resentative in its pattern of the outstanding 
art periods of the past. 

The pianoforte which universally takes a 
prominent place in the homes of the land 
should be in keeping with its environment, 
that it may not thwart this personal touch 
jn the decorative scheme but rather lend an 
emphasis thereto. The artistic skill and 
likewise the ability of designing experts 
have here been called into play with the re- 
freshing result that pianoforte cases, ex- 
quisite in form and appearance, architec- 
turally trustworthy and symbolic of master 
designs conceived in past’ ages, have been 
the outcome. “It is a matter of interest to 
trace the revolution in the styles of domes- 
tic furniture,” states the recent catalogue 
of a leading manufacturer, “to learn the 
causes which underlie and explain the 
many apparently extraordinary changes in 
taste and design which have obtained in the 
various periods of the world’s history. The 
best furniture produced today is, in its 
design, an adaptation of the best models of 
past centuries, changed and augmented to 
meet modern needs. Taste in furniture, as. 
we all know, goes by fashion, and ‘happily 
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the present-day taste is for the 
amples of the ‘Periods’ in decor 
sign known as Louis XV, Le 
Queen Anne, also the rich decora 
ity of the Latin, Spanish, Flo 
18th Century Italian styles, and t 
ing simplicity of the Georgian, | 
braces Sheraton, Chippendale, 
white, and its overseas prototy 
we call Early American or Colo 
latter has recently shown its 
place in the highest reaches of. 
art in the superb examples of th 
Duncan Phyffe, an American 
maker the equal of any of his 
European contemporaries. 4 

In the building and arrangi 
home we give infinitive thought. 
—we employ experts to guide 9 
its building, and in furniture w 
the knowledge we possess to 1 
home a place of beauty and char 
home should contain a pianofc 
will carry out the personal toue! 
that are evidenced by its other f 
Such an instrument need not_ 
be very expensive. Delightful a 
tive instruments are to be had 
paratively small advance oyer | 
what may be termed ‘regular m 


Conventional Cases 
OTWITHSTANDING 

ly increasing demand 
period designs, however, there 
persons who still cling to the pla 
conservative type. The maker 1 
and leaves undisturbed his “line 
called, of conventional cases. 
We are obliged to depend upon 
ures.of the Federal Governmel 
available information on produc 
the National Piano Manufactur 
ciation and the Music Industrie: 
of Commerce, working directly 
terests of the manufacturer, are 
secure uncolored reports rega 
matter. Such figures as we sub 
as complete in detail as might | 
but approximately the number 
fortes, both grand and upright, 
tured in the year 1876, was 30,38 
value in dollars $10,281,500. 
1925 the number of units increa 
639, and the proceeds to $93,641 
percentages the increase coyerin 
of practically fifty years amout 
as for units and to 810% as t 
As for 1928, this much is cle 
definite decrease is noticeable - 
production of units for the 
now drawing to a close, ow 
tinct falling-off in the manufac 
cheap inferior grade of pia: 
is equally noticeable an acc 
crease, and very marked it 
mand for the high-grade or st 
of instrument. Indeed, during 1 
years the pianoforte industry of 
States, which represents a turn 
proximately one hundred mi 
lars a year, has, like many 
rienced a period of transiti 
plies more definitely, to be s 
lower-price pianoforte which 
face an unusually formidable ce 
The attractive and popularly 
mobile, the phonograph, the fr 
ing-set, not to mention vario' 
devices such as, for instance, 
ical refrigerator, these and othe 
ties have lured the attention 4 
lars of a considerable portion 0 
ican public into new channels 
priced pianoforte has suffe: 

at least, in consequence.. 
time, there is exhibited less 
terest in the feverish syncop 
while the one-time highly pop 
crass rag-time medleys are 
a more melodious music. 
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BASSOON or fagotto is a di- 
t descendant of the old Pommer 
amily of woodwinds which flour- 
uring the sixteenth century. Its 
‘phosis from the Bass-Pommer 
Dnsisted of a long, hollow pipe re- 
When the bore was doubled back 
a@ single block of wood thus bring- 
Size of the instrument to approxi- 
Me half of its former length with- 
e Jeast disturbing its tonal qualities. 
-Pommer displayed a wider bore 
*s the bassoon and this defect has 
h corrected resulting in an orches- 
s voice of more charming timbre 
!older instrument possessed. 
assoon, at present, consists of three 
e bell or top joint, the long or 
int to which a wing is attached 
nects with the crook and mouth- 
double reed, and the double or 
int in which the doubled boring 
e. In its construction rosewood 
is utilized, the joint connections 
being of silver or nickel. 
trument is not easy of perform- 
iring as much sound, sane judg- 
does any stringed instrument. It is, 
s0 artistically satisfying to the 
rtist that its difficulties in tech- 
dling are more than compensated 
results. 

» the entire length of its range 


as to balanced color, its most 
e is between 


two octaves its capabili- 
unlimited, its expression 
inments offering virtuoso 
e lowest register 


y very useful in bass voicing 
choir and in bass doub- 
ensemble. The topmost 
t so rich in overtones as 


/in solo and ensemble voic- 


essary for the bassoon- 
in the lowest register 
clined to be somewhat 
favorable in this por- 
ent are the following 


ster, is not to be denied. 
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BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS 


Conducted Monthly by 
VICTOR J. GRABEL 


FAMOUS BAND TRAINER AND CONDUCTOR 


Orchestral Instruments Students 


Want to Know About 
THE BASSOON 


By ARTHUR OLAF ANDERSEN 


and the whole-tone trills on: 
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It has often been said of the bassoon that 
it is the cello of the woodwind choir. This 
is true in many respects but its infinite uses 
add greatly to this status of underpinning 
for its own choir. It is one of the most 
successful mixers in instrumental society, 
having very few if any antipathies. Its 
chameleon-like ability to imitate the tonal 
expressions of the other woodwind and 
brass instruments gives to the bassoon 
a unique power of blending, in the sym- 
phony orchestra, with all of these neighbors 
greatly to their advantage. 

In doubling with the horn, thus aiding 
it in melodic action, the bassoon blends so 
naturally that the assistance is barely per- 
ceptible. In fact the bassoon’s imitation of 
the French horn’s tone is so perfect that, 
were the horn to discontinue playing and 
the bassoon to carry on, the fact would be 
noted only by those intimately acquainted 
with the written score. 

It very frequently doubles with the bass- 
clarinet, the cello or the trombone in sus- 
taining tones. This doubling, while giving 
the needed assistance in added strength. is 
so unobtrusive as to elude special notice. 
The listener is rarely conscious of the many 
helpful bits that the bassoon accomplishes 
in the way of softening a tone that might 
otherwise be strident or edgy, in bolster- 
ing up a weak portion in ‘the range of 
another instrument or in adding staccato 
impetus to a low voicing whose effect other- 
wise might be weak or vacillating. 

But, granted that the writer of orchestral 
music can depend implicitly upon the bas- 
soon for assistance in all these respects, 
what about its own personal singing? It 
is not always submerged tonally to the 
furtherance of another's advantageous ut- 
terance. Indeed, throughout its best or- 
chestral range: 
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it is a masterful exponent of tone color. 
Within this scope of vocal activity it is 
capable of depicting emotions which may 
vary in nature from humor to dignified and 
stately melodic song. Its clowning pro- 
pensities in staccato passage in its deepest 
register have been utilized by many com- 
posers since the days of Haydn who was 
one of the first to discover this thoroughly 
humorous possibility in its enunciation. Not 
only may it depict humor through staccato 
passage work but also through technical 
manipulation, as manifested in the bassoon 
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cadenza by Deems Taylor in his Alice In 
Wonderland Suite, “Through the Looking 
Glass”: 
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Note the range displayed in this subtle 
expression of humor. 

Then, again, the bassoonist is called upon 
to exhibit a rare technical proficiency as 
well as a proper observance of tone color. 
Again notice the half tone trill on low I 
sharp which in this instance is becomingly 
ludicrous. 

Another mood into which it can assert 
itself is typified in Grieg’s Allegretto Pas- 
lorale from the “Peer Gynt Suite”: 


Here we note a singular light-heartedness, 
a lyric flow, to which the bassoon gives 
outlet with an ease of manner that may be 
duplicated but cannot be excelled by the 
cello. 

In the following passage from Igor 
Stravinsky’s “Suite de L’Oiseau de Feu,” 
the Berceuse movement: 
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a dignity is lent to the bassoon utterance, 
which exhibits another phase of its many- 
sided possibilities. This high melodic open- 
ing solo is immediately answered antipho- 
nally by another woodwind with which the 
bassoon duets in most intriguing fashion, 
the colors of the two instruments blending 
into a tonal stream of great beauty. 

It would be impossible in the space of 
a short article to begin to mention the 
many individual uses of the bassoon. Any 
of the classical work for orchestra from the 
days of Beethoven to the present is replete 
with quotable examples of bassoon litera- 
ture both in solo and ensemble manifesta- 
tions. This instrument plays a most im- 
portant part in the general well-being of 
the symphony orchestra because of its 
imitative ability, its ensemble assistance 
and its solo possibilities. 


The Double-Bassoon 


HE DOUBLE-BASSOON or contra- 
fagotto is also a descendant of the old 
Bass-Pommer family. Its development was 
attendant upon the metamorphosis of the 
regular bassoon which it followed, once the 
success of its smaller brother was firmly 
established. The experiments in the de- 
velopment of the larger instrument were in- 
teresting but were somewhat fraught with 
disappointments until Heckel of Germany 
finally brought it to its present state of 
perfection. In all the experiments, be- 
fore success was attained, the object ap- 
peared to be to produce a voice of the 
bassoon quality which, like the double-bass 
of the strings, would sound an octave lower 
than its baritone relative. This was finally 
accomplished through the use of a wooden 
pipe, sixteen feet in length, which was bent 
back four times upon itself. It has a 
metal bell which curves downward from its 
impressive height. The crook with the 
double-reed mouthpiece is similar to that 
of the smaller instrument. The mechanism 
of the two instruments is practically the 
same so that a bassoon player is usually 
capable of performing upon the larger ‘in- 
strument, although in most instances a per- 
former who specializes upon the double- 
bassoon is permanently engaged to play this 
instrument by a well established orchestta. 
The written range of the double-bassoon 
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actually sounds an octave lower: 
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The extremes of the range of this instru- 
ment, the four chromatic tones at the top 
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N DAYS NOT passed as yet skill in 

singing or instrumental playing is 

often regarded as a sufficient qualifi- 
cation to succeed as a music teacher. Hap- 
pily for both teachers and pupils it is real- 
ized more and more that in order to qualify 
as such instructors one must possess, be- 
sides skill in a musical art, pedagogical 
technic, which means an ability to make 
one’s own knowledge the property of 
others. 

To be an effective music teacher of a 
so-called special class one should com- 
mand, in addition to a musical and a ped- 
agogical technic, a practical insight and 
working theory (bearing on the musical 
work to be undertaken) as to the particular 
nature, handicaps, possibilities and needs 
of the children of such classes. In working 
out a practical music program for the 
“special classes” made up of the so-called 
“retarded, deviating or problem children,” 
four factors have to be taken into consid- 
eration. 


Factors to be Considered 


IRST MUST be considered the type of 

children who are sent to these classes 
for special care and instruction, second, the 
constructive part music may play in their 
treatment, third, the type of music which 
has to bring about the desired results, and, 
fourth, the personality of the teacher. 

One thing all these children share in 
common is that they cannot get along in the 
regular class. This may be accounted for 
by lack of normal progress in the subjects 
of instruction or by unusual, undesirable 
conduct not leading to work but to up- 
heavals in the class order by such widely 
divergent ways of behavior as chronic 
day-dreaming and disturbing noisemaking. 

At any rate, these children have had to 
be taken out of the regular classes, where 
they impeded the normal progress, for 
their own sake as well as that of the class. 
Thus they have suffered their first public 
defeat by being transferred to the special 
class and so being marked as failures. In 
all work with special class children we 
have to remember not only that most of 
these children are well aware of their de- 
motion but. that many of them resent it 
deeply, and all of them suffer more or less 
from the evil effects of this knowledge. 


Main Objective of Special Class 

@be OF THE first objectives of spe- 

cial class work is to Help the children 
overcome this sense of defeat through 
very simple tasks in which they can be 
successful. There is nothing so paralyzing 
as being aware that one cannot do any- 
thing. The special class works for “suc- 
céss” as an object, and its music should be 
a big help to this. 


subnormal minds, 


Personality studies made of each partici- 
pant in such a class have revealed that all 
of its members are working against heavy 
odds, that virtually no child is a problem 
child because he can help it, because he 
wants to be so sleepy, boisterous, indolent, 
slow or bad. In every case there is a 
chain of unhappy circumstances conspiring 
against him which drives the child to the 
state of inefficiency that holds him back. His 
life has a tragic side. He deserves sympa- 
thetic succor. Music, the comforter, if 
applied as such, can be made one of his 
best friends. 


Emotional Instability 


WO MORE links remain to be dis- 

cussed. The first one of these is that 
of difficulties and weaknesses in the emo- 
tional make-up of ‘the personality. Some 
children show clearly they are victims of 
peculiar moods. ‘They. incline to be sad 
when others are gay, or obstinate when 
there seems to be no reason for it. They 
profess to have no interest in what one 
would “swear” they showed great interest 
in as recently as five minutes ago. They 
may tell peculiar “fibs,” or be upset when 
everybody is quiet, laugh when there is no 
apparent reason for rejoicing and cry when 
there is no noticeable reason for unhap- 
piness. 

Moreover these are inattentive and go 
into a tantrum or rage when taken to task. 
They are at times seemingly unmanageable. 
We learn today to appreciate that these 
children are tormented more than any other 
type of handicapped child. They are often 
subjected to haunting fears and paralyzing 
feelings of insecurity. They are misunder- 
stood and therefore their ills are aggra- 
vated by the very acts of good will intended 
to bring them relief. 

Some of these children are quiet, incon- 
spicuous dreamers, others the last word in 
hoisterousness and mean conduct. How 
fortunate that they invariably like music! 
It seems to give them an emotional reas- 
surance and a concrete expression to their 
desire for action, 

The fourth destructive factor inimical 
to happy childhood is the lack of that place 
called by the poet, “Home, Sweet Home!” 
If that harbor for the soul is failing, not 
so much on account of material premises 
but on account of the lack of loye, in- 
terest and care on the part of those who 
assemble under its roof, then the chain of 
degrading circumstances is complete and 
the child is liable to come to school at any 
time a physical as well as a mental and 
social wreck. If such a child enters the 
classroom without having had plenty of 
rest and a proper breakfast—having al- 
ready suffered at daybreak from a many- 
cornered fight—if his coat has no buttons, 
if he spells poorly and mistrusts his school- 


Dr. Van de Wall, the well-known specialist in the use of music with abnormal and 
tells of that which should be of great interest to every teacher. 


mates and his teacher—let us not wonder 
at it nor blame him. 


What the Special Class Offers 


WA AT THE special class has to give 
the problem child is a peaceful set- 
ting for his efforts to find a congenial place 
in the world. It has to grant him an ex- 
perience of restful coziness, security and 
true comradeship, inspiring happiness. A 
proper musical program will go far to add 
to the special class these spiritual elements. 

In summary, the special music program 
ought to provide, like any other subject of 
the special course, for: 

a. A general sense of well-being. 

b. A desire to participate with the feel- 
ing, “I can do it.” 

c. Subject matter which is so interest- 
ing that the child cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to pay attention to it. 

d. A teacher inspiring confidence and af- 
fection. 

e. Pleasant associations with the children 
of the class. 

f, Inspiring teamwork. 

g. A growing conviction that the class 
hours are some of the best and happiest of 
the whole day and week. 

This means that music as a subject con- 
stitutes in the special class a medium rather 
than a goal in itself. The perfettion of the 
technic of music is of secondary impor- 
tance. The first objective of its use at all 
is to comfort and to inspire, and this is 
music’s first and last mission to humanity 
at all times. 

Sight-reading, theoretical, vocal, instru- 
mental and appreciative programs of an 
ambitious type are out of place in the spe- 
cial class. Anything which quenches the 
spirit should be taboo. Technical music 
development is used too much anyhow in 
certain educational quarters as a pedantic 
whip and kill-joy. Music ought always to 
mean the unburdening of the self, self- 
projection, whether the self is five or fifty 
years, chronologically speaking, seven or 
seventeen years, psychologically. 


Socializing Force 
OREOVER, music should be used as 
an informal means of socialization. 

The ideal program of the special class 
should allow from thirty minutes to one 
hour for a full day’s session for various 
types of musical activities reasonably dis- 
tributed over the day’s curriculum. Fifteen 
to twenty minutes should be the average 
period of concentration on one particular 
subject. These subjects may be conven- 
iently subdivided as follows: 
1. Rhythmnics 
a. Floorwork: primary 
through the whole body. 
b. Band work (instrumental) ; local- 
ized expression through arms, hands 


expression 


and fingers}; so-called toy 
or rhythm band. 
2. Vocalization 

a. Without meter or toi 

story-telling. 

b. With meter but without te 

recitation of poems. 

c. Meter and pitch: songs 
3. Appreciation, through listet 
4. Dramatization, utilizing 

technic obtained under head 

and 3 for the participati 
plays, which again dema: 
physical, mental and soci 
tion of the child. 

5. Creation 

a. Building of instruments 

crafts. 

b. Making of poems, 

plays. 


Rhythmics 


BECAUSE they form the mos 
and direct forms of children’ 
to musical stimuli, rhythmics are 
importance. From skipping on - 
the entire body is used rather thé 
ized parts of it such as the th 
fingers. 

Dependent upon circumstai 
may consume from five to t 
More or less vigorous floorwe 
never to precede singing, but to 
or to come as a break be 
subjects demanding prolonged - 
bodily rest. 

Free jumping around to the s 
piano or phonograph according 
fancies is for many a child a 
lief from prescribed patterses { 
expression as well as from 
This leads by itself to hopping 
to time, or rhythm. a 

Let us no longer speak of th 
phony” but use a more dignifi 
ful “hame, that of percussion ¢ 
orchestra or band. Let us bar 
ments like whistles, flutes, imiti 
phones and consider one dru 
angles, three tambourines, ty ¢ 
four castanets, four rhythm clogs 
sticks and about six rhythm s 
approximately proper instrum 
us also omit rattles, sets of 
tom-toms and all contraptions 
inite sounds and making arrh: 

Let us, particularly in the s{ 
not trouble our children with n 
complicated systems of writte 
tation, but keep them ha 
them effective players by ¢ 
customed to hearing and pl 
patterns and so instrumentali: 
phrases. We may also abolish t 
child conductors who are not ‘ 
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of compositions in their entirety instead 
of only a single orchestral part. I there- 
fore strongly advise him to concentrate 
upon his piano study for which he evi- 
dently has decided aptitude and to regard 
his study of the saxophone as a side issue. 


A Mature Piano Student 


T am an advanced student of com- 
position, but a poor pianist. Since 
IT am twenty-seven years old, it is 
rather too late to take piano lessons 
again ! 

Would you advise me to take up 
piano by correspondence? I have 
studied by myself Tobias Matthay’'s 
“The Act of Touch,’ and _ believe 
that, in understanding his prin- 
ciples, I would be able to play well. 
But it is difficult to understand 
and practice them without any dem- 
onstration.—S. G. 


There is nothing so beneficial for a piano 
student as personal lessons with a reliable 
teacher. I advise you to go on with such 
lessons, since, with your theoretical back- 
ground, there is no reason why, with suffi- 
cient study, you should not become a good 
player. 

But if you prefer to go on by yourself, I 
suggest that you study the books of 
Mathews’ “Standard Graded Course,” be- 
ginning with the one of the ten books 
which best fits your present status. There 
are plenty of directions in this Course as 
to how each assignment should be studied. 

A shorter and clearer book by Matthay 
is his First Principles of Pianoforte Play- 
ing. The first twenty-six pages of this 
little book contain an excellent summary 
of his ideas on the subject of touch, 


Increasing the Hand Stretch 


Is it possible for an adult to in- 
crease the stretch of the hand as it 
is for a young person, especially 
when the older person has neglected 
practice for a number of years? 


Early and continuous training is of 
course an important factor in hand develop- 
ment, just as in learning a new language. 
By the age of twenty-five or thirty one’s 
hand formation is pretty well fixed and 
cannot be greatly changed. 

Nevertheless, much may be accomplished 
by proper exercises. Daily massage, in 
which the fingers are rolled about and 
mildly stretched apart, is valuable. A pupil 
may be taught to massage one hand by the 
other in such ways. An excellent exercise 
is to hold the left hand out flat, with fingers 
close together. Placing two consecutive 


fingers of the right hand astride these out- 
stretched fingers, rotate the right hand 
from left to right, as far as it can go in 
either direction, as in the following illus- 
trations: 


TO RIGHT 


TO LEFT 


By treating the pairs of adjacent fingers 
of each hand in a similar manner, the fin- 
ger stretches should gradually increase. 


ES 


Q 


These massage movements may well be 
followed by a series of five-finger exer- 
cises on the diminished seventh chords, 
such as these: 


Ex.2 , 
4 8 

= g. _—— 

los 


SVE 


which should be played with both hands 
and transposed to begin on each key, in 
chromatic order. 

Remember, however, that the chief 
danger of stretching exercises is in stiffen- 
ing the wrists, which must be guarded 
against with great care. To follow ex- 
pansion exercises by others in very close 
position, such as the following: 


Ex.3 


is one effective remedy. 


Learning the Notes 


I have a pupil ten year old who 
has been studying piano about two 
years. She says she does not know 
her notes. Instead of having her 
attempt to play the music assigned, 
I have been taking up her whole les- 
son period explaining the location 
and value of notes, but to no avail 
as yet. Can you suggest a course to 
follow ?—R,. A. lL. 


Spend a considerable part of each lesson 
period in preparing the assignment for the 
following week. Go over at least any 
questionable passage, having her play the 
part for one hand while you play that for 
the other. Afterwards play for her parts 
or, perhaps, even the whole of the new 
lesson. 

In this way she will acquire in advance 
the proper ideas of notes and rhythm, and 
will not blunder along, piling up mistakes. 
Assign only as much as can be thus pre- 
pared. 

Sight-reading of duets, played with you 
at each lesson, ought to furnish additional 
help. 


Studies, and the Dyletronome 


(1) Do you think the Theodore 
Presser Books for Piano are suffi- 
cient in themselves, or should they 
be supplemented by something—and 
if so, by what? I have reference 
to the first three books. 

(2) T have one pupil who is more 
than half way through the New Eng- 
land Conservatory Course and two- 
thirds through the Hanon, ‘Tbe Vir- 
tuoso Pianist.” She is also study- 
ing the Kéhler Sonatines. Is that 
fair work for a child twelve years 
old, with only one hour’s practice a 
day? What furtber do you suggest ? 

(3) In what grade do you con- 
sider the use of the metronome nec- 
essary and where may I obtain one? 

MRS. H. H. K. 


(1) The Presser books contain all that 
is really necessary during the grades which 
they represent. Every young pupil, how- 
ever, is stimulated by a “new piece,” espe- 
cially if it has an attractive title page, so 
that it is wise to introduce such a novelty 
from time to time. If a piece of the proper 
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grade is thoroughly learned and memorized 
the pupil thus starts to build up a repertoire 
that may be kept constantly “on tap.” 

(2) The pupil seems well advanced for 
one of her years. Apparently she is ready 
for the first book in the series “Studies in 
Musicianship,” consisting of selected Heller 
studies edited by Isidor Philipp (Presser 
Company). These studies emphasize the 
element of interpretation as well as of 
technic and are therefore of especial musical 
value. 

(3) The metronome is helpful whenever 
a pupil is uncertain or careless in the matter 
of tempo or rhythm. With pieces, it should 
be used sparingly; but it may well be em- 
ployed to regulate finger exercises. Prob- 
ably the second or third grade is early 
enough to introduce it, since in the first 
stages of piano study it may confuse the 
pupil and thus do more harm than good. 
Metronomes may be procured directly from 
the Presser Company. 


A Slow Reader 


T have a pupil who can memorize 
her pieces easily, but, when she 
reads notes and plays them at the 
same time, she has to look down at 
the keys to find them. Consequently 
she doesn’t progress very rapidly. 
She says she does this lbecause she 
is afraid of striking the wrong note. 
I give her a certain amount of ear-. 
training at each lesson. What can 
I do to break her of this habit? 

—E. M. G. 


What you describe is a fault in the right 
direction, since it is much better for the 
pupil to read carefully, even if very slowly, 
than to rush along regardless of conse- 
quences. 

She must be taught, however, to read 
intervals rather than individual notes. Show 
her how to recognize and locate the simple 
intervals—seconds, thirds, fourths and on 
up to octaves—and to find these intervals 
without looking at the keys. Let her learn 
the span of each interval by playing its 
consecutive notes as you ask for them. 
For instance, beginning with C, you may 
tell her to play up a fourth, down a third, 
up a second, up a third, down a fourth, 
down a second, while she finds the follow- 
ing notes: 


Ex.1 


© com 


Let her also play melodic progressions 
Rx.2 


3rd 


4th 6th 4th 2d 5th 3th 5th 2d 


naming each interval as she sounds it. 

Such training will teach her to think 
how far apart the notes are and how far 
the fingers must reach to produce the 
proper interval. Similar work should be 
done in the bass clef, with the left hand. 

Supplement this process with plenty of 
sight-reading, especially by playing duets 
with her. Be sure, however, that these 
duets are simple enough for her to keep 
time, even if the tempo is very slow. You 
might begin with Wohlfahrt’s little pieces 
for teacher and pupil, Op. 87, 
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A Paster Lesson on the Famous “Fantasia in @ nt 


OHN SEBASTIAN BACH was born 
at Eisenach on March 21st, 1685, and 
died in Leipzig on July 28th, 1750. It 

was said of him by Schumann that “music 
owes almost as great a debt to him as a 
religion owes to its founder,” and there is 
no doubt that the estimate of his impor- 
tance in the history of music tends ever to 
increase as the output of his creative genius 
becomes more and more familiar to the 
musical public of the world. 

During his lifetime Bach ranked as the 
greatest performer of his day on the organ 
and used to make concert tours! each year 
in various cities of Germany to demonstrate 
his superlative playing of that instrument, 
as also of the clavichord. His composi- 
tions and improvisations on both instru- 
ments were also regarded as supreme 
achievements, and justly so. Yet scarcely 
forty years after his death his name had 
already become a mere tradition and his 
works were practically forgotten and un- 
heeded. It was to Mendelssohn that we 
chiefly owe the credit of reviving interest 
in Bach’s music. Mendelssohn gave a per- 
formance of Bach’s Passion music accord- 
ing to “St. Matthew” in Leipzig in March, 
1829, which aroused so much enthusiasm 
that it succeeded in turning anew the ad- 
miration and attention of the musicians of 
the day to thbse masterpieces of Bach, 
which had lain neglected for over a cen- 
tury. Thus\they were restored eventually 
to their supreme position in the literature 
of music. 


The Figure against the Sky 
HE FIGURE of Bach is for many 


reasons an outstanding landmark in 
musical history. This is true, first of all, 
because, while his initial compositions were 
instrumental and kept within the spirit of 
that form of music, he eventually turned 
his ‘creative genius into every branch and 
medium of expression and expanded all he 
touched with an independence and progres- 
siveness of outlook which only a bold and 
original master mind could have engen- 
dered. 

Musicians generally single out his mas- 
terly counterpoint for their particular ad- 
miration, and there is no doubt that his 
achievement in this kind of composition has 
never been surpassed. But though we 
stand amazed before the inimitable dex- 
terity with which he was able to weave the 
innumerable parts of his music, still, the 
perfect harmony of the architectural struc- 
ture of his compositions is even more re- 
markable. 

Within his absolute sense of form he 
shows an imagination, a power, and an in- 
spiration which is astounding in its fertility. 
His whole musical »equipment, melody, 
harmony, technical development, all seems 
to be directed by certain severe laws of 
form and yet within these laws it is 
animated and made intensely virile by the 


richness of the musical ideas pervading 
it. Thus his compositions, though form- 
al in their construction, are able to ex- 


press inexhaustible meaning and innumer- 
able varieties of conceptions. Therefore 
those who make a serious study of Bach’s 
works find an irresistible attraction in the 
strength and unity of his musical idiom, 
coupled with that formality of design which 
stamps his art as truly classical in the high- 
est sense of the word. In them form be- 
comes eloquent as in a cathedral, 


of John Sebastian Bach 


By the Eminent Russian Piano Virtuoso 
Marx Hamsourc 


Equality of Fingers 

ACH ALSO exerted great influence on 

the technic of the piano. For until 
his day the thumb had not been employed 
at all upon the keyboard in playing. But 
he stood out firmly as an innovator and 
evolved his own system of fingering, the 
main principle of which was the equal de- 
velopment of all the fingers. By his insist- 
ence on this point, he laid the foundation 
of the modern school of pianoforte technic. 

The piece we are considering today is a 
short Fantasia in C minor written by Bach 
for the clavichord, and as such well suited 
for performance on the modern pianoforte 
for which it sounds most effective. The 
present edition of the Fantasia is taken 
from an old one which appeared under the 
auspices of C. F. Peters, and which was 
in its turn obtained from a copy of the 
work which existed in the collection of J. 
P. Krebners. The Fantasia shows the un- 
mistakable stamp of its composer’s most 
dignified taste. 

The work opens! with a majestic main 
theme which should not be played too fast. 
A proud stateliness must pervade the music, 
and it should be performed very rhyth- 
mically, with much expression. The con- 
tinuously recurring staccato triplet fig- 
ures which appear throughout the work in 
both hands should be played with not too 
much lightness of attack, and with a stiff 
wrist staccato. This stiff. wrist movement 
will ensure a certain weight being given 
to these figures, in keeping with the char- 
acter of the music. 

In measure 1 there is a passage in six- 
teenth note triplets in the Jeft hand, start- 
ing just after the second beat of the meas- 
ure. This passage must be brought out. 
In measure 4, also in the left hand, there 
are four eighth notes commencing on the 
first beat, namely, A flat, G, F and F 
sharp, which should ring out melodiously. 


The Emerging Eighth Notes 

ROCEEDING to measure 7, an E flat 

eighth note will be found in the bass 
on the first half of the fourth beat; this is 
more easily taken by the first finger of the 
right hand than by the left hand, as it is 
written. At measure 9 there begins a con- 
tinuous triplet figure in the right hand 
which goes throughout measures 9 and 10. 
This figure must be 
negotiated with a 
rotary wrist 
movement, 
slight 
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accents being given on the first notes of 
each triplet, and the whole tenor of the 
music here should be tranquil and serene. 

In the bass part still in measure 9 there 
is an eighth note proceeding upwards on 
the second half of the second beat, and an- 
other on the first half of the third beat, 
namely, E flat-F. These eighth notes 
must merge melodiously yet dreamily from 
the rest of the music. Thus also, in the 
same measure 9, the eighth note proceeding 
downwards on the second half of the last 
beat, to the one on the first half of the 
first beat in measure 10 (E flat-D) must 
be treated in a like manner. The similar 
eighth note progressions in measure 10 ris- 
ing from D to E flat on the second half of 
the second beat, and first half of the, third 
beat, and descending from E flat to A flat 
at the end of measure 10 and the beginning 
of measure 11 must all be played with an 
intensity of expression. 


Up-going Triplets 

CRESCENDO can be made on the 

up-going triplets in the right hand in 
measure 11 starting on the first beat of the 
measure and returning to pianissimo at the 
end of the second beat. The music should 
swell a little again on the third beat of 
measure 11 but die down with tenderness at 
the end of the measure. The melodic 
eighth notes in the treble in the middle of 
measure 12, starting on the second half of 
the third beat with C and proceeding to B 
flat and thence to A flat, must be stressed, 
and similarly in measure 13 the three first 
treble eighth notes, G, A flat, and G, must 
be made prominent while the succeeding 
measures must continue with energy and 
brightness till, at the end of measure 16, 
the first part of the Fantasia draws to a 
spirited close. This section of the piece is 
repeated from the beginning. 

After the repeat, the second portion of 
the composition commences at measure 17 
with renewed freshness and zest. On ar- 
rival at measure 19 the sixteenth note trip- 
let figures in arpeggios in both parts, suc- 
ceeding one another in continuous progres- 
sions, should be played as if two voices 
were conversing playfully together, one 
asking questions, the other answering. 

This graceful musical conversation con- 
tinues throughout 

measures 19, 20, 21, 
22, 23 and 24, 
but iceases 
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in “eager utterance, while in the 


measure 25 when tthe rotar 
ures noted already in measu 
but this time in the bass and 
simo. These figures must be} 
the same rotary action of the 
measure 9, only here it is ¢ 
which operates whereas in 1 
was the right one. 
The spirit of the music in m 
be one of tranquil serenity; 
note progressions, up a tone, z 
a tone, as in measures 9 and j 
in the treble part) must be 5; 
with significant sweetness. — 
note progressions continue i 
and 26 and 27, ceasing only | 
must all be emphasized. 
In measure 27 there should 
crescendo in the first half of 
and a diminuendo in the secor 
D flat at the end of the si 
triplet on the last half of th 
the bass of measure 27 is mot 
taken by the first finger of th 
in conjunction with the F eigh 
it already holds with the fe 
Again the D flat sixteenth 3 
ahead by two notes in the bas: 
measure, should be similarly st 
first finger of the right hand, — 
this measure 27 occurs a hi 
bass triplets at the end of thet 
again this F appears as th 
teenth note in the fourth beat 
high F’s should also be taken 
hand. 


Change of Hands for Sm 
THE BASS G eighth not 
half of the fourth beat i 

is struck by the right hand as 
in the music, but the followin; 
in the bass clef on the first be 
28, though written for the 
is better taken by the left on 
dle C sixteenth note on the s 
of measure 28 and the A flat 
ing it which are written in the 
the left hand part, should be 
first, third, and again first 
right hand. This change o 
tates smoothness of executio 
The figure in measure 29 § 
pianissimo and the tempo be § 
ened, and, in measure 30, 
scendo should arise only to 
at the end of that measure. Y 
ure 32 a new disjointed § 
figure which produces an 


measure, on the third beat, 
sixteenth note in the right hi 
accentuated, and again the 
fourth beat in a similar ve 
emphasized. 
In measure 33 the ascen 
note triplet scale in the treb 
scending arpeggio in G sho 
very rhythmically, and a fh 
should be made in the end 
in the short descending pa 
which can, though this is 
in octaves. The initial th 
measure 34, very proudly 
phasis. In measure 37 the 
lovely descending triplet 
teenth notes on the third be: 
ure in the treble, to whi 
an atmosphere of reflecti 
music was somehow comme 
(Continued on pa 
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CLASSIC AND MODERN MASTER WORKS 


FRANZ DRDLA, Op.192, No. 1 
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Master of Tone and Technique 
Chooses Baldwin ........... Now 


Josef Lhevinne, one of the greatest technicians 
in all pianistic history, chooses the Baldwin for 
his concert appearances and his home. This mar- 
velous creator of tone color has chosen the one 
piano that allows his tone mastery unlimited lat- 
itude. You too will find Baldwin tone outstand- 
ing. See any Baldwin dealer for a demonstration. 
Grands are priced from $1450 --terms to suit 
you. The Baldwin Piano Company, Cincinnati- 
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Attractive Elementary Books 
For Young Students 


MUSIC PLAY FOR 
EVERY DAY 


THE GATEWAY TO PIANO PLAYING 


A MOST emphatic triumph among 
*~* all juvenile instruction books. It 
appeals to the child mind from the 
very beginning. Its game-like pro- 
cedures, cut-out pictures, captivating 
illustrations and, most important of 
all, its charming melodies make the 
child eager for every page of progress. 
Complete—Price, $1.25 


VERY FIRST PIECES 
PLAYED ON THE KEYBOARD 
By N. Louise Wright 


"THIS little book jumped into instant 
favor because the group of little 
pieces in it is ideal for supplementing 
the instruction book. The text with 
each piece adds to its attractiveness for 
the young student. 
Price, 50 cents 


NEW RHYMES AND 
TUNES 


FOR LITTLE PIANISTS 
By Helen L. Cramm 


HE amazing success of this book 

indicates that many teachers find 
it a valuable accessory during the li-tle 
pupil’s first months of study. Both 
cleis are used from the start. The 
little rhymes aid in developing rhyth- 
mic feeling. 

Price, 75 cents 


PLAYTIME BOOK 
FOR THE PIANO 
By Mildred Adair 


HERE is an exceedingly good book 
to use, almost from the very be- 
ginning, as a supplementary work to 
any instruction book teaching notation 
up and down from Middle C. 
Price, 75 cents 


MIDDLE C 


AND THE NOTES ABOVE AND 
NOTES BELOW 
By Lidie Avirit Simmons 
GRADUAL procedure is_ highly 
essential with small children and 
this book is outstanding because it pro- 
vides attractive very first material for 
juveniles with very short little pieces 
enhanced by illustrations and text. A 
blank staff for the pupil to write new 
notes learned is provided with each 
lesson. 
Price, 75 cents 


KEYBOARD 
ADVENTURES 


TEN STUDY PIECES FOR 
THE PIANO 


By A. Louis Scarmolin 


HIS modest little book serves a 

big purpose in bridging between 
much of the first grade material and 
second grade material upon which 
teachers depend, supplying for the pur- 
pose interesting elementary technical 
work. 

Price, 60 Cents 


PRISCILLA’S WEEK 


SEVEN LITTLE CHARACTERISTIC 
PIECES FOR THE PIANO 


By Mathilde Bilbro 


Y MEANS of quaint little illustra- 

tions, clever words and character- 
istic music, children find delight in 
following Priscilla through the week 
in her daily activities. When pub- 
lished in sheet music form, these little 
pieces excited such attention as to in- 
spire the publication of this book con- 
taining the entire group. 


Price, 75 cents 


ON OUR STREET 


TWELVE PIANO PIECES 
FOR BEGINNERS 


By Allene K. Bixby 


"THERE is a great appeal in these 

tuneful, characteristic little pieces 
which furnish little studies covering 
vital points in elementary technic. An 
interesting illustration accompanies 
each piece. The composer is a success- 
ful American teacher. 


Price, 75 cents 


CHILD’S FIRST BOOK 
OF MELODIES 


By Willia Eades Honska 


AS AN auxiliary to any system of 

elementary technical instruction 
used with little children, this book 
will be found very satisfying. Its lit- 
tle melodies with words assist, from 
the very beginning, in the gaining of 
a knowledge of notation and in estab- 
lishing within the child’s mind a sub- 
conscious appreciation of rhythm, har- 
mony and form. 


Price, 60 cents 


—— 


TUNES FOR 
LITTLE FOLKS 


By M. L. Preston 


HERE is no doubt but that this 

book is destined for a long life 
as a popular adjunct in elementary 
piano work. The pieces progress 
nicely on through the five finger posi- 
tion, developing musicianship by de- 
grees and treating each hand equally. 
Most of the pieces have texts. 


Price, 60 cents 


OUR LITTLE 
AMERICAN COUSINS 


SIX CHARACTERISTIC COM- 
POSITIONS FOR THE PIANO 


By Lalla Ryckoff 


Wy IVELY, characteristic second 

grade pieces that will gain the 
enthusiastic interest of young students 
and their use, as collateral material 
with any course of second-grade tech- 
nical material, is certain to be bene- 
ficial to the student. 


Price, 75 cents 


GRADE ONE 


Cat. No. Price 


23950 Priscilla on Sunday, Bilbro....$0.30 
9629 Dance of the Fairy Queen, 


Bu gh e6 jp:s sertaoka ciao sa mals ARS 
6631 Just a Bunch of Flowers, 

SPOUT gr sents ist gtepiad al sis) 25 
8400 The Contented. Bird, Rowe..... 25 
6482 Airy Fairies, Spaulding.......- .30 
5786 Sing, Robin, Sing, Spaulding... .30 
22786 Song of the Pines, ddair...... eo 
6580 London Bridge, Lawson........ “25 
16338 The Big Bass Singer, Ro/fe.... .30 
24011-Let’s March, Kerr... Ste ate art's 25 

GRADE TWO 

5003 Jolly Darkies, Bechter 
7235 Rose Petals, Lawson.......... z 
16653 Little Indian Chief, Strickland.  .30 
7236 Ripples, Lawson............06. -30 
12090 Cheerfulness, Rowe..........+ 30 
23563. The Camel Train, Raines...... -50 
23989 Marlowe, Benson..........++-+ 35 
17720 Salute to the Colors, Anthony... .40 
23425 Chinatown, -Rogers.........+.. -30 
7687 Walz of the Flower Fairies. 


Grosbye Wao. = eee ee ciecee bet! a 


GRADE THREE 
4010 Melody of Love, Engelmann. ..$0.50 


11938 A Dream Song, Forman... ...: -30 
23650 Gondoliera, \Jessel..........2.. 235 
8805 Memories of Spring, Anthony... .40 
23020 ‘Priscilla: BRS SG cea 30 
23692 Hark! Vesper Bells, Johnson... .25 


14996 Yellow Butterflies, Loeb-Evans.. .40 
18949 Dance of the Rosebuds, Keats... .50 


18344 Moonlight Revels, Andre....... 50 
4584 On the Lake, Williams. ........ -40 
23718 Beautiful Isle, Cooke.......... .40 
17919 Bobolink Polka, Wolcott. ...... 40 
PUOU UTES MACOMERE ceive wisi aie) grn teeters = -40 
18553 Sleeping Princess, Ewing...... 25 
8952 No Surrender, Morrison........ .40 
11872 Taps, Engelmann ....... Reuhvith sresae 35 
23626 Silvery Chimes, Goldman...... 50 
3860 Two Flowers, Koelling......... 40 
18528 Wing Foo, Burleigh........... .30 
3878 A Twilight Idyl, Schnecker..... 30 


PIANO DUETS 


GRADE ONE 
Cat. No. Price 
8496 I Begin, Willy. ........0 000s $0.35 
8497 Learning to Waltz, Missa...... 35 
17440 May Day Waltz, Bugbee....... 40 


9401 Surprise for Papa, Bachmann... .35 
9407 A Hunting We Will Go, Brissac  .35 


16465 Pussy Willows, Coerne......... 125 
17558 The Lion, Engelmann.......... 40 
4406 Little Curly Head March, 

PLottombe ooascuen Genmow haere -50 
18713 Spinning the Top, Rolfe... ae 
2509 Boy at Play, Sartorio.......... 25 
22807 Sing, Robin, Sing, Span/ding.. .40 

GRADE TWO ; 

17388 America First, Rolfe.>:........ 40 
4410 Danse Semplice, Rathbun...... 40 
4750 En Route March, Engelmann... .50 
17268 Rose Petals, Lawson........... 30 
13312 Jolly Darkies, Bechter......... 40 
4414 Haymakers’ March, Zimmermann  .40 
3829 May Day, Rathbun............ 50 
17472 Our School Band, Rolfe. 40 
4752 Playing Tag, Margstein 40 
4398 Two Juveniles, Burty... 50 
23577 Running, Beer .... o 40 
18910 Rob Roy, Anthony... .. 40 
22628 Dame Trot’s Dance, Cramm.... .40 
24339 Pride of the Regiment, 

Crammond 


19264 Russian Dance, Paldi 
18268 Playful Kittens, Lawson 25 
2452 Parade Review, Engelmann, .... 50 


THEOD( 


EXAMINATION PRIVILEGES 


CHEERFULLY GRANTED TEACHERS 


A Host of Teachers Agre 


Piano Solos and Four Hand Piece 
for Beginners, Average and 
Advanced Players 


PIANO SOLOS 


2 E 
eS 


‘ 


GRADE FOUR 
Cat. No. 
23319 Danse Hongroise, du I al.. 
23653 Playing Soldiers, Jessel.... 
23205 Tangled Vines, Bliss..... 4 
23048 Sea Gardens, Cooke....... 
23947 Promenade, Fourdrain..... 
5589 Ariel, Keres joc ae 
6616 Valse Episode, Kern...... : 
4646 Valsette, Borowski....... 
18455 The Country Band, Johnson 
7422 Sun Shower, Atherton. ...- 
18483 Adoration, Borowski.....- 
18396 Melody in D, Willioms..... 
18737 Moon Dawn, Frim/..... ae 
13016 Romance in A, Lieurance... 
16096 Garden of Roses, Ritter..... 


GRADE FIVE 


12927 By the Waters of M 


t inne! 
Lieurance. Sasi ee 


5031 Love Dreams, Brow... 
18694 Nocturne, Hofmann.... 
19507 Waltz of Sorrow, Guion. .» 


GRADE SIX 


14701 Coasting, Burleigh....... 
9620 Hungarian Concert Polka. 
Alfoldy.. . cnuxeeneeee = 
18437 Heartsease, Beach ..... ‘ 
18438 Mignonette, Beach........ 
18439 Rosemary and Rue, Beach... 
24304 Mexican Rhapsody, McDo 
14270 March of the Slavs, Mu 
24189 At the Lake of Melted 
car Geers Beg 


GRADE SEVEN 


7738 Dance of the Winds, Peabods 
4056 Old Black Joe, Rathbun 
12075 Play of the Waves, Pea 
13299 Polonaise in F, Gebhardt 
18654 Fantasia Fugata, Beach. 
14244 Etude de Concert, Foster 
9348 March of the Indian Phante 

Kroeger. . «sas vaem eee ‘ 


GRADE THREE 


Cat. No. 
11202 No Surrender, Morrison. .~ 
Over Hill and Dale, Eng 
5 Salute to the Colors, dnt 
Approach of Spring, Lin 
Comrades in Arms, Hay 
Hungarian Dream, Faber. 
5 Deeds of Valor, Morrison... 
In the Arena, Engelmann... 
Moonlight Revels, 4ndre.. 
Up to Date March, Geibel.. 
Stand by the Flag, Stults.... 
Valse Venitienne, Ringuet... 
Autumn Days, Lindsay. 
March of the Classes, Pr 
Hilarity March, Mero.... 
Community Gran ch, K 
Silvery Chimes, Goldmann.. 


GRADE FOUR 


Garden of Roses, Ritter... 
Hungary, Koelling,....-- 
19902 Danse Grotesque, 
11286 Poet ang Peasant Over 
Suppe 
Beetles’ Dance, Holst . 
5 Railroad Galop, Marse. 
7 A Song of India, 
Rimsky-Korsakow ... 
13162 Zampa Overture, Hero: 
11201 Valse Caprice, Rathbun, 
23654 Playing Soldiers, Jesse!.... 


EVERYTHING IN 1 


ese Preferable Numbers 


Works Not to be Overlooked in 
Courses on Accompanying 


SHEET MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 


"THE WATERS OF 
MINNETONKA 

‘Indian Love Song 

ROW LIEURANCE, Price. 60c 
Ef} Published in Two Keys 

me, Key of A, Range E-F sharp 
oe, Key of G flat, Range d flat- 
2 


us popularity of this song 
presentation by the fore- 
oncert vocal artists makes 
ior accompanists to familiarize 
its ascending ‘and descend- 


1otes 


i. O' THE WISP 
HARLES GILBERT SPROSS 
Two Keys Price, 60c 
‘Be. Key of F, Range c-g 
8. Key of C, Range g-D 
= with an accompaniment 
g staccato chords and 
) 32nd notes, Delicacy of 
Scuracy in attack are prime es- 
fa Satisfactory rendition. 


(NOW LEAVES HIS 
VATERY NEST 
HORATIO W. PARKER 
Two Keys Price, 60c 
. Key of E flat, Range c-b flat 
Key of C, Range a-g 
ipanist plays no small part in 
esentation of this song suc- 
_ addition to a delicate touch, 
octave technique must be 
the brilliant fortissimo in the 


| STANDS THERE 
~ SMILING 
HURLOW LIEURANCE 


wo Keys Price, 60c 
Key of D flat, Range 


y of B flat, Range c-E flat 
e rhythm and the flashing 
zios in 64th notes make 
excellent study for the 
nist. 


EST FLOWER 
BLOWS 
. B, HAWLEY 


Keys Price, 50c 
of A flat, Range E 


E flat, Range b flat-D 
is nothing particularly 
npanist in this charm- 
j beautiful modulations 
nt note alterations are well 


RECITAL 


by David Bispham 
of over fifty operas, 
and fifteen hundred 
forty-four master 
this most notable 
ancient and modern, 


$2.00 


3, 


indard oratorios se- 
authority whose 
teacher and edi- 
bly known. The 
e books makes pos- 
* for the church and 


ch volume 


LITTLE BROWN OWL 
Song by A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
Published in Two Keys Price, 75c¢ 

High Voice, Key of B flat, Range F 
aes 
Low Voice, Key of A flat, Range E-F 
Here is where the accompanist must 
“watch his step.’ The slightest hesitancy 
in attack can easily ruin a most artistic 
vocal rendition of this piquant little en- 
core song. 


SWEET MISS MARY 
Song by W. H. NEIDLINGER 
Published in Two Keys Price, 60c 
High Voice, Key of A flat, Range d-F 
Low Voice, Key of F, Range b-D 
There is nothing in this quaint little 
dialect song that can’t be mastered by any 
third grade pupil but the unique syncopa- 
tion in the accompaniment of the refrain 
provides an interesting study. 


ON THE ROAD TO 
MANDALAY 
Song by OLEY SPEAKS 


Published in Three Keys Price, 60c 
High Voice, Key of E flat, Range d- 
a flat 
Medium Voice, Key of C, Range b-F 
Low Voice, Key of B flat, Range a-E flat 
What a wonderful time the accompanist 
has in this number! The tonality alter- 
nating between the major key and its 
parallel minor provides a most useful chord 
study and—don’t overlook that run in oc- 
taves at the end. 


THE GYPSY TRAIL 
Song by TOD B. GALLOWAY 


Published in Two Keys Price, 60c 
High Voice, Key of A, Range E-F sharp 
Low Voice, Key of F, Range c-D 
At first glance there is nothing especially 

intricate in the accompaniment of this num- 

ber but the rapid tempo at which it must 
be played and the variety of tone calor 
make it well worth careful study. 


JEAN 
Song by H. T. BURLEIGH 
Published in Three Keys Price, 50c 
High Voice, Key of E flat, Range E 
flat-g 
Medium Voice, Key of D flat, Range 
d flat-F 
Low Voice, Key of B flat, Range b flat- 
D 


The accompaniment to this plaintive little 
song will not tax the pianist’s technical 
equipment but the unusual modulations 
and the delicate tone shadings wili call 
forth his musicianship and reveal his capa- 
city for sympathetic understanding. 


STANDARD COMPILATIONS 


FAMOUS SONGS 


Four Volumes edited by H. E. Krehbiel 
Vol. 1, Soprano; Vol 2, Alto; Vol. 3, 
- Tenor; Vol. 4, Bass 


One of the most popular collections of 
songs ever published. The best songs of 
classic, romantic and modern composers 
are represented together with favorite folk- 
songs. 


Price $1.50 each volume—Paper Birding 


—_——— 


OPERA SONGS 
Four Volumes 
Vol. 1 Soprano; Vol. 2 Alto; Vol. 3, 
Tenor. Vol. 4, Bass 
Gems of grand opera arias, scenas and 
canzonettas grouped in, volumes for each 
of the principal solo voices. The baritone 
arias are included in the bass volume, those 
of the mezzo in the alta. 


Price, $1.50 each volume—Paper Binding 
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Study Works Covering Various Phases 
of Technic in Different Grades 


FIRST GRADE STUDIES 
By L. A. Bugbee 
Grade I 
Cat. No. 7718 Price, 80 cents 


A set of very easy studies that has at- 
tained great popularity and is used by 
thousands of teachers. The little exercises, 
many of which have accompanying text, 
are so nearly like pieces that the pupils 
take to them at once and practice them 
eagerly. 


SHORT MELODY ETUDES 


By Mathilde Bilbro 
Grade I¥%-II 


Cat. No, 18799 Price, 90 cents 


Etudes that practically are characteristic 
little study pieces, each with a special tech- 
nical point. Intermingling these little num- 
bers with other study material given pupils 
in grades 1% and 2, will be found very 
beneficial. 


BEGINNING WITH THE 
PEDALS OF THE PIANO 


By Helen L. Cramm 
Price, 75 cents 


“The pedal is the soul of the piano.” In 
using this work even the teacher is bound 
to get a thrill out of the pleasurable way 
in which it leads a pupil, at about the start 
of grade two, into the beauties in piano 
playing through the proper use of the ped- 
als. 


SCALES AND CADENCES 


By Theodore Presser 
Cat. No, 2797 Price, 50 cents 


Realizing that the scales are the basis of 
all piano technic, many authorities recom- 
mend that they be given to the student 
early in second grade study. This work 
contains the scales in all keys, major and 
minor, also arpeggios, the major and minor 
scale in sixths, tenths and in contrary mo- 
tion, and the chromatic scale. 


cy 
EXTENSION STUDIES FOR 
SMALL HANDS 
By F. P. Atherton, Op. 166 
Grade II-III 
Cat. No. 7679 Price, 90 cents 


Material that will develop small hands 
into such flexibility and pliableness as to 
be able to master technical difficulties that 
would prove a serious handicap if such prep- 
aration were lacking. While the study ma- 
ter‘al may be classed, in point of difficulty, 
as under grades two and three, it can be 
helpful to students even more advanced, 
since these studies make fine daily practice 
material, 


PIECES FOR THE DEVELOP- 


MENT OF TECHNIC 
For the Equal Training of the Fingers 
By N. Louise Wright 
Grade II-III 

Cat. No. 22570 Price, 70 cents 

Each technical feature is presented, 
first with an exercise for the right hand, 
following which the same exercise is given 
to the left hand. Interspersed through the 
book are helpful suggestions for practice. 


TWELVE MELODIOUS 
STUDIES 
Featuring Scale and Chord Formations 
By Carl Wilhelm Kern 
Grade III 
Cat. No, 23282 Price, $1.00 


Pupils cannot be given too much drilling 
in the scales, particularly if it is done 
through such pleasing material as_ is 
presented in these ‘Twelve Melodious 
Studies” by a writer especially gifted in 
combining the useful with the attractive. 
Teachers could well afford to give every 
third grade pupil these studies. 


LEFT HAND FACILITY 
By M. Paloverde 
Grade III 

Cat. No. 14658 Price, $1.10 

A very attractive and popular book of 
piano studies in the form of pieces, with 
appropriate titles which contain work cal- 
culated to develop the pupil’s facility in the 
use of the left hand. The necessary exer- 
cises are presented in such attractive man- 
ner that they cannot fail to arouse the pu- 
pil’s interest. 


INTERPRETATION STUDIES 
By Franz C. Bornschein 
Grade III-IV 
Cat. No. 15246 Price, 70 cents 


These studies are, intended to incite pu- 
pils’ imaginations and through their navel: 
logical appeal cause a gaining of technical 
control, musical expression, and an ele- 
mental degree of aesthetic quality. 


ETUDES DE STYLE 
By E. Nollet, Op. 25 
Grade IV-V 
Cat. No. 18844 Price, $1.10 


These studies have remarkable musical 
qualities. They have been edited and care- 
fully fingered by Louis Oesterle and, for 
pupils in grades four and five, they are 
superb for developing modern technic, style 
and musicianship. 


SIXTEEN RECITAL ETUDES 
By Ludvig Schytte, Op. 58 
Grade IV 
Cat. No. 18635 Price, $1.10 


This is a fine group of. studies for mod- 
ernizing curricula, being in about the same 
grade as Heller Op. 45 and particularly 
adapted to developing technic and to culti- 
vating a style in music. 


OCTAVE VELOCITY 
By James H. Rogers 
Grade IV-VI 
Cat. No. 8561 Price, $1.00 


The studies in this work are short, inter- 
esting and of medium difficulty. All forms 
of octave work are introduced for both hands 
and in addition to possessing great technical 
value. these studies will be found quite 
musical. 

eae 


FIRST STUDIES IN OCTAVE 
PLAYING 
By Theodore Presser 
Grade III-IV 
Cat. No, 14590 Price, 75 cents 


Along about the third grade in his course 
of studies, the pupil begins to encounter 
pieces containing octaves. It is at this time 
that these studies can be most advantageous- 
ly introduced. These studies were most care- 
fully selected and arranged by Mr. Presser 
from many sources. 


CHORDS AND ARPEGGIOS 
By Preston Ware Orem 
Cat. No. 3903 Price, 50 cents 


Three and four voice chords in all major 
and minor keys, all positions, the dominant 
and diminished seventh chords are given, as 
are the arpeggios, all correctly fingered. 


EXERCISES IN EXTENSION 
FOR THE FINGERS 
Introduction to ‘“‘Finger Gymnastics” 
By Isidore Philipp 
Grade V 
Cat. No. 5649 Price, 70 cents 


A_unique set of studies by the Professor 
of Piano Playing at the Paris Conservatoire, 
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the systematic practice of which will 


strengthen and stretch the hand, give the 
greatest possible flexibility to the fingers and 
bring under the control of the player many 
Passages apparently impossible of ready 
execution, 


COMPLETE SCHOOL OF 
TECHNIC 
By Isidore Philipp 
Price, $2.00 


A compendium of modern technic, ex- 
haustive in all details, including all. forms 
of finger exercises, scales, chords and ar- 
peggios, double notes, octaves, trills, tremolo, 
glissando and bravura—all carried cut in 
full through all keys and treated in a variety 
of rhythms. 


ETUDES ARABESQUES 
By Wilson G. Smith, Op. 75 
Grade VIII 
Cat. No. 2363 Price, $1.00 


A_ well advanced student can be given 
much in musicianship, as well as technical 
work, through these studies. There are 
twenty-one in the 
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Growing omen 
KIMBALL 


PIANO 


O one responds more readily to the appeal of music 


than growing children, and no one is more quickly 
influenced toward correct or incorrect musical taste by 
hearing perfect or faulty piano tones. : 


lt is a tribute to the tonal purity of the Kimball piano that 
so many leading figures in the world of music gained their 
knowledge of the art at the keyboard of this great instru- 
ment. Thousands of families who prefer the best in music 
-have used Kimball pianos from one generation to another. 


The tonal quality of the Kimball has always been balanced 
by an impressive beauty in case design; and never did the 
Kimball styles reveal a more appealing grace of line or 
beauty of finish than in the new models now being shown. 


Catalogs on request. If you are not conveniently 
near to a Kimball dealer, we can supply you direct. 


KIMBALL ORGANS 


Every Kimball organ, whether it be for a church, theatre or residence, 
is an individual creation. Consult us about your organ problems, 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


(Established 1857) ¢ 
Department KE, 306 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Album of Transcriptions for the Pipe Organ 


By H. J. STEWARD 


Masterly arrangements of compositions by celebrated composers and an interesting original 
sonata, in four movements, that is being played by the foremost concert artists. 


Price, $2.00 
THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1217 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
RUDOLPH GANZ —JACQUES THIBAUD 


Highly endorse two new inventions for technique and teaching. Send for valuable booklet FREE 
FINNEY FINGER FLEXER Dept. E-40 2649 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 


THE MASTER SCHOOL OF PROFESSIONAL PIANO PLAYING 


Latest, greatest and most elaborate work written on this important branch of piano playing. Complete in one volume 
of more than eighty pages. Teaches everything from beginning to highest proficiency. Price $2.00. Send for 
FRANK S. BUTLER, 158 West 74th Street, New York City. 


circulars and teachers’ proposition. 
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NO QUESTIONS WILL BE 
ANSWERED IN “THE ETUDE” 
UNLESS ACCOMPANIED BY 
“THE FULL NAME AND AD’ 


Chords to be Played ‘Tremolo.” 


Q. 1. In the first measure of the follow- 
ing 
es Adagio Reissiger 


docs the right-hand “tremolo” on the third 
beat also? 2. And in the first and second 
bedts of measure tivo? 3. Is the left hand 
in the first measure of Ba. 1 played the 
same as the left hand in 


Ex.2 Reissiger 


4. When @ note is marked in the same man- 
ner as the notes in measure 2 of Ha. 2, are 
they not to be played in succession? This 
piece is played fairly slowly, but it would be 
difficult to play thirty-second notes in succes- 
sion.—J. IX., EB. Cleveland, Ohio. 

. 1. Yes. 2. Yes. 3. Yes. 4. They are to 
be played similarly to the other chords. 


Chopin’s Nocturnes, Op. 32, No. 1 and 

Op. 15, No. 1. 

Q. 1. What is the correct method of playing 
measure number 40 of Chopin’s Nocturne in 
B major, Opus 32, No. 1. The same measure 
occurs later again in the composition. Should 
the notes preceding the trill be made a part 
of the trill? Does the dotted line extending 
from Gi treble to FE bass mean more than 
voice progression? 2. In Chopin’s Nocturne, 
Opus 55, No. 1, measure 15, should the appog- 
giatura notes preceding the trill be made the 
beginning of the trill? If so, should the trill 
begin on the third beat?—G. WH. C., Paines- 
ville, Ohio. 

A. The edition now before me of the 
Chopin B major Nocturne, Opus 32, No. 1: 


Ex.1 Chopin, Nocturne, Op.32,No,1 


measure 40 ¢r 


between the 


line 
mentioned, but, instead, has a slur in meas- 


has no_ dotted notes 
ure 40 connecting the treble Gt with 
tenor E, on the fourth beat of the measure, 
for the purpose of indicating a brief melodic 
episode to usher in the return to the a tempo 
of measure 41. Yes; the notes preceding the 
trill should be made a part of the trill; but 
the Gt must be held for its two beats, while 
the trill is proceeding. The acciaccatura B 
in the first beat is, of course, the upper note 
of the trill on Ag. The edition before me 
is by Rafael Joseffy. In Chopin’s Nocturne, 
Op. 55, No. 1, 


Ex.2 Chopin, Nocturne, Op.55, No.1 


measure 15 


it is an error to call the measure you. indicate 


_taste. 


the « 


en, 


DRESS OF THE INQUI 
ONLY INITIALS, OR 

NYM GIVEN, WILL BE | 
LISHED WITH QUEST 


‘number 155 it should be a 
fourteen. The piece begins : 
sis (French anacrouse, from the 
German, auftakt, the up-beat), 


Ex.3 


It consists of A note or two } 
weak beat immediately preceding 
note or accent at the beginning 
or theme. A melody is usually ¢ 
rhythms of two or four measm 
multiples. An examination of | 
shows it to be very regular, | 
eights (eight measures). Thu 
to measure 72 (nine times eigh 
original theme is again usher 
anakrusis, on the last beat of 
to proceed to a’ finale beginnin 
73. The student will be amply 
careful analysis of this opus. 
attention to its meter and rhy 


The Simplest Form of Mus 
mented 6 of Minor Mo 
Q. 1. What is the simplest 

sic?) 2. What is the simp 

What must alicays be done 

gree of @ minor scale? 4. ] 

degree of the minor seale frequ 

5. Why is the major scale 

than the minor?—tl. R., El Pa 
A. 1. If by “simplest form’ 

most. primitive form is meant, 
must be rhythm, the beating of 
toms, cymbals, clapping of 

‘of feet, swaying of bodies. 

comes melody, simple songs 

dance tunes, marches, all 
simplest of airs, namely, the 
all melody, the seale of that 
called the pentatonic scale, 
scale (five tones) is represen 
black keys of the piano, -giy 
do, re, me, sol, Ja, the notes © 

3. It must always ascend to 

eighth degree, or tonie, of th 

4. Bear in mind that the sea 

minor, consisted of five tones 

and two semitones (half steps’ 
mation of the minor seale it 

half-step, similar to the major, 
between the 7th and Sth deg 
were already two half-steps 

6-7; so, in order to have ow 

degree was made sharp, the 

occurring only between 2-3 @ 
every one will agree that the 
pleasant” or more satisfying 

It is altogether a matter of 

Nearly all the great 

posers affectioned the minor, f 

“Fifth Symphony” down to 

Franck. While the major is 

jollier, yet the minor is weirdly 

its wistful yearning. Nevyerthele 
of Beethoven's Sonata Pathétiqu 

those emotions. a 


“Piedizrotta”? ; 

Q. Can you give me some 
cerning a piece called “Pied 
composer's name? My chief 
who wrote it, and a few fae 
life. The only information I 
composition is that it is mod 
modern Italian composer. — 
George J. S., Dorehester, 

A. “Piedigrotta” (not 
pound Italian word, made 
the Latin, pes, pedis, foot, and 
grotto, cellar. This “Piedig 
is here given to a collection 
Neapolitan popular type, pu! 
Canzonetta,” a firm of musie 
Naples, Italy, issuing a mon 
The number in question is fo 
August, 1929. It contains 
politan songs, by nine compe 


Age to Begin Study of Si 
Q. I am a girl of fourteen 
learn how to sing.” Am I to 
eee in voice? If so, what 8) 
‘Ap iF { 
A. You should not begin 
voice until you are sixteen 
the ‘fone in a thousand” wh 
would not be injured by prem 
but the chances are that you 
of the nine hundred and 
vocal possibilities might be 
repair. Until you are si 
piano, solfeggio, harmony a 
music; these will be of the 
ance to you when you take 
of singing seriously. Of oi 
sing about the house quie 
no screaming, no singing in 
should not study sin 
teen. “Safe bind, 
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OUTSTANDING VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL NOVELTIES 
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The peep-ing stars a - 
Then hap - pi-ness 


there. 
me 


GI 


Some-times when day-light fades and 


Dear-est, one 


not 


come home to 


a - way. 
go 
you are 


o far 
so long a - 


wel-come if 
know you will 


you 
heard 
re - call 
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est 


bells 


hen shad 


WwW 


night holds no 


dear - 


but 
for 


: : ili 


} 

_ {h 

ub 

dub S Ply t 


And church 


And con- se-crate a prayer to 
care 
be 


They seem to hold that voice I 


Tempo di Valse 


WHEN TWILIGHT IS NEAR 


e hy all 
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bove look down 
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mine tho’ 


YN WALLACE 


seek at close of 
eve-ning breez-es 
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and want 
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ANNA PRISCILLA 


V’LL SING YOU A SONG 


Your want - in’ 
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Ri 
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-in’ now, 


way with your think 


A 


mine; 


you 


? «of mak- in’ 


think - in 
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HELEN L. CRAMM, Op. 37 
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mi cantando 


SECONDO 
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. Grade 24 SECONDO 


QUIPS AND QUIRKS 


In the rhythm of a modern fanciful Gavotte. Grade 3 


GRANDMOTHERS’ POLKA 


slentando 
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An origina] duet. the players have independant parts 
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DELIGHTFUL PIECES FOR JUNIOR ETUDE READERS 
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A CHEERFUL MOMENT 


ELLA KETTERER 


piece. 
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THE RACE 


} five finger position, in either hand. Grade 1. 


WILLIAM BAINES 


Allegro vivace M.M. o=144 
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VALSE LENTE 


IN THE PINE WOODS 


Tempo di Valse Lento M.M.d.= 54 
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\DUCATIONAL STUDY NOTES ON PCUSIC 


IN GHIS ETUDE 


By Epcar ALDEN BarrELL 


ly Capers, by F. A. Clark. 
| rky humor is apparent in this ani- 
tion, which employs with good 
ional syncopation. Mr. Clark is a 
In the past he was associated 
publishing house in an editorial 
/it at present all his time is given to 
land teaching. His pieces are always 
lich is true also of his several Easter 
ishas services. 
sion of keys in this number is: D 
jor and Bb major. The close rela- 
bithese three is obvious, if you will but 
Hy the fact that F is the “relative’’—or 
hor to D minor, while Bh major is the 
ie of F major. 


uy Bee, by James H. Rogers. 
birs is something of a “‘busy bee’’ him- 
Wfinds time, in the course of a highly 
fefo write many of these delightful, and 
ictive, compositions for those in 


almost the whole of the first sec- 
ght hand plays in staccato fashion, 

indicated in but one measure— 
| although the word simile, meaning 
ney, does not appear immediately 


sup section is in Eb major. The 
“ler” practice here offered is most bene- 
iMonstrating to the pupil that with a 
6r stiff fingers this bit of technic 


e difficult. 

seven measures are the codetta or 
and are to be played at a gradually 
The left hand part at this point 
iivery complicated, if you do not finger 


care all volume markings. As you 
20 forte is the loudest that appears. 


ing, by Frank H. Grey. 


luction, of customary length, makes 
of the first motif, since prefatory 
tether musical or literary—usually 
‘closely with what follows. Measures 
se of the first section proper consist 
ith notes, so arranged that the hands 
ii} continuously at the interval of a major 
ai| Im such cases, the hands must keep 
her, for nothing sounds much worse 
=)i or “ragged” sixths. 

ad section, in E minor, is easy; but 
at pains to make the melody in 
‘which is in dotted half notes, 
, as indicated by the slur. After 
of the first section comes the Trio 
here the left hand takes over the 
Notice the contrast in contour be- 
and the first themes. 
themes express excellently the 
r breezes and budding greenery. 


nk Lyons. 

it gives proper names their char- 
Rady has a real pertness about 
resent composition a_hum- 
i a portraiture that all will 
rythm of the piece is: 
| 

‘ee d de @ 

3 3 
Wibtless encountered before in 
Is. It is peculiarly inviting 


and eight should be “detached” 
practice purposes and studied 
mmselyes. They are less difficult 
to play them cleanly and up 
ght and care. The same re- 
re fifteen. : 

in the second and third sec- 
of the ordinary. Of course 
be followed is that any synco- 
receive greater emphasis than 
accorded it. the shifted accent 
way. In the field of pop- 
is at work something over 


a day. : 
s, by M. L. Preston. 


ve slow waltz of the type 
‘omed most of us to describe 
performer, however, should 
less than the listener, if the 
9 be struck and if the inter- 
that might be desired. 

use of a grace note in the 
this note on (or with) the 
beat. 4 
is what amounts to a dia- 
nds. The left hand makes a 
the first two measures 
the next two by the right, 


is in F minor. It is not 
nish music one hears, 
each triplet. 


aatons, by Carl Wil- 


sition there are quite an 
y” spots in this march 


lar of all composers of 


nical men, called in the 
We are not prepared to 
d intricacies of their ac- 
congratulate Mr. Kern 
fully the movements of 

. This piece may well 
@s a staccato study. How 
4 


many of you know the three types, or degrees, 
of staccato? Ask your teacher for full explana- 
tions. 

This, by the way, is Mr. Kern’s Opus 606, 
No. 2, which suggests that he has had few idle 
moments during his career as a composer. 


Whispering Voices, by G. N. Benson. 


There is something very wistful and appealing 
about this piece, which will render it distinctly 
enjoyable to a host. of pianists. Viewed tech- 
nically, it is particularly valuable as a study in 
arpeggio playing and legato touch. It is pro- 
fusely fingered. 

At the head of the composition you read 
andante affettuoso, The first word is familiar to 
all, but perhaps not the second. The latter means 
“with tender feeling.’”’ The word “affection” is 
derived from the same source. 

The rhythmic figure of the Trio is totally dif- 
ferent from what has gone before. Never forget 
that variety is an imperative need in music, even 
more than in the other arts; and we find it in 
good measure in Whispering Voices. 


Reverie d’Amour, by Franz Drdla 


The Souvenir, Serenade, and other violin com- 
Positions by this European composer, which have 
been such outstanding successes, may incline 
many to classify Mr. Drdla as a writer for that 
instrument alone. The falseness of that judg- 
ment is proven by a glance at this very original, 
well-moulded composition for piano, one of six 
piano pieces he has recently written. 

-In measure one there is a crescendo, in measure 
two, a decrescendo. This effect obtains through- 
out most of the first section. There are no double 
bar lines at the termination of each section of 
this number, and so we offer the following analy- 
sis chart for your assistance in “sectioning off” 
correctly the piece you are studying: 


Section A: in C. major (16 m.) 

Section B: in Eb major (16 m.) 
(Note: this commences in C minor) 

Section C: in various keys, and sequen- 
tial in character. It eventually 


nae the dominant of the “home” 

cey. 

Section A’: like Section A. 

Coda: eleven measures, using material 
of theme one. 


Contra Dance No. 2, by L. van Bee- 
thoven. 


There is a dispute among musical lexicograph- 
érs as to whether “contra dance” originally 
meant a country dance or a dance in which the 
dancers, in long rows, stood opposite (contra) 
each other. The decision needs not to affect your 
immediate enjoyment of this light-hearted little 
composition by the “prince of composers.” 

In the sixteenth measure the sudden change 
om very loud to soft is typical of Beethoven’s 
style. 

There are many subtleties of interpretation in 
this short dance which you will miss if you do 
not look fixedly at all markings provided by the 
musical editor. 

The second theme is that which Fritz Kreisler 
used in his Rondino on a Theme of Beethoven. 
Saint-Saens, and many other composers, have 
borrowed thematic material from the great master. 
Unlike Handel, in his steals from others, they 
openly admitted their borrowings. 


Fantasia in C Minor, by J. S. Bach. 


Mark Hambourg, unquestionably one of the 
greatest of contemporary pianists, presents else- 
where in this issue a most valuable lesson on 
the present classic. 


When Twilight is Near, by Kate In- 
skipp. 

Kate Inskipp, an English composer whose songs 
are exceptionally fresh and melodious, is a new- 
comer to our pages. She lives in Shoreham-by- 
Sea in Sussex. 

Twilight is a time of longing, of thoughts for 
those who are apart from us though we would 
have them ever near. The poem of this song 
expresses all this in a highly poignant fashion. 

After the section in 2/4 rhythm there is a 
slow, appealing waltz section. Do not slide from 
note to note, in a continual portamento, but 
attack each note cleanly and directly. 


T’ll Sing You a Song, by Anna Priscilla 
Risher, 


At this point we Jay down our learned pen and 
indulge in hearty applause—for it is a good 
Jong time since we have seen such an attractive 
Trish song as this by the well-known California 
musician and composer. Use as much of an 
Trish dialect as possible, and try to match with 
your features the shifting moods of the words, 
Observe faithfully the several holds which the 
composer has indicated. ; 

Tf the high A near the close of the song is 
beyond your reach, admit it and select instead an 
alternative lower note. 


Quips and Quirks, by Allene K. Bixby. 
The primo player must execute the many pairs 
of slurred notes in the approved fashion. In 


(Continued on page 363) 
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at home and are sure of a friendly wel- 
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DISCOVERY is not necessarily 

something which is new. To dis- 

cover literally means to uncover, to 
reveal that which has been hidden. Some- 
times, in music, it means the uncovering of 
a truth which, while not new, yet needs a 
discerning mind or a super-acute ear, or 
both, to bring it to light. 

William Shakespeare, the great master 
of the voice, after hearing many of my 
pupils sing during their lessons with me, 
said one day, “I say, you do get the most 
extraordinary results with the high notes 
of your women pupils. I want to know 
how you manage it.” I replied, “Have you 


ever noticed that the highest notes of 
women's voices, when- rightly produced, 


are composed almost wholly of the sound 
of AA as in the word ‘hat,’ and that this 
occurs on whatever vowel the tone may 
be sung?” 

Shakespeare answered: “TI certainly have 
never noticed anything of that: sort.” 

[ persevered. ‘Very well. Then have 
you been aware that the voices of al/ the 
great women singers, when singing the 
highest notes, betray the same phenome- 
non?” 

Shakespeare reiterated, “Certainly, I must 
say I have not.” 

Whereupon I invited him for a walk to 
the nearest music store where I had the 
attendant put on the victrola the records of 
fully a dozen of the great women singers, 
including Galli-Curci, Tetrazzini, Calvé, 
Sembrich, Schumann-Heink, Frances Alda, 
Lucrezia Bori, Gadski and Melba. Shake- 
speare listened attentively, without a word. 
When it was finished, he said thoughtfully, 
“Let me think about it a bit. One cannot 
settle a thing as important as this off 
hand.” During the succeeding weeks he 
did not refer to what he had heard, but, 
on the day he was leaving, he said, “T say, 
look here! About that sound of AA on 
women’s high notes—I do believe you are 
absolutely right about it. It is extraordi- 
nary, but you are right,” 


T HAS BEEN SAID that genius is 

nothing but the name for higher per- 

ception. It is beyond question that the 
great singing teacher is quite as much a 
genius as was ever Leonardo da Vinci, or 
Praxiteles, or Hokusai with his wood- 
blocks, or Stradivarius, or Frangois Tourte, 
the greatest bow-maker, or Sir Christopher 
Wren who made England’s churches, or 
Wagner, or Debussy, or Natter of Nurem- 
berg, the greatest engraver of intaglios, or 
Caffarelli, Ferri, Farinelli and Carestini 
the great male sopranos, or Thomas Edison, 
or Luther Burbank. For all these were 
no more creators than is the great teacher 
of singing whose higher perception reads 
from rich pages not observed by the com- 
mon eye. All these geniuses had the higher 
perception to unfold beauty and to uncover 
truth, and the great master of the voice 
does all this as well; it is a difference not 
Carlyle said: “It 
is a terrible thing when God lets loose a 
thinker upon the earth,’—and the great 
yoice teacher is always a great thinker, 
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\COMPLETE IN ITSELP 


A New Key to the Head 
Voice 


The Female “Head-Voice”’ 
ANY YEARS’ use of this device have 
shown the invariability of the for- 
mula. It brings about the same result in 
every case. An analysis of it follows. 


An accepted truism of the women’s head - 


voice is that, when the head-register is 
reached, every succeeding note higher in 
the scale is placed (or thought, ‘or directed, 
or. aimed, or visualized) farther back in 
the head until, when the highest note is 
reached, the tone appears to he vertically 
level with the singer’s ear. But the 
teacher’s problem has ever been just how 
to get it there. Lamperti said that cach 
succeeding high note must be vertical with 
another upper tooth, counting backward in 
the mouth. And his device for putting it 
there consisted in the gradual widening of 
a smile until finally the very last back upper 
teeth are revealed for the highest notes of 
the singer’s scale. It is a wonderful device 
and I use it constantly in my teaching— 
but with an addition. 


Pronunciation on High Notes 
LL TEACHERS of beautiful tone 


know that pronunciation on high notes 
must be somewhat modified to conform to 
beauty. The sound of OH, for instance, 
if too. painstakingly pronounced on a very 
high note in a woman’s voice, would re- 
sound on the forehead and thereby engen- 
der a rigid hooting sound. If, however, the 
OH were pronounced somewhat farther 
back, the tone would be more lovely, even 


if some of the pronunciation of that vowel 
were sacrificed. As with OH, so with all 
of the other vowels: the roomier back- 
placement on high notes lends beauty and 
freedom, though it entails a slight modifi- 
cation of the pronunciation. , 

So granting this modification, if the 
woman singer will add a proportion of the 
sound of AA, as in the words “hat” or 
“tap,” to any vowel when singing the notes 
of the head voice, an extraordinary ease 
and freedom of voice will immediately be 
experienced, and quite certainly some ex- 
tension of the upper range will be gained. 
Tt will, of course, be advisable to begin the 
experiment with AH, as being the sound 
most easy to compass. But, with practice, 
all the other vowels can be brought into 
line. A favorable order of their succession 
would probably be: AH, AW, UH, OO, A, 
EH, TH, and E. The degree, proportion 
or measure of the quantity of the sound 
of AA to be used must be determined by 
the individual singer. A useful hint, how- 
ever, is to increase the proportion of it on 
each succeeding upper note, until the last 
few are wholly composed of the described 
sound, It will seem difficult, at first, to 
“silver” all the vowels (for AA is very 
bright) with this arbitrary sound, but prac- 
tice invariably brings it right. It should be 
clear, however, that the proportion added 
to such dental sounds, as E, I, EH, and A, 
must be very slight. 

A very good way to begin is to sing an 
arpeggio or a major scale on the sound of 
AH, as in “father,” changing the highest 


he Legato Leap 


He lives on beyond his span because his 
thoughts are as immortal as his soul. 

The great teacher, then, by the untram- 
meled quality of his higher perception, sees 
not only the whole plan of the singer’s 
vocal embarrassments but also their remedy. 
And the only impediment between his see- 
ing and the singer’s mending is the human 
equation. Said the old Italian masters: 
“T can tell you in a half-hour’s time all I 
know of how to sing rightly, but it will 
take you six years properly to encompass 
it.” The problem is for the teacher so to 
put himself in line with the student’s mind 
that he thinks as the pupil thinks: only 
then can he reach the student’s understand- 
ing. Every separate intelligence is, as it 
were, a lonely, isolated world revolving in 
its own darkness. It is for this reason that 
the voice teacher must be at once discov- 
erer and inventor. Having explored these 
distant worlds he must invent lamps of 
guidance for their many dark nights. To 
do this, his sympathies, his perception and 
his understanding must be inexhaustible; 


and the measure of their towering magni- 
tude is the measure of his greatness. 


The Indispensable’ Legato 


Ble QUALITY, of legato in singing 
may be said to represent its highest 
technical accomplishment. It is the lovely 
melodic road that winds with opal fire 
through the poem, touching to newer and 
higher beauties its every grace. It is the 
final test of the singer’s finished art, and 
by it alone may the seal of perfection be 
set. Its very perfection is the reason of 
its despair to those who yet fail of its 
accomplishment. But this fear need not 
endure. The genius of other times has 
taught us that breath-support is the key 
to its mystery; and the genius of to-day is 
constantly adding its quota of auxiliary 
devices, new phrasings of the ancient truth, 
by which the goal may be attained. 
Perhaps one of the most effective and 
practical of such devices is what might be 
termed the legato leap. It is a feature 


note of the arpeggio or scale { 
of AA, as in “tap.” Soprano 
gin in the key of E; contra 
of D. On going higher in 
notes in the head voice shoul 
less tinged with the latter- 
the degree of the mixture dep 
altitude of the voice. 


Physiological Expla 
HAVE VERY LITTLE to 
the way of a physiological 

of the phenomena brought 
use of this sound on the hig 
women’s voices. There is cert 
once a definite readjustment of 
and of the soft palate seemi 
the larynx as well. Certainly a 
condition is brought about i 
able to freedom, clearness and 
the highest notes; and in all 
gain is made in the extension 
range. An idea of its office 
mated by the statement that e 
voice without exception that I I 
in the last ten years of my f¢ 
teaching has been able to sii 
beautiful D above high C, at 
them going much higher. And 
tralto that I taught. in = 
could sing at least a B natt 
space above the staff) with the. 
and ease. 

All of which brings us b 
simple truth—that if all the ¢ 
do certain things invariably — 
way there must be a remar’ 
son for it. As to the truth tl 
notes of all great women singe! 
with the sound of AA, a 

“tap,” one has only to listen 
learn that it is indeed a fact. / 
unfailing efficacy of the dey 
‘stated, you have but to try it 
particular case to learn that fi 
also a fact—mystifying, perha 
incontrovertible. 
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which may always be heard it 
of the best violinists in a cet 
snapping from note to note w 
ing the sound and without 

tible curved line of tone. All) 
have it for it is something of 
to the legato. With it the e 
opening and closing conson: 
almost clipped—almost, bat 
then the voice must leap 
quickness to the next note 1 
ceptible curve of tone. Jenn 
turned on it a ray of illum 
she said it was a sort of “ 
smoothness and staccato 
This exactly expresses it. It 
singing staccato without 
sound, Gg 
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can scarcely fail to note the crisp celerity 
with which each word springs, without 
noticeable joining, to the next. By this I 
do not mean that the sound between notes 
and words is so lessened as to be negligible; 
but I do mean to say that broad curves of 
tone, as such, between notes are not heard 
in the true legato of great artists. Another 
way of stating the case would be to say 
that the note is the important thing, and 
the vocal flight between notes the auxiliary. 

Both Galli-Curci and John McCormack 
afford excellent examples of this leaping 
legato in their singing. The style of hoth 
of them is characterized by an amazing 
fleetness of passage from one vocal level 


to the next. A point worthy of notice is 
that this very swiftness of passage serves, 
by force of contrast, to enhance immensely 
the beauty of the curve of portamento. 

The practice of legato in what may be 
termed its staccato continuity is best begun 
with two notes in thirds, fifths and octaves: 
later, other intervals of the scale are used. 
Next vocalizes (simple ones) should be 
undertaken: then melodies with solfeggio, 
and, finally, songs with slow tempo. But 
remember constantly that the line of vocal 
continuity between notes must neither be 
broken nor emphasized, for by these trans- 
gressions legato is destroyed. 


No Lost Voices 


It may be that “All lost things are in 


“the angels’ keeping;” but that is desper- 


ately small comfort to the one who has 
“lost” his singing voice, 

So-called lost voices are comparatively 
seldom the result of injuries) done to the 
vocal cords by accident, disease, or bad 
teaching. And equally seldom is the cor- 
rect tone-direction lost to the consciousness 
of the singer. 

We must, in many instances, look away 
from the vocal cords and their reinforcing 
resonators of the head and chest, if we 
would learn the real cause of what is called 
the lost voice. 

The perfect vocal tone is that which pos- 
sesses beauty and resonance in the greatest 
degree. Both of these qualities are the re- 
sult of two forms of intensity ; beauty, from 
an intensity of true hearing and flavor of 
mental concept; resonance, from an inten- 
sity of emotional vitality. Intensity, then is 
the key note of both beauty and resonance; 
and intensity, of the sort necessary for cor- 
rect singing, springs from the vitality and 
emotional force of a body rightly adjusted 
to the balances of physical and nervous 
poise and power. : 

Vitality and nerve-force may be said, in 
this connection, to mean the same thing; 
and a singer’s emotion is primarily but a 
manifestation of one of the functions of 
the nervous system. Physicians tell us 
that a loss of vitality is another name for 


Ghe Bouquet 


Recitative, that characteristic form of 
song peculiar to opera and to oratorio of 
earlier centuries, is really what its name 
implies—a recitation, a declamation, a proc- 
lamation, 

The latter descriptive word would, in 
some aspects, give the best idea of the 
requirements of this form. It implies some- 
thing of dignified and measured impressive- 
ness, delivered by the singer in a style of 
loftiness touched with nobility, as might, 
for example, the herald of a king intone 
in orotund sonority, from the royal parch- 
ment he holds, the sovereign will of his 
overlord. If it implies, as well, a declam- 
atory utterance not unmixed with a certain 
pompousness, then it must be remembered 
that this form is song, as well as declama- 
tion, and that true’song of any sort should 
be framed in the elegant suavities of legato. 

It must also be remembered that no song, 
be it cast in whatever form it may, can 
be separated from rhythm of one sort or 
another, even though it has been declared 
that the recitatives of opera and oratorio of 
the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries “were 
moulded with reference to nothing more 
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debility of the nervous organism and that 
emotional derangements result from the 
same cause. 

The experience of the writer, in dealing 
for many years with cases of “loss of voice,” 
has forced the conclusion that in the ma- 
jority of instances, the alleged loss of voice 
was preceded and, later, accompanied, by 
loss of physical vitality ; and that this physi- 
cal loss was occasioned by some definite 
abuse or overtaxing of the nervous system. 

If one will take the pains to look care- 
fully at the record of those singers prom- 
inent in the public eye, whose voices are 
either “lost” or have suffered marked de- 
terioration, it will be found that almost 
invariably the vocal damage has been re- 
sultant upon physical excesses of one sort 
or another, or upon nervous strain, or upon 
mental anguish, all of which amount to 
about the same thing. It will also be found 
that their vitality has been sapped, often in 
an alarming degree; and an understanding 
and sympathetic study of the faces of any 
of these sufferers will reveal unmistakably 
those characteristic lines engraved only by 
“nerves” or their abuse. 

Therefore, the singer should learn early 
the grave importance of conserving his 
vital forces, by safeguarding his physical 
strength, his nervous stability and his emo- 
tional control. On these absolutely depend 
the quality and longevity of his voice. 


of Recitative 


than the plain rhetorical delivery of the 
words to which they were set, melodious 
or rhythmic phrases being everywhere 
avoided.” 

The bones of rhythm, so to speak, were 
there, and there they have remained. Ac- 
tually there is as much rhythm in recitative 
as in any other form of song—if one be a 
sufficient musician to discern and feel it. 
One might be bold enough to say that, in 
some recitatives, the rhythmic movement, 
subtle as it often is, is more enchanting in 
its delicate inflections than the regular 
billowings of many a more robust and ob- 
vious composition. 

The elusive contours of recitative may 
best be understood and acquired by first 
learning each recitative in exact time— 
with a metronome if necessary—and with- 
out regard to expression or interpretation. 
These can follow when the voice has sung 
the notes in relation to time-values over 
and over—again and again, and yet again. 
Only then, through the skeleton of bare 
time-values, will rise like a perfumed es- 
sence the bouquet of recitative—rhythm. 
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This Year—Iit’s Europe 


arming 
_ people... 
painstaking 


service ”” 


E think that is an ex- 

cellent description of 
our TOURIST Third Cabin 
service to Europe. Certainly, 
it has been our privilege to 
carry thousands of charming 
people to Europe in Tourist 
Third, and we know they 
have thoroughly enjoyed the 
experience, for many have told 
us so. They speak of the com- 
fortable staterooms, the whole- 


some food, courteous steward 
service, agreeable companions 
aboard, entertainments and 
deck sports—and in particular, 
they express amazement at the 
limited expense of the trip, 
with rates as low as 


$105 (up) one way 
$190 (up) round trip 


From New York, Boston and 
Montreal to principal Euro- 
pean ports. Choice of such 
steamers as Majestic, world’s 
Wlargest ship; Belgenland, fa- 
mous world cruiser;thesuperb 
new Britannic, the Doric, and 
many others including — 


Tourist Ships de luxe 


S.S. Pennland and S. S. Westernland, 
carrying Tourist Third Cabin as the 
highest class on board in former 
Cabin accommodations. No higher 
class carried. S.S. Minnekahda, carry- 
ing Tourist Third Cabin exclusively, 
The ships of democracy. 
*Quoted froma passenger’ sletter tous. - 
30 Principal Officesin the United 
States and Canada. Main Office, 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City. 
Authorized agents everywhere. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 
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 alealeaipeppenipnniniaa: 
THE ORGANIST’S ETUDE 


he Art of Gone Ace on the Organ 


O OTHER PHASE of organ play- 
ing seems to present quite as much 
difficulty in its teaching as does that 

of orchestration or ‘registration’ as it is usu- 
ally termed. After strenuous, conscientious 
effort of months, how many a teacher has 
arrived almost at the conclusion that the 
feeling for proper coloring, like proper bal- 
ance, must be largely born in an individual 
—that it is nearly impossible of acquire- 
ment by some. Yet, it has been done; and 
it can be done again. 

It is very true that no other single in- 
strument demands quite so much general 
musical knowledge as does the organ. With 
a fine technic, a musicianly style and a 
sense of balance in ensemble work, any 
other instrumentalist can make a present- 
able showing. But, no matter how perfect 
the technic, how scholarly and individual- 
istic the style, and how well the balance 
sense may be developed, an organist is 
quickly judged by his use of the organ and 
orchestral colors at his command. That is, 
perhaps, why such illustrious names as 
Handel, Bach, Eddy, Oberhoffer, De 
Lamarter, and others too numerous to 
mention, adorn the musical profession in 
these phases where orchestration plays a 
particular and important role. 


Mastering the Primary Colors 


FTER ALL, there are no set laws 

which may be absorbed and, by this, 
interesting coloring be quickly learned. 
Like the fundamental colors, red, blue and 
yellow, which an artist has at his dis- 
posal, it takes more than these simple pig- 
ments to make geniuses of painters. These 
colors, in their fundamental, primary 
shades, may be perfectly fitting for the 
decoration of a barn; but, if more esthetic 
subjects are to receive the artist’s intelli- 
gent consideration, his gifts of color permu- 
tation require a much larger scope of train- 
ing. Yet, before he can achieve the effects 
which he senses, but which constantly elude 
his grasp, he masters the rudimentary prin- 
ciples of primary color mixing and becomes 
thoroughly acquainted with their possi- 
bilities in a more elementary form. From 
this point he proceeds through the colors 
of the spectrum and then to the more subtle 


VERY ONE of our readers, par- 

ticularly of those located in the 

larger cities, realize the tremendous 
part played in the development of musical 
culture in America by the moving picture 
theaters. Instrumentalists, composers, con- 
ductors, teachers and publishers, all have 
shared in this highly developed phase of 
musical endeavor. Although much is owed 
to the phonograph and to the radio, the 
business of providing music in the thou- 


sands of places of theatrical amusement 
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shades which may poetically express his 
artistic intentions. 

This, then, becomes the task of the organ 
student; for there exists an analogy be- 
tween the two, which, though hypothetical, 
makes the task of teaching orchestration 
easier and at the same time places in the 
student's hands a tangible basis upon which 
to erect a more complicated color super- 
structure. The more the basic analogies 
are studied, the easier the advanced phases 
of orchestration suggest themselves to him, 
and the more perceptible are the various 
possibilities of color shadings! and of color 
contrasts. 


Getting Results 


N WORK which the writer has done 

in his classes in Chicago, it has been 
found that the best and quickest results 
have been obtained by a close application 
of the analogy just suggested. The method 
of explanation is simple; and it is easily 
comprehended by even the less brilliant 
pupils. 

First, the ‘students are asked to imagine, 
in their respective order, an analogy be- 
tween the primary colors of yellow, blue 
and red, and the string, wood-wind and 
brass sections of the orchestra. It is par- 
ticularly impressed upon them that these 
three tone colors represent the musical pri- 
mary colors of the orchestra. 

Second they are taught to think of this 
in connection with the organ; and they are 
constantly admonished to disassociate their 
minds from any importance, except from 
the dynamic standpoint, of the various 
manuals, as such. For example, the Great, 
Swell, Choir, Solo and Echo manuals all 
will be found to contain various shades of 
the three primary musical colors. With 
these he has no concern. Further, regard- 
less of the name given a stop by a manu- 
facturer—and the names are certainly 
legion in their variety!—in their minds 
they are to arrange every stop into these 
three classifications and to memorize them 
as such. They are advised to leave to the 
repairman such mechanical concerns as 
whether or not a pipe is a reed, a lingual, 
a flue, or a labial, at least until they 
thoroughly understand the stops from a 
color standpoint. Since there are but three 


major classifications, it is a very simple 
matter to assimilate entirely the stops ac- 
cording to fone and not to mechanical 
characteristics. The only exception made 
is the Open Diapason, which is classed in 
the French Horn group, to be treated later, 


Blending the Colors 


HIRD, JUST AS the greatest author- 

ities on orchestration, such as Berlioz, 
Prout and D’Indy, have, mechanically, con- 
sidered the French Horn as a brass in- 
strument, yet, musically and orchestrally, 
have considered it as an entity with one 
principal function in the orchestra—that is 
mediation between strings and wood, 
strings and brass, wood and brass, and so 
on—so one must look upon the Open Dia- 
pason, which very nearly resembles the tone 
of the French Horn, and possesses sim- 
ilar characteristics of mediation. There- 
fore, although red in color, it is somewhat 
neutral in orchestral characteristics; for, 
like the instrument it imitates, it has 
enough characteristics of the entire three 
colors to make it the ideal amalgamating, 
or welding, influence. The French Horn 
possesses some of the qualities of the Flute, 
Oboe and Bassoon, of the wood-wind, the 
trumpet (particularly when muted) and 
trombone; and, when muted and played in 
a particular style, it has the cutting effect 
of the strings in unison. 

Fourth, the importance of using these 
rudimentary colors in purity, in order to 
make them prominently stand out, is 
stressed. That is, if wood-wind is used as 
a solo, strings only, or else strings com- 
bined with a very light flute body which 
will not tend to create an amalgamating in- 
fluence, are employed for accompanying 
parts. Only when a welding of two or 
more groups is desired should tones com- 
mon to all be used. These points are illus- 
trated by reference to the scores of Bee- 
thoven, Haydn, Von Weber and Tchaikoy- 
ski. 

Our students are required to attend sym- 
phony concerts where the examples offered 
are to be played; and they are required to 
prepare papers giving individual impres- 
sions received from these various orches- 
tral examples. From time to time, players 


Pusical Developments in the heaters 


always must derive its vitality from the 
professional musician in person. 

When: mechanized music recently made 
its sudden advance, almost over night large 
numbers of orchestral players, organists, 
special composers and arrangers, found 
themselves set aside; and the influence of 
this upheaval was felt also in both publish- 
ing and teaching circles, These mechanical 
devices temporarily dominated the situa- 
tion; and musicians in every field felt 
more or less the pressure. 


od 


Nevertheless, the past year has been one 
of tremendous readjustment for the play- 
ers of all instruments, as well as for 
theatrical singers. Players and builders 
of organs have felt this dislocation of 
business most; though, as before indicated, 
there has been no field of musical endeavor 
in which the eruption has not been felt to 
some degree. To the first glance of the 
superficial observer it would seem as 
though American music were to follow in 
the same grooves as so many other phases 
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type of musician whose chief concern was 
‘holding down the job’ regardless of how he 
held it! Self-trained (which is no dis- 
grace, providing circumstances have de- 
manded and professional accomplishments 
vindicated it), smug, complacent, the 
average theater musician has ‘put over’ the 
thing for many years. Good organists, 
who were musicians in every sense of the 
word, have worked for the “union scale,” 
while mediocrities have drawn salaries 
which ran from one to five hundred dollars 
a week. Many, sensing the glamour of the 
spotlight as the most remunerative possi- 
bility open to them, have taken up the study 
of music with the sole purpose of ‘cashing 
in’ on managerial ignorance and public gul- 
libility. Many have succeeded. And it is 
this group who see no future hopes. 

How many small towns and _ villages, 
except for some hard-working, idealistic, 
conscientious piano or violin teacher who 
has constantly struggled in recital efforts to 
educate a lethargic, unappreciative citizenry, 
have had an opportunity to hear good music 
decently played in the one generally ac- 
cepted place of recreation—the theater? 
And the smaller communities haye not been 
alone. 

In many ways, the smaller city has been 
more enterprising than the larger one, at 
least in a serious desire for cultural growth 
and an aroused civic interest through the 
Women’s Musical Clubs, the Kiwanis, the 
Rotary, and similar organizations. Out of 
all proportion to their economic capabilities, 
many of these communities have brought 
in opera and symphonic organizations, not 


to mention concert artists and ensemble 
groups, to satisfy an inherent craving for 
good music. And they usually have fought 
this battle unaided by the theaters. 


A New Day 

ITH. THE INTRODUCTION of 
recent inventions, the old order of 
things has been completely reversed. Only 
the finest orchestras, playing appropriate 
music, are being used. The musical brains 
of geniuses, such as Dr. Hugo Riesenfeld, 
Nathaniel Finston, J. Zamecnik, Adolphe 
Dumont, Albert Hay Mallotte, are being 
employed to fit the finest in musical liter- 
ature to the screen; while some of the 
greatest of contemporary composers are 
employed to write special scores when 
needed. The influence of these develop- 
ments has been and will be far-reaching. 
3ut what does this mean for the piano, 
violin, organ, voice and orchestral instru- 
ments students? Simply this, that pro- 
cesses of elimination, due to the greatly in- 
creased selectivity available, will give to 
the real musician his chance, that the 
superficial musician must find other fields 
of activity; for the large producing cor- 
poration cannot afford to record perma- 
nently mediocre talent. It will mean that 
a trained public will expect and demand a 
quality of music only a finished musician is 
capable of producing. This implies noth- 
ing less than a sharp veering upward of 
the standards of musical taste and con- 
scientiousness, and, after the readjustment 
period ‘has been finished, a brighter future 

for music and for musicians in general. 


Arrangement of DyCusic on PCusic Desk Should 
Promote Accessibility 


WHETHER you are playing in the theater, 
the church, in concert, or even at practice, 
the music should be placed in such a man- 
ner that there are three distinct piles. The 
pile to the extreme right should be face up 
and should contain the program yet to be 
played. The middle pile should consist of 
only the number you are actually playing, 
with the left hand sheets of the composition 
lying over on the pile of already used 
music at the extreme left of the music desk. 

Modern organ consoles are provided with 
large music desks for this particular pur- 


pose. When playing in a theater, it will 
be found that a system in handling your 
music simplifies many difficulties in fol- 
lowing the cue sheets’ provided for music 
synchronization. This system will relieve 
the player of the usual mental worry 
caused by scrambling around for the next 
piece to play. On the pile at the extreme 
right, which is the unplayed material, the 
next cues may be written in soft lead pen- 
cil and then erased, after use, with art gum. 
A fair trial of this suggestion will convince 
any organist of its value, 


Pedal Positions on the Organ 


LIKE instruments of the string. family 
and the slide trombone, the pedals of the 
organ should be played with a certain 
definite “position sense.” This position 
sense is acquired with little effort, by sitting 
at the console in such a manner that the 
left foot falls normally on the second “D” 
while the right foot drops on “E.” With- 
out moving the trunk of the body from a 
perpendicular position, play all the notes 
you can. With the normal player a dis- 
tance down to the first “FF” is practical 
with the left foot while the right foot will 
easily reach a “c” (third “c”) or a “d.” 


This position is known as the “neutral 
position”. The other two are the extreme 
left and the extreme right positions, which 
call for the whole body being swayed (when 
necessary) to the left, or right, as the case 
may be, to the extent desired. When a 
position in either the extreme right or ex- 
treme left section of the pedal keyboard has 
been played, always restore the body to the 
normal, neutral position. A few weeks of 
practice, until these positions become auto- 
matic, and the most difficult interval jumps 
may be made with the greatest ease. One 
of the organist’s most valuable “tricks.” 


Tyiusical TyCathematics 


Ir Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven form 
the arithmetic of music, surely Bach is the 
algebra; Mendelssohn and Brahms the plane 
geometry, and César Franck the solid 
geometry; while Grieg, Widor and Tchai- 
kovski might be the plane trigonometry 
with Debussey and Ravel the spherical 
trigonometry; Rayel, Strauss and Prokofiev 
the differential calculus and Stravinsky, 
Schénberg, Malipiero and Holst the im- 
tegral calculus. And, just as algebra is 
the foundation of all higher mathematical 


ou write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE. 


computations, so Bach is necessary to an 
organist for rounding out his musical 
mathematical education. Few musicians) 
entirely comprehend the musical signifi- 
cance of modern and ultra-modern music. 
Nevertheless, all understand the funda- 
mental importance of Mozart, Haydn, Bee- 
thoven and Bach; so let us brush up on the 
most important part of our musical arith- 
metic. Higher musical mathematics are in 
order when these invaluable foundational 
branches are well known. 
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Special Tours to 


« Passiom 
x Play » 


Perpetuating a seventeenth 
century vow and performed 
once in every ten years, the 
Passion Play this year promises 
to be the greatest of all. Music, 
singing, and costumes of un- 
believable perfection. The 
grouping of figures will be 
taken from the masterpieces of 
Raphael, Rubens, and Murillo. 
The American Express, the of- 
ficial agents for the Play, have 
arranged special Oberammer- 
gau Tours. Itineraries include 
London, Paris, Switzerland, 
Germany, and the witnessing 
of the entire Play. Five tours 
leave each week beginning May 
2nd until Sept. 19th via com- 
fortable Tourist Cabin, 31 days 
for $411 up to 58 days for $711 
up (from New York). Also spe- 
cial Independent Tours to Ober- 
ammergau. Write for booklet. 


AMERICAN 


EXPRESS 
Travel Department, 


65 Broadway New York City 
58 East Washington Street, Chicago 


(S) Market at Second St., San Francisco 
606 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Please send Oberammergau Tour booklet. 
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American Express Travelers Cheques 
Always Protect Your Funds 


AUSTIN ORGANS 


LIST of cities and churches and or- 

gans will surprise the buyer into 
Peal eatOn that Austin organs stand pre- 
eminent among the most discriminating 
purchasers. The famous large Austins 
are heralded throughout many sections 
in churches and concert halls, This is 
true of all parts of the country. Smaller 
instruments seem to have in generous 
proportion all the good qualities that 
distinguish the larger installments. 

The utmost care js given to organs of 
whatever size and dimensions and as far 
as they extend in reg'stration they show 
the like excellency. Even greater propor- 
tionate Impression has mn made at 
times with instruments of smaller scope. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


165 Woodland St. Hartford, Conn. 


Organists and Organ Students 


“La Marcha De Los Toreadores” 


By HENRY FRANCIS PARKS 


A special price to Etude readers-of 15 cents. We 
handle all of Mr. Parks’ compositions. Send 2c stam 
for list. —The AESTHETE, Inc. 218 South Wabash 


Avenue, Chicago. 


VERMOND KNAUSS 
SCHOOL OF ORGAN PLAYING 


210 North Seventh St. Allentown, Penna. 


Two and three manual modern electric action organs 
for lessons and practice. Part Scholarships available. 


CHURCH and CONCERT: Catalogue E2 
THEATRE: Catalogue E 


It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and life, 
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ORGAN AND (@HOIR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
By Henry S. Fry 


Former Presipent OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ORGANISTS, 
Dean OF THE PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER OF THE A. G. O. 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


Q. I am much interested in a one manual 
pipe organ that has recently been moved to 
our church from an old abandoned church. I 
know nothing about an organ but trust I 
can learn. All books pertaining to organ are 
so complicated that they do not help me with 
this comparatively little organ. Could you 
give me some suggestions as to the proper 
combination of stops for registration? What 
would be best for accompanying solos and 
anthems? Oould you name some organ books 
(with part for pedals), very simple, with 
which to begin study?—M. C. W. 

A. Your instrument, of course, is very lim- 
ited and we shall quote your stops in the 
probable order of their strength. For accom- 
panying purposes you can then use the stops 
to produce the amount of tone required. The 
Keraulophon 8’ is perhaps your softest stop 
and may be used as the first stop in your 
building up scheme. Stopped Diapason Treble 
and Stopped Diapason Bass will come next, 
4’ flute next, followed by Open- Diapason 
8’ and Principal 4’ in that order. The 2 Rank 
Mixture and Bourdon 16’ (if it is a manual 
stop) are the last two to be added. Your 
Stopped Diapason Bass stop probably should 
be drawn all the time, as it is doubtful if 
your other stops extend through the entire 
compass of the key board. If they do extend 
throughout that compass it will not be neces- 
sary to draw the stop except when it is 
specially desired as the companion stop to 
the Stopped Diapason Treble stop. We pre- 
sume the Sub Bass 16’ to be your pedal stop 
and the Pedal Coupler to be a manual to 
pedal coupler. We suggest that you secure a 
copy of “The Organ,’ Stainer-Kraft, for your 
study, which includes information about stops 
us well as technical exercises for both manuals 
and pedal. 


Q. Enclosed are tivo specifications for a 
pipe organ. Specification No. 1 represents the 
complete organ. The entire organ cannot be 
erected at one time so we have prepared speci- 
fication No. 2 as the order in which we think 
the stops should be added. Do you think this 
is the most logical order? What are the 
possibilities of these specifications in a resi- 
dence organ? What would be the approwi- 
mate cost if we were to buy the equipment and 
install it ourselves? If it were installed by 
a company complete? What is it that costs 
so much in an organ, the parts or the instal 
lation? 

Do you think this is the smallest organ on 
which all orchestral transcriptions could be 
played with the greatest amount of fidelity 
and effect? Also would it be suitable for the 
playing all true organ music, giving a real 
tonal balance to the ensemble of great power 
and dignity? Will you also please give your 
opinion of the enclosed diagram as to whether 
four swell chambers would be necessary, and 
the dimensions of each? Could the Great, 
Choir, Swell or Solo be placed to better ad- 
vantage than in the order indicated? Are the 
dynamics what they should be? I understand 
that on the crescendo these should be ar- 
ranged so that the sets of pipes “go on” from 
pp_to ff. Is this true? 

IT understand that the French Horn invented 
by ——— is the most successful and pleasing 
type for this stop. Can you give me similar 
information concerning any of the other 
stops? Which organ company would supply 
the best console of the fowr manual theater 
type? Who would supply the most reliable 
swell shades and “engine” tremolos and 
so forth if we did not have one company 
install the organ complete? Is there any 
specific rate of speed at which a tremolo gives 
the best results? What is the definition for 
“Acoustic”? and “Resultant” Bass? 

—A. B. C. 


A. The logical order of installation will 
depend somewhat on how much is included in 
the initial installation. For instance, the 
first eight stops in your specification No, 2 
include four 16’ stops on the pedal and two 
16’ stops on the manuals, with only one 4’ 
stop of the flute family. A perusal of your 
specification shows two Vox Tumana_ stops, 
which might be considered a luxury in view of 
some other items missing. Some of the objec- 
tional features include a weak pedal organ, 
in that the heavier 16’ stops of this depart- 
ment appear at the same pitch on the man- 
uals, no chorus reed in the Great organ, only 
one 8’ Open Diapason in the Great organ, 
which is also used for the 16’ Open Diapason 
stop. If the 8’ Open Diapason is of suffi- 
ciently large scale it will be too large for 
the 16’ stop. No 4’ flute is included in the 
Great organ; a second Bourdon 16’ is not 
necessary In the Swell organ; no String 
Celestes are included; the Swell organ needs 
more stops of bright character, only one 4’ 
flute and a Flageolet 2’ being included, We 
would prefer a harp of 61 notes, even though 
the original instrument does not cover that 
compass. No Open Diapason appears in the 
Choir organ. If a Second Open Diapason were 
included in the Great organ it might be used 
for the 16’ Open Diapason on that manual 
und also be duplexed to the Choir at 8’ piteh. 
The following couplers might be ineluded: 
Swell to Choir 16’; Solo to Choir 16’; Great 
to Great 16’; Solo to Swell 16’, not neces- 
sarily to be included in full organ, but avail- 
uble for special effects. It would be advan- 
tageous to have four swell chambers. If any 


two departments are included in one chamber 
we would suggest the combination of Great 
and Choir. The Crescendo should be arranged 
as you suggest. We would advise your con- 
sulting a practical organ man as to dimen- 
sions of the chambers. We see no objection 
to the order in which they are placed in your 
diagram. The type French Horn you men- 
tion is very effective. You can secure stops of 
various tone characters including French 
Horn from pipe makers. Swell engines and 
so forth, we presume, may be secured from 
organ supply houses. The four manual thea- 
ter type console can probably be secured from 
one of the several builders of theater organs, 
such as Kimball, Moller, Wurlitzer and others. 
One of the firms we have mentioned has sey- 
eral consoles on hand—none larger than three 
manuals, however. A tremolo should be ad- 
justed so that the undulation is agreeable. 
The term ‘agreeable’ is an elastic one as 
different individuals prefer certain types of 
tremolo effects. An “Acoustic” or ‘Resultant’ 
Bass is produced by the simultaneous sound- 
ing of two pipes, generally the ground tone 
and the interval of a fifth above, or sometimes 
a fourth below. We cannot give you the cost 
of the parts, which are, perhaps, the princi- 
pal factor in the cost of an organ. The in- 
strument installed by an organ builder would 
cost from twenty to twenty-five thousand -dol- 
lars upward, depending on the builder se- 
lected, unification and so forth. 


Q. What is the meaning of the special ' 


notation ‘ 
Behe) 
a Ae 


found in “Jerusalem, the Golden,” arranged by 
Dr. William Spark, and in “The Organ 
Player,’ by Preston Ware Orem ?—G. BB. C. 

A. The notation indicates that the note is 
equal in value to four half-notes or double the 
value of the usual whole note. 


Q. I am fifteen years of age and have 
played the reed organ for our Sunday school 
for two years. I have practiced an hour a 
day, but cannot acquire a good technic on a 
reed organ. I do not own a piano, although 
I am in great need of it. I am very much in- 
terested in pipe organ and hope to be a church 
organist. Since good organists should have 
a facile piano technic I-am at a loss to know 
what to do. Anything. suggested. will be ap- 
preciated very much.—M. H. 

A. If your chureh does not own a_ piano, 
perhaps if you will explain your needs they 
might purchase one (not necessarily new) to 
help you. If not, perhaps some other church 
in your locality has one which they would 
allow you to use for practice. It would cer- 
tainly be advantageous for you in your prep- 
aration for organ study. 


Q. In our Organ Club which meets weekly 
we are beginning work on a team paper. TI 
have chosen to write about the theater organ, 
its specifications, position in the musical world 
today and so forth. Can you suggest some 
books from which I may obtain material and 
name the publishers ?—R. L. 

A. We suggest the following, which may 
be had from the publishers of THn Erupre: 
“Organist’s Photo Play Instructions,’ by May 
M. Mills, and ‘Musical Accompaniment of 
Moving Pictures,” Lang and West. 


Q. T have studied pipe organ playing for 
the past tivo years, and am very much inter- 
ested in organ construction work. Can you 
tell me of any school that I may attend where 
I can study this subject or of any correspond- 
ence course that I might take?—L. J. CC. - 

A. We do not know of any school or 
correspondence course for Organ Construction, 
though we believe the Guilmant Organ School, 
New York, includes the subject in the organ 
course. Why not enter an organ factory and 
thus secure the knowledge you wish to acquire 
perhaps with some financial remuneration ? 


QO. Will you give me a list of good pieces 
which I can use for Haster Preludes and Post- 
ludes, also a list of books on Organ Registra- 
tion? Which is the best book on this subject? 
J wish to study for the examination of The 
Amorican Guild of Organists. What subjects 
are necessary in the preparation for these ex- 
aminations 2—Q. O. J. 

A. We suggest the following for your in- 
vestigation: Alleluia, Dubois; Dawn, Jen- 
kins; Ressurexit, Lacey ; March Processional, 
Loud; Exsultemus, Kinder; Festivity, Jen- 
kins: Haster Offertoire, Loret; Exaltation, 
Warner; Jubilate Deo, Silver; Resurrection 
Morn, Johnston. For study of organ regis- 
tration would suggest “Primer of Organ Regis- 
tration,” Nevin; “Organ Registration,” Tru- 
ette; “Organ Playing its Technique and Ex- 
pression,’ Hull. 

If you will communicate with Frank 
Wright, Mus. Bac., 46 Grace Court, Brooklyn, 
New York, he will send you the requirements 
for the examination of The American Guild 
of Organists, which will include list of sug- 
gested text books. 


Q. Will you kindly name organ builders 
other than those on enclosed list, also the ad- 
dresses of foreign builders? How is the effect 
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MORNING SERVICE 


PRELUDE 


ANTHEMS 
(a) Worship the King.... 


OFFERTORY 


TaxKnn. 


(Sop. Solo) 


POSTLUDE 


PRELUDE 
Piano: Andante Religioso 


ANTHEMS 
(a)) Unfold, Ye Portals Everlasting 


OFFERTORY 


(Tenor Solo) 


DeZzmmesn-re 


POSTLUDE 


Piano: Theme from the Andante of 


PRELUDE 


{ ANTHEMS 


OFFERTORY 


Tazm<mu! ~4zZzme4 


KP 


of the drums, aylophones and other orchestral 
instruments produced in the organ? Name 
the largest organ company in this country, 
also in Rurope. Is the vibration heard dur- 
ing the playing of some organs good or bad? 
What is the cause when the tremolo is not 
in use? How many different names of stop 
keys and tablets are used? How long would 
it take for a piqno student to learm to play 
the organ for theater use, after three years? 
study of piano? Is theater-organ playing « 
desirable profession at this time? 

demand for such organists continner na 


A. A list of organ builders in this coun- 
try appears in the June, 1927, issue of THe 
Prupr, which may be secured from the pub- 


lishers. Some foreign builders are: Till, 
Norman and Beard, Ltd., 372 York Road, 


Islington, London; J. W. Walker and Sous, 
Francis Works, Southfield Road, Acton W 4, 
London ; Henry Willis and Sons, 234 Ferndale 
Road, Brixton 8S. W. 9, London ; Harrison and 
Ifarrison, Durham, England; Bishop and 
Son, 20 Upper Gloucester Place, N. W,, Lon- 
dou; Crompton, Ltd., Turnham Great Ter- 
race W 4, London; Charles Muntin, successor 
to Cavaille-Coll, Paris, France ; 5. F. Waleker 
and Company, Ludwigsburg, Wiirtemberg, 
Germany. It would be against the policy of 
Ture Ercepr to answer in this column your 
question as to the largest organ company. 
Vibrations ~other than the undulation due 
to tremolos or stops. of the Celeste type are 
not desirable. These objectionable “pulses” 
may be caused by badly adjusted tremolos, 
pipes out of tune and unsteady or insufficient 


Ohnirmaster’s Guit 


(a) in front of anthems indicates they are of moderate diff 
while (b) anthems are easier ones. 


Organ: Festival Prelude.........- suck Organ: Swing Song .... 


Piano: Une Petite Histoire... .Rayners 


....Maunder 
(b) Praise, My Soul, the King. Galbraith 


Lift ‘Up. Thine Eyes.......-..%3 Cover 


Organ: Festival Postludium...... Loud 
Piano: Menuet in C......... Beethoven 


Organ: Dance of the Elves. ..Grieg-Fry 


Lautenschlaeger 


Gounod 
(b) The Lord is My Shepherd...Nevin 
> 


Everlasting Love ...... AAS Aho Grunfeld 


Organ: -‘OldpiPortratt mart tem e ie - - Cooke 
Piano: Pilgrims’ Song ........Nicholls 


Organ: Angel’s Serenade ....... Braga 
Piano: Aeolian Harp ........../ Arnold 


T Pathetique,” <a 

WwW ANTHEMS 4 
E (a) Onward, Christian Soldiers . ANTHEM) 

MacDougall (a) Worship. the Lord.. 

4 (b)) Benediction” aycopacteteers Robinson (b) L was a When T 

unto © \ cna 

I OFFERTORY 
E Jesus, Lover of My Soul.........Solly is OFFERTO 
T (Duet) Thy Way, O Lord..... 
(Baritone Sol 

H POSTLUDE 4 
Organ: Chorus of Angels ........ Clark POSTLUD! 


the 5th Symphony.Tschaikowsky 


Organ: Ave Maria ...... Bach-Gounod 
Piano: Sea Gardens <..........08 Cooke 


(a) Jesus, Saviour, Pilot Me..... Camp 
(h) Y Will Give Thee Rest... .. Wolcott 


Anyone interested in any of these works may secure th 
for examination upon request. : 


Will the 


EVENING 


PRELU 
Piano: Whither? ~. 72am 


ANTHEM! 
(a) Author of Life Divir 
(b) L Need Thee Every 


OFFERT 
Jesus Shall Reign......, 
(Duet) — 


POSTLUD! 
Organ: Festival Postlude | 
Piano: Marche de Fete. 


PRELUDI 
Organ: Adagio from the 
Sonata” = 
Piano: Adagio from the — 
Sonata” 


ANTHEM: 
(a) Tf Ye Love Me....1 
(b) They that Trust in @ 


OFFER’ 
Nearer to Thee.......0 
(Alto Sol 


Organ: Sabbath Calm 
Piano: Cradle Song ...- 


PRELUDI 
Organ: Chapel Bell ..F 
Piano: Theme from “Sy 


Organ: Calm as the Nig 
Piano: A ‘Tear’ {vee 


PRELUD! 
Summer Twilight ..... 
(Violi 


ANTHE 


(a) My Defense is 
(b) 1* Heard a Great 


* OFFER? 


Consider the Lilies.......... ... Toplitt Cradle Song ....... 
(Sop. Solo) (Violin) 
POSTLUDE POSTL 
Organ: Sea Gardens ............ Cooke Organ: Meditation .. 
Piano: Longing for Home....... Jessel 


Piano: Fraternal Mare! 


wind supply. We cannot t 
of different names of stop: 
information about yario 
so forth trom “Organ St 
tie Registration,” by Aud 
drums, xylophones and so 4 
the inclusion of similar it 
organ, operated from the ¢ 
of time necessary to be 
theater organist depends — 
amount of practice and so 
with certainty predict the 
ter organist. 7 


Q. Will you kindly g 
tuning an oboe stop? —T. 
A. Oboe pipes are 
noc te oF down 

moves along the te 
found at the top py 
This method has been © 
erence for tuning at the 
it is the one most commo# 


Q. In the July, 1929, 7 
cal Quarterly,” there ix & 
the organ entitled, 
Pedalling,” by Merbert 
BPrnest G. Meers, Will 
who publishes the 1 
price? 
A, We have seen 
“Musical Coit 
$3.00 ($8. by 
Tar Eecpe will) : 
wish to order It, 


bur at the bottom, are practically 
it the remainder of its vocabulary 
i flexibility such that it may be 
‘for diverse emotional expressions 
_ purposes. 

rexample of the double-bassoon’s 
@ dramatic value, no other in- 
Win the orchestra could possibly 
‘e horror of the few rumbling 
ns depicting the severance of John 
Dats head, in Strauss’ “Salome.” 
isomeness of these tones so ren- 
njllies that this tonal medium may 
fr effects of a similar nature. But 
snot conclude from this that other 
lif moods are impossible upon the 
bsCon nor that this instrument is 
only in slowly moving rhythms. 
is also quite a flair for short 
passages or arpeggios, turning 
and satisfactorily. 

carries down the 
ofthe when occasion de- 
eiloubles with the bassoon in the 
ve when extra sonority is re- 
lis acting in the same capacity 
iwind choir that the double bass 
string choir. 


able-hassoon 


bassoon 


#quillo “FESTIVAL OF PAN” 
3/S00n F. S. Conversg 
— 


BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS 


(Continued from page 325) 


In the preceding example we find the 
two instruments moying along in octaves, 
an effect in moderately slow tempo which 
is not uncommon. Brahms has a similar 
passage in his C major symphony. Bee- 
thoven opens the final movement of his 
choral symphony with two bassoons and 
one double-bassoon playing in unison and 
octaves. 

The modern composer is demanding more 
and more in the matter of technic from 
the orchestral performers. He does not 
hesitate to inscribe passages which for- 
merly would have been considered impos- 
sible of performance but which today are 
regarded but lightly by the practical player. 
Note in the example of lyric writing: 
Ex.14 

Allegretto grazioso 


ies 


i 
the chromatics in fast, light passage work. 
It is this growth in ease and facility of 
handling and in the expansion of the re- 
quirements of tonal expression that has 
changed the double-bassoon from a passive, 
cumbersome, ungainly follower of low voic- 
ing into an active, participating factor in 
general interpretation. 

In the following excerpt from Elgar’s 
“Symphony No. 2”: 


Hx.15 
Allegro vivace 


ldio is a fine opportunity for 
iils everywhere, for they are bene- 
ifhearing the best music in this 
t a plea must be made for the 
e hour or, better yet, fre- 
practice periods. The music 
» to tune in at almost any time 
day and listen to music that 
ve and easier to produce 
‘that he might be able to get 
Eyen if he should de- 
up his practice, someone in 
| find it quite necessary to 
‘in spite of the fact that it is 
ur of the music student of 


realizing the effect of this 
the radio with the daily 
pupils, it being a tempta- 
m to listen to the classics 
orite works on the radio 
the usual study practice, 


fer, as in the ninth measure, 
ed notes of which the second 
IS to receive the greater 


and with the humor sug- 
A quip is a joke of some 
is a humorous saying or 


provides adequate contrast 
terial. Mrs. Bixby lives 
ork, 


by Helen L. 


capabilities in this 
and enthusiasts. The 
t—a quarter note equals 
is march tempo. 
hill, Massachusetts, 


By C. E. CORNWELL LONGYEAR 


especially after teaching poorly prepared 
pupils all day. 

By working upon the imagination of their 
pupils in the following way teachers will 
get a bit more of interest and practice from 
their pupils. Let them call attention to 
some of the radio programs that are given 
by children and other music students in 
some of the large broadcasting stations reg- 
ularly. Then they can plan to turn their 
studios, after due planning and preparation, 
into an imaginary broadcasting studio, and, 
with the teacher as station announcer, give 
a piano recital fit for a large radio audi- 
ence. In preparing for this event, the pupil 
may be led to give daily broadcasts in his 
own home as an imaginary studio. In this 
he may be his own announcer or enlist the 
services of some member of the family. 

The imaginative announcer will be able 
to make the most of this idéa to stimulate 


(Continued from page 357) 


which has been her home for some years. She 
was born in Pembroke, New Hampshire. Her 
educational piano pieces have attained widespread 
popularity, first, becatse they are always peda- 
gogically sound, and, second, because they are 
blessed with a fund of good humor—what in 
German is known by the term Gemiithlichkeit. 
Incidentally Miss Cramm’s ancestry is German 
and is traced back to a certain Aschwin von 
Cramm (or Kramm) who was the godson of 
Martin Luther. 


Moon Dawn, by Rudolph Friml. 


Mr. Friml, famous composer of operettas and 
musical plays, was born in Prague, Bohemia, in 
1881. His musical training, obtained mainly at 
the Prague Conservatory, was of the strictest: it 
developed him into a skillful concert pianist anda 
composer whose command of the technic of com- 


hen you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE, 


the double-bassoon plays a very character- 
istic bit of thematic material in fast tempo. 
To be sure, the contrafagotto cannot caper 
and frolic melodically with the same ease 
and buoyancy as we are wont to expect 
of the bassoon but it can give a very good 
account of itself as exemplified by Ravel 
in his “Mother Goose Suite,” where, in the 
fourth movement, Beauty and the Beast, 
the solo contrafagotto gives forth this hu- 
morous bit of declamation: 


Ex.16 
Solo Zs 


The only attending voices to this solo are 
divist cellos and divisi double-basses in 
crisp pizzicato. 

Thus we see that the double-bassoon is 
gradually coming more to the fore in 
definite uses aside from doublings with the 
bass-clarinet, the bassoon, the trombone or 
tuba and the double-bass. If the orches- 
tral composer will take into serious con- 
sideration the breath control of the player— 
for this instrument requires an exceptional 
bellows—and expect from him neither too 
speedy work nor work over too extended 
a range his efforts will be well rewarded 
in a further unfoldment of the possibilities 
of the instrument. 


Radio and V¥usic Practice 


practice along the various phases of music 
study. At one time it may be the audition 
of a carefully memorized group of good 
numbers which the imaginary audience may 
be asked to comment on. At another, the 
pupil may demonstrate to his unseen audi- 
ence that certain scales, studies or! tech- 
nical difficulties have been thoroughly mas- 
tered. At still another, the pupil may show 
the best way to practice during a definite 
practice period of fifteen minutes. 

In the hands of a skillful teacher or par- 
ent, much can be accomplished by connect- 
ing radio broadcasting with the pupil’s work 
in music. The pupil will be more interested 
in his own work and he is sure to prac- 
tice more skillfully and patiently to be 
able to broadcast his programs efficiently. 
He will also listen more effectively to the 
real broadcasting in order to make his own 
successful. 


EpuUCATIONAL Stupy NotTEs 


position was always ample to conyey his musical 
ideas. He came to America for the first time in 
1901, on tour with the violinist Kubelik. He now 
lives in New York, and devotes all his time to 
composing. His gift of melody is exceptional. 

Moon Dawn is typical of his style of writing. 
It has been understandingly adapted for organ by 
Orlando A. Mansfield. 


Community Grand March, by Carl Wil- 
helm Kern. 


Here is a stirring composition for the violinist. 
It was written by the well-known St. Louis 
composer and appeared originally as a piano solo, 

Make it strongly rhythmic.. On how many oc- 
casions—at patriotic gatherings, in lodges, and 
so forth—will such a number be exactly what is 
wanted! 

The A-flat section is to be taken a trifle more 
slowly than the rest of the march. 
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OU will be doubly welcome every+ 
where when you learn to playa Conn, 
Chances to join a band or orchestra, to 
‘ travel, to make extra money. Conns are 
4 the choice of Sousa and the world's great- 
est artists. Easiest to play. Recommended 
® to beginners for quicker progress. 
FREE TRIAL, EASY PAYMENTS 
on any Conn. No tmatter which band or 
orchestra instrument interests you most, 
Conn will send you a special booklet on 
that instrument giving valuable facts. 

C. G. CONN, Ltd., 513 Conn Bldg. 
Elkhart, Ind. 


NIN 


Worlds Largest 
‘Manufacturers: 


BAND INSTRUMEN 


Ip, 


RUNS! BREAKS! BLUES? 
NOW-you can learn to play Popular Music 
quickly and easily thru— 

**“SLONE’S SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM’”’ 

Mail courses for Beginners or Advanced. Learn 
Improvising, Runs, Tricks, Flashy Breaks, Vaudeville 
Jazz, Negro Stunts, Ends, Hot Jazz, Slick Basses, 
Harmony, Blue Variations, — hundreds of effects, 

Write today for Free Booklet ‘‘Key to Success 

in Jazz’’ and Special Low Prices. 


TEACHERS WANTED in allcities. Write at once 
SLONE SCHOOL of POPULAR MUSIC 
Dept. E 5 2001 Forbes St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
JAZ Book gives a complete course in 

Modern Piano Playing, breaks, fills, 


etc. Sent postpaid for $2.00, Teachers wanted where we are 
not represented, AXEL CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC. 750 Kimball Building - Chicago 


Axel Christensen’s new Instruction 


rinet! 


Cla TEN DAYS 


With it a complete Home Instruction Book 
for Clarinet. You will play popular airs in 
five days — it’s so easy. Be popular immedi- 
ately in every social gathering. Join band and 
orchestra first month. Make money. Constant 
demand for clarinet players at good pay. 


Send No Money 


This offer is FREE. You keep this beautiful 
new Holton Silvered Clarinet and Popular 
Home Instruction Book 10 days. Return at 
our expense, or keep and pay only $6.00 a 
month. Similar FREE loan offer on Holton 
Saxophone, Trumpet, or any band instru- 
ment. No obligation to buy. Just 


Send This Coupon 


FRANK HOLTON & COMPANY 
25 Church St., Elkhorn Wisconsin 

Send on 10 days FREE Loan new Holton 

Clarinet with Instruction Book, or 
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City State ssvicks 
Free Instruction Book 


It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and life. 
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cca ANA AA AA RAR R TANS 
THE VIOLINIST’S ETUDE 


<o scomsconseonsconscane 


N A LONG musical life devoted largely 
I to teaching the violin, I have come to 

believe that one of the weakest points 
in the violin teaching of our American 
violin teachers is the failure to teach po- 
sition work in a really systematic manner. 

In examining pupils who have come to 
me from other teachers, when they are 
nearly ready for Kreutzer, I have usually 
found that they have a fair knowledge of 
the third position, a slight knowledge of 
the fifth, a mere smattering of the second, 
but the half position, the fourth, sixth and 
seventh, are usually sealed books to them 
as far as reading fluently in these positions 
is concerned. Of course we occasionally 
come across a pupil who can read well in 
all the positions, but he is a rare exception. 
The average violin student given an exer- 
cise written entirely in the fourth, sixth or 
seventh position will flounder around 
helplessly. 

Most teachers follow the beaten track 
of Wohlfahrt, Kayser, Mazas, Kreutzer, 
Fiorillo and Rode. These studies are full 
of passages in the positions, it is true, but 
the pupil stumbles through them as best he 
can, because he does not know accurately 
the fingering for all the positions and is 
out of his depth when he tries to read 
passages in any but the first and the third. 
Often the teacher.has to mark the fingering 
of the passages in positions or else instruct 
the pupil to mark them as best he can. 
How much better it would be if the pupil 
had studied the positions systematically, 
so that he could read easily in any position. 

It is the best course to give every pupil 
a book of studies which takes up all the 
positions systematically, containing the 
scales in all the positions, exercises lying 
entirely in each position and exercises com- 
bining the various positions. 

It is probable that nine-tenths of all 
violin playing is done in the first and third 
positions. As for pupils themselves a vast 
number never get beyond the first position, 
and thousands more never get beyond the 
first and third. Many others have only the 
merest smattering of the second, fourth, 
fifth, sixth and seventh and never learn 
to read fluently in them. The violinist, 
however, who has thoroughly mastered his 
instrument plays equally well in all posi- 
tions. 

Mastery of this aspect of violinistic 
ability enormously simplifies sight reading 
and the learning of exercises’ and pieces 


WueEn I tell you that I am the Concert- 
master of a small College orchestra you 
who are musicians will know that I am a 
virtuoso, All college first violinists are vir- 
tuosos. All will not openly admit that fact 
but all have a secret conviction that it is 
true. I for one will be perfectly frank with 
you and tell you that were it not for my 
studies I would have been on the concert 
stage long ago. 

In becoming an artist it is only natural 
that I should have discovered certain 
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IT is THE AMBITION OF THE ETUDE To Make THIS VIOLIN DEPARTMENT 
“a Finer ETUDE” COMPLETE IN ITSELF 


Position Work 


which have much position work. Indeed, 
such mastery becomes absolutely neces- 
sary in music of any difficulty since pas- 
sages are continually being encountered 


which naturally lie in the second, fourth, 
sixth and seventh positions and would be 
not only difficult but absolutely impossible 
of execution in any other position: 


6th Pos. 


The attempt to play the foregoing passages 
rapidly in any positions other than those 
indicated would result in extremely awk- 
ward maneuvering. 

Thus we see that phrases) which cannot 
be played smoothly and effectively in one 
position (very often because a change of 
string is necessary) will sound altogether 
different in another position. Moreover a 
trill, say a fourth finger trill, which sounds 
dull and uneven in one position can be 
made to sound brilliant and smooth by a 
change of position since the fourth finger 
trill can thus be changed to the second or 
third finger. Also a ready command of 
all the positions enables the player to ex- 
ecute extended passages on a single string, 
a device usually extremely effective. For, 
since each string has a tone color of its 
own a passage of a certain emotional 
character can be best brought out by being 
played entirely on the string in best accord 
with this character. 

For a systematic study of the positions 
there is much material offered. Nearly 
every “school” for the violin has exercises 
for the study of the positions. Book 4 of 
the Hohman Violin School is an inexpen- 
sive little work which takes up the study 
of the positions from the first to the 
seventh, one after the other, giving exer- 
cises for each position, exercises in shift- 
ing and exercises combining different posi- 
tions. The Hermann Violin School, Vol. 
2, also takes up the study of the various 
positions with excellent exercises for the 
positions, for shifting and for scale work. 
Some of the position work in this book is 
difficult, but it is a work worthy the study 


of every violin student. Another admirable 
work for position study is the Violin 
School, Part 2nd, by Hubert Ries, who 
was at one time Professor of the Royal 
School of Music, at Berlin, Germany, and 
a musician of distinction. The exercises, 
shifting and explanations in this work are 
excellent and are of high musical worth. 
Any student who works out these position 
studies in a really thorough manner will 
have a quite good foundation in position 


-, work. 


Many other works containing good posi- 
tion studies might be mentioned, such as 
those of DeBériot, Sevéfk, David, Joachim, 
Moser and many others. It is not neces- 
sary to go through many works of this 
character. One or two goods ones will 
suffice, since, once the violin student has 
learned to read with fair readiness in the 
various positions, he will get sufficient posi- 
tion practice in the standard etudes and 
pieces which contain frequent passages in 
the different positions. His scale studies 
will also help. 


Learning to Shift 


HeeM THE very start of his position 
studies, the student should constantly 
practice scales which involve shifting to the 
various positions. There are many good 
collections of scales for the purpose, among 
the best being the Schradieck Scale Studies. 
This excellent work involves scales in all 
positions, both in single notes, octaves, 
thirds, sixths, tenths and chromatics. Most 
of the scales in single notes given in this 
work are written in sixteenth notes, eight 
notes to a bow. However, in the case of a 
comparative beginner, the notes can be 
played as quarter notes and with single 
bows. Simplified in this way, these studies 
can be used when the pupil first takes up 
position work. 

No more rapid way of learning the posi- 
tions can be found than in doing much scale 
work. The pupil:gets a bird’s eye view of 
the theory of the positions, and the fact that 
the notes proceed in regular order, without 
skips, facilitates the reading to a great de- 
gree. The first ten pages of Schradieck’s 
“Scales Studies” give the student a’ 'com- 


(Confessions of a First Violinist 


By WeENDELL Owen 


“tricks of the trade,” as it were—tricks 
which every struggling violinist who as- 
pires some day to hold that august place 
of dignity and responsibility known as “The 
First Chair,” should know. I am only too 
glad to pass along any knowledge and en- 
couragement I may be able to give to all 
my fellow-musicians who wield the bow. 

Early in my career when I sat on the last 
row of seats I noticed the violinist in front 
of me frequently made mistakes. When he 
did I always reached over and tapped him 


on the shoulder and informed him of that 
fact. If he was resentful or inclined to 
doubt my veracity I would kindly demon- 
strate to him the correct manner of play- 
ing the passage. Such enthusiasm on my 
part soon caught the eye of the conductor 
and it proved a certain means of promotion 
for me. 

Another sure method of attracting the at- 
tention of the conductor was to start about 
a half count before he brought down his 
baton and at the end of the selection to hold 
out strong on the last note until everyone 
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plete theoretical now of 
tions. 

Many students dead to § 
work, as they imagine it will 
difficult to learn to read in 
tions. The fact is, however, 
fair knowledge of the first an 
tions is obtained, the other pos 
come so hard, as the student 
theory of position work. 

There is one method of read 
almost be called a trick—in th 
and seventh position, which is 
ful help. 


2d String. 


ist String. 


It will be noted that the 
the notes in the fifth positio 
as those for the first, tho 
position the same as the s 
for the seventh position 
third, with this difference, 
ing is done on the next lo 
instance, as indicated in 
F-G-A-B played on the E 
tion (fingers 1-2-3-4) can 
the same fingers in fifth p 
string (2nd string). The 
(fingers 1-2-3-4), on the 
second position, can be pla 
position on the A string wi! 
fingers. The same is the ¢ 
third and seventh position. 
has to remember is that 
same fingers on the next 
fingering of only four no 
Ex. 2, but the same princip 
out in the remaining notes 
the D and G strings.) 
By following this me 
simple problem to learn to ré 
sixth and seventh positions, 
second and third positions 
learned. This method of cour 
only for the notes on the 
strings, but it will not be di 
the fingering in the fifth, six 
positions on the E string. 


else becoming exhausted w 
showed the conductor thé 
tire” but had plenty of | 
I think my endurance 
favorably. 

It was by just such « 
that I won my way to th 
Once secure in the E 
monarch of all you su 
ductor. Being by nature 
was soon able to perfec 
creditable manner as ' 
of all the privileges | 


vlacture of Concert Master strings 
g that there is no variation, from 
Fmore than 3 the thickness of a 
4) Such perfection in tone has 


ied that the Concert Master 
mectly in fifths. 

) logical that Concert Master 
Ye choice of distinguished articts 
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lakers of World Renowned. 
'Gemunder Art”’ Violins. 

| Send for Free Catalogs. 

' West 42nd Street, New York 


erica’s Famous Violin House. 


VIOLINS 


Deep, Mellow, Soulful 

We are makers of high-grade violins, 
Tustruments of the finest tonal quality, 
appreciated by the greatest artists. Easy 
terms, if desired. Get details today, Ex- 
pert repairing and restoring of old 
violins. GUSTAV V. HENNING 
202 University Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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For instance, I never came to rehearsal 
until every other member was in his place 
and the orchestra was hard at work on the 
first piece. During rehearsal I used to 
leave my violin on my lap for long periods 
and thus avoid fatigue. If the conductor 
was in doubt as to which selection to play, 
I would kindly designate what was to be 
played. However, if the conductor desired 
to play a selection in which I had a solo 
that was too difficult for me, I absolutely 
refused to play it. For I knew that a mu- 
sical reputation is very precarious. And 
a musical reputation, once lost, is like a 
lost piece of sheet music—if it is ever found 
again it cannot be recognized. Of course, 
I always left rehearsals about fifteen min- 
utes early. 

When my orchestra gave a public con- 
cert, | made the most of my opportunities. 

I used to wait until all the orchestra was 
seated and the eyes of the audience riveted 
on the vacant “First Chair”; then I would 
trip blithely in, stepping on the toes of my 
comrades, to flop into my seat with a tired 
look at the conductor. If I dropped the 
music, I would direct a baneful glance on 
my partner, looking as if she had done the 
deed. The opening number I always played 
with great gusto, looking neither to the 
right nor the left. The conductor bothered 
me not at all. 

Between numbers I would yawn and gaze 
round at the crowd. Occasionally I would 
see someone I knew. Then I would nod 
pleasantly just to show that I was not con- 
ceited. Sometimes I would put my feet on 


the conductor’s stand. It was very restful 
and our conductor was so nimble he rarely 
tripped over them. 

When some member of the orchestra had 
a solo I utilized the time to tune my violin, 
or visit my neighbor. During a very 
lengthy selection I used to rock to and fro 
in my chair thereby gaining rhythm while 
relieving my aching back. At the end of a 
phrase I would sometimes fill in with a 
long trill or run of my own composition— 
these little variations fill in wonderfully in 
a sudden quiet spell. Like ruffles on a dress 
they add variety without seriously marring 
the effect of the whole. 

Sometimes, in order to set myself off 
from the common violinist, I would end a 
selection up-bow while the rest ended 
down-bow. This left my bow sticking in 
the air above the heads of my comrades 
like a solitary tree on a great plain. I did 
this just to show my originality and indi- 
viduality—both admirable traits in a first 
violinist. 

To you, fellow-musician, to whom life is 
just a kind of four-four existence let me 
exhort you to persevere. Work hard, show 
a willingness to learn; acquire such traits 
of character as I have mentioned, and some 
day you may command the coveted “First 
Chair.” 

Then life will be worth practicing for. 
Respect, honor and fame will come float- 
ing into the melody of your life as easily 
as a high trill floats on the still air of the 
night. 


Violin Pegs 


By Homer B. TuRRELL 


Property shaped and fitted pegs have 
a real influence on violin tone, for they help 
to keep the performers’ nerves at normal by 
keeping the strings up to pitch. Hardly 
anything could be more disconcerting to the 
performer than a slipping peg. It might be 
that a critic dying in the audience or a dog 
howling in the auditorium would upset him 
more; but such events are of rare occur- 
rence, while pegs slip every day. 


SS N\ 


To avoid peg troubles certain requisites 
of construction and adjustment must be 
complied with. These essentials have to 
do with the wood, the fitting, the arrange- 
ment in the peg box, the taper of the pegs 
and the adjustment of the string on the peg. 

The wood must be ebony or rosewood 
since both are very strong and inelastic. 
The peg that shows any twisting effect 
under strain must be discarded. The fitting 
must be done by a skilled hand with the 
proper tools. Amateurish work here is 
worse than useless. The peg must bind 
equally on both cheeks of the scroll. 

In figure one is a diagram of the proper 
arrangement of the pegs in the peg box. 
Tt will be noticed that no string is allowed 
to touch any peg except the one to which 
it is attached. A good many fiddles are 
wrong in this feature. 

At “a” in figure two we have a peg that 
is too large and that also has too much 


peg is clumsy and is 
hard to turn. Also, the string has more 
leverage to pull it back down. In the same 
figure at “b’” we have a peg of the proper 
size and taper—a reduction of three sixty- 
fourths of an inch to the lineal inch. 
Finally, when the string is attached to 
the peg, enough slack should be allowed 
so that, when it is wound up to pitch, the 
string will lie over against and bind some- 
what on the inside of the peg box. This 
alone is a good insurance against any slip- 


ping. 


taper. A large 


Fig. 2 


If the above conditions are fulfilled there 
will be no excuse to turn to patent pegs of 
any kind. Many have done this and then 
have returned to the use of the ordinary 
pegs with the scroll of the instrument 
marred. It is not necessary to use any 
chalk on well-fitted pegs. 

The trials of technic are certainly enough 
for the violin player to bother with. Let 
him take a little forethought, make slight 
adjustments and his mechanical annoy- 
ances will fade away in the golden strains 
of a perfectly tuned instrument. 


“The violin is the only fossil which still lives, and lives with a fullness 
of life and a freshness that contrasts quaintly enough with the fleeting, sickly 
and withering generations of man. Even should mishap bruise or break its 
beauty, it can be endlessly restored. It is never fit for death; it survives a 
thousand calamities; nay, even when cut up and dismembered, its several 
parts, scattered through a dozen workshops and three hundred years, live 
on with a kind of metempsychosis in new forms, and still cling strangely to 
their individuality, so that men taking up a patchwork violin say, ‘It is fine 


—the front is poor; the head is tame; 


—HaweEIs. , 


but see, here is a Stradivarius back!” 
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WELCOME 
TO 
BEAUTIFUL 
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The linked sweetness of old 
music played in salons that 
mirror the very image of the 
past. The golden cadences 
of Mozar!, and Wagner cycle 
in opera houses filled with the 
newest art of presentation. Thé 
OberammergauPassionPlay. 
Ancient festivals in medieval 
lowns. Popular and folk songs 
enlivening cafes and pictur- 
esque inns, Musical come- 
dies, dancing to jazz, and all 
the exhilaration of modern 
life in magnificent cities. 
Moderate prices, twenlieth 
century comfort, real German 
hospitality; and castles haunt- 
ed by romance, 


“Going lo Europe’’ 
means going to Germany 


GERMAN TOURIST 
INFORMATION OFFICE 
665 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK.N.Y. a 


I<XZ><AIN® 


Please send me Illustrated Travel Brochures on 
Beautiful Germany 65 


pecial Importations 
i\y 


New importations, just re- 
ceived: — some unusual val- 
ues in violins, violas, cellos 
and basses ranging in price 
from the very moderate to 
the unusual and of course 
expensive instruments. Also 
some extremely low priced, 
but serviceable and playable 
instruments at $8.00 to $15.00, 
and complete list. of acces- 
sories, including bows. All 
Prices di-ect by mail. Very 
unusual offers! Catalog free 
also list of special offers. 


Wm. Lewis & Son 


Makers and importers of violins 
accessories since 1886 
207S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Dept. 1815 
P.S.—Merely to get acquainted:—a special offer of a $2.26 
set of strings for only 98 cents, money b: 
if not fully satisfied. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME 


/ Our new Temperameter makes it 
easy. Earn $10 to $20 a day. Piano 
Tuning offers unusual opportunities 
for making extra money, 
Funke of Iowa writes: “Plenty 
of work. Your Treatise on Getting 
v Business is a winner.’’ 


CAPITALIZE YOUR ABILITY 
Reide of New York City 
@ says: ‘The section on 
S Player Piano in your 
excellent course is a 
veritable encyclope- 
dia.” 
Write today for 
FREE BOOK 
“WINNING INDE. 
PENDENCE” 


14 PRYANT BLOCK 
AUGUSTA, MICH., U 8, A, 


BRYANT SCHOOL 


FREE 
CATALOGUE 


also 


gu2Z VIOLINS 
of other 
ITALIAN Makers 


E., J. & J. VIRZI CORP. 
503 Fifth Avenue New York 


yeu write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE, It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and life, 
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Summer Session 
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WILLIAM H.SHERWOOD 


GAIN, the Sherwood Music School prepares to be host to 
the ambitious students and teachers who seek rapid ad- 
vancement and renewed inspiration in its annual Summer 

Sessions. An adequate impression of the diverse offerings, designed 
to serve varied interests, can be gained only from the Summer 
Session Catalog. Write for your copy today! Mention of some 
outstanding Summer Session features follows: 


Private Instruction 
In Piano; Voice; Violin; Church, 
Concert, Theater and Radio Organ; 
Dramatic Art; Dancing; Cello; 
Wind Instruments; Theory; Compo- 
sition; Languages. Faculty of 150. 


Special Classes 
Piano Master Class, conducted by 
Sidney Silber. Violin Master Class, 
conducted by P. Marinus Paulsen. 
Vocal Technic and Repertoire Class, 
conducted by Else Harthan Arendt. 
Opera Class, conducted by Irene 
Pavloska, prima donna mezzo-so- 
prano of Chicago Civic Opera. Other 
classes in Piano Normal and Teach- 
ing Repertoire; Harmony; Orchestra 
Conducting; Accompanying; History 
and Appreciation of Music; Stage 
Deportment; Choral Conducting and 
Church Music; Sight-Singing and 
far-Training; Ensemble Playing; 
Personal Development. 


Class Piano 
Teacher-training course in Class 
Method of Teaching Piano—with 
Certificate. 


Public School Music 


Department headed by leading super- 
visors in Chicago Public Schools. 
Special classes for supervisors. Under- 
graduate courses leading to Certifi- 
cate. 


Band Conducting 
Four-weeks course, eighty hours of 
instruction in all phases of Band 
Conducting, given by Victor Jean 
Grabel, famous band conductor 
and composer. 


Scholarships 
Series of Summer Session full and 
partial scholarships awarded on com- 
petitive basis. 


Certificates, Degrees 
Summer Session courses lead to 
Teachers’ Normal Certificates; and 
are credited toward Diplomas, and 
Bachelor’s and Master’s Degrees. 


Concerts, Opera 
Six recitals by members of faculty, 
admission free to Summer Session 
students. Symphony concerts and 
grand opera at Ravinia Park. 


Financial Aid 
Talented students who wish to be- 
gin courses lasting continuously over 
two or more years, may teach in the 
Chicago Neighborhood Branches of 
the School to help defray expenses. 
Summer Session courses are provided 
which help applicants to qualify for 
such teaching. 


Affiliation 


Established piano teachers who 
familiarize themselves with the new 
Printed Text used as the basis of 
instruction in all Branches of the 
Sherwood Music School, may repre- 
sent the School as Affiliated Teachers 
in their communities; their students 
enjoying the privilege of working 
under them locally for Teachers’ 
Certificates and Diplomas issued by 
School. 

Dormitory 
Living accommodations available 
at moderate rates in Sherwood 
Dormitory. 


YOUR REQUEST for a 
Summer Session Catalog will 
receive prompt attention! 


Sherwasd (Dusic School 


{Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Sherwood} 
FINE ARTS BUILDING 


>. 410 So. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS om 


UIOLIN QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


By Ropert BRAINE 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be publi 


Chinese Music. 

J. E. D.—The Chinese Legation at Wash- 
ington writes, “We do not know of any firm 
in America selling Chinese music, 2. In play- 
ing Chinese music the player plays from mem- 
ory without baving to read the music.” 


Untraceable. 

BE. C.—I cannot find the name of the maker, 
which you say is stamped inside your violin, 
in any work giving lists of well-known 
makers. There are thousands of makers with 
only local reputations, and, as they are scat- 
tered all over the world, it is often very 
difficult to trace the age of a violin or any 
details regarding its construction, unless the 
maker of it is very well known. 


Gaining Teaching Experience. 

A, N. A.—If you have a talent for teaching 
and the necessary experience, you should be 
able to teach beginners as far as your own 
studies have extended. Experience in teach- 
ing is one great requisite, and aptitude of 
teaching is another. I have known finished 
violinists who could play all the great con- 
certos but who had no suecess at all in teach- 
ing and were not competent to teach even be- 
ginners. 2—The preceding answers your 
second question. You could advertise your- 
self as a teacher of “beginners only” if you 
wish. 8—In this country you do not have to 
have a diploma to set yourself up as a 
teacher of the violin. (The more’s the pity !) 
4—I cannot tell you how long it would take 
for you to master the Kreutzer studies. 
That would depend on your talent and on 
how many hours a day you practiced. 5—- 
I do not consider it possible to become a 
finished violinist without a teacher, and a 
very good teacher at that. 6—You could ob- 
tain the degree, ‘‘Musical Doctor,” only by 


completing the course prescribed for that 
degree at some university or institution 


authorized to confer it. 7—I do not know 
of any conservatories where you could “work 
your way through” by teaching beginners, 
Conservatories prefer to have even the begin- 
ners taught by competent, experienced 
teachers. 


Fischer Violin. 

Mrs. J. W. P.—I am sorry that I cannot 
trace your violin through the name you send 
me. There were seyeral violin makers named 
“Fischer” who are of some little note, but 
none named ‘Fisher.’ If you send your 
violin to some good dealer in old violins he 
might: be able to throw some light on the 
matter. 


Prescribed Studies. 

H. B.—Pieces which would prove effective 
for the pupil at the stage you name are 
Cavatina by Raff, Sirth Air Varié by de 
Bériot, Souvenir by Drdla, Concerto No. 1 in 
A Minor by Accolay, Orientale by Cui, Ober- 
tasse by Wieniawski, Kuiaiwiak by Wieniaw- 
ski, Air Varié by Rode. Fourth Pupil’s Con- 
certo by Seitz, Polish Dance by Severn. 2— 
You had better have the pupil defer the study 
of the de Bériot concertos for a few months 
or a year as well as the compositions with 
the chromatic glissando, which you mention. 


These would be too hard at present. 8—By 
all means have the boy study the “Secale 
Studies’ of Schradieck thoroughly, from 


cover to cover. 


Absent Appraisal. : 

BE. L.—I cannot find the maker’s name you 
mention listed among those of violin makers 
ot note in any of the violin authorities. If 
the dates you send are correct the violin is 
a modern instrument and would hardly have 
a place in a collection of curios. Without 
seeing it it is impossible to give you an idea 
of its value. 


Instruction with Blind Spots. 

M. D.—The violin student, who you say can 
play the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto and 
yet who cannot play trills is no doubt lack- 
ing a good technical foundation. He no 
doubt holds his left hand and fingers very 
stiff, and possibly grips the neck of the violin 
tightly between thumb and forefinger. He 
should be taught to relax the wrist and left 
hand as much as possible while playing. He 
should study all the trill studies in Kreutzer, 
playing them very slowly at first and grad- 
ually increasing the speed until he gets the 
study up to the required tempo. These trill 
studies should be undertaken under the guid- 
ance of a good violin teacher. 


Admission to Union. 

M. M. C.—If there is_a division 
American Federation of Musicians in your 
town, apply to the secretary, and he will 
give you full particulars concerning the re- 
quirements for admission to the union. If 
there is no local group apply directly. to 
Joseph N. Weber, President, American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, 1440 Broadway, New 
York, New York, and he will send you an 
application blank and full information, The 
application blank has thirty-one questions 
which must be answered by the applicant. 


of the 


“Mozart’—Trade-Mark. 

S. A. S.—It is possible that 
maker or manufacturer made violins with 
the stamp “Mozart.” by way of a trade- 
mark and with a carved bust of the com- 


some violin- 


Angle of Neck. 


poser, instead of a scroll; but 
come across one. Write to som 
ers in old violins, whose add 
find in the advertising column 
and other musical magazines, 
possibly know something about] 


Roth Violin. § 
C. G. C.—Many musical stud 
write out their original compositin: 
their knowledge of the names 
and the required time values, 
ing studied this with a teach 
unable to do this, you will 
with a good teacher, one who ¢ 


essarily be a violinist. A teach 
who understands theory or | 
who has studied composition 


would answer your purpose. 
a J. Roth who made violins in} 
1675 and a Christian Roth @ 
17—. Neither of these were fj 
and I can find no details of ft 
may have made some fair inst 
Violins of this class are rarel 


Hawaiian Guitar. Ee 

B. F. J.—As you live in a Im 
will have no difficulty in ge 
of the Hawaiian guitar. You y 
for learning this instrument 
(Detroit) at 7459 Grand Rive 
503 Francis Palms Building, 
Avenue, and 1111 West Forest. 
might also visit some of the 
dealers and inspect their ins 
would be better if you could ge 
who plays this instrument 
good judge of value in such 
select one for you. 2—Just 
might learn would depend on yi 
application. 


Sound-Post Invention. 
Fr. M.—I have not exp 
aluminum sound-posts for the 
cannot say whether or not f 
merit. All kinds of substa 
used for constructing sound- 
glass and metal tubing, but 
have come into general use. 
makers, repairers and _ violi 
nothing to do with these in 
they have found that nothing g 
results than the sound-post | 
Straight-grained pine. You 
pine sound-posts in the violing 
concert artists. , 


Hurdy-Gurdy on the Ma 

A. V. Jr—I am not an @ 
hurdy-gurdy, I am sorry to 
give you no information as ~ 
not your old instrument, if 
repair, would be of any yal 
tion of antique musical inst 
the label you send it was e 
Mirecourt, France. You m 
Director of the Metropolitan 
New York, New York, as th 
large collection of antique in 
sibly Henry Ford, the Det 
nate and_ billionaire, would 
interested in antique cont 
kinds, especially musical one 


L. Z. P.—I should hesitate 
ations in a violin which I 
The chances are, from your 
the neck is not,set at the pro 
body of the violin, causing th 
be too low, and necessitating @ 
is too low for the instrument. 
pairer can remedy this by altel 
of the neck to the violin. i 
to a good repairer or violin 
his opinion. The work ough 
a good professional workman 
fiddle “tinker” might spoil 


Violin Study by Corres 
J. M. S.—Nothing is so got 
study under good violin teae 
something can be accomplis 
spondence course, since the — 
privilege of asking questions: 
vantage of being given a 
which everything is given in_ 
should have to know you pe 
you play before I could giv 
pendable advice about yo 
studies. 2, Tha school abo! 
quire bears an excellent reput® 
educational circles. % 


Bellosio. a 
M. Cc. A.—Translated inte 
label in your violin reads # 


selmo Bellosio made this viel 
the year 1781.” 


Bellosio Wé 
maker of some little note —& 
of Santo Seraphino, He belon 
ers of the 18th century. ¥ 
call him a famous maker, but 
good instruments. 


“Strad” Label, 
Mrs. H. Ll. G.—There is 
a million that the violin yée 
real Stradivarius. There is 4 
ber of violins with “Stra 
all over the world, practic 
are only imitations, You 
violin you are thinking of P 
expert for an opinion, but 
d #05 


in doing so you woul 
and expense, 


i 
Ro, 


\tious types of composition. His 
lore brilliant than any of his 
‘s and full of the sparkling 
jaracteristic of his Italian con- 


. 
\ 
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i Orchestral Accompaniment 


ING GIULIANT’S major works 
{several concertos with orches- 
Risinient. The orchestral part 
these was later transcribed for 
(Hummel who played it with 


} their concerts. Giuliani also 
#al duets for violin or flute and 
them Bone writes, ‘In Giuliani’s 
olin or flute and guitar, we find 
jancd rarest compositions for these 
iments ever written, duets which 
every possible advantage the 
fics, capabilities and beauties of 


iments. In these compositions 
Wis not treated as a mere ac- 
if instrument, but has solo and 
uges just as complex as the 
of a violin concerto and re- 
illful musician to perform them. 
linguist, poet, violinist and 
ich was Zani de Ferranti, 
i, At the age of twelve years 
i} was not only an accomplished 
i admired by all Italy for his 
‘— At sixteen he toured Europe 
list and his technic, it is said, 
to that of Paganini. Later he 
‘vate secretary to the Russian 
| de Marischkin, during which 
‘evoted most of his time to study- 
uitar and became one of the 
(ponents of that instrument. 
\torded that Ferranti had a se- 
| by which he produced sustained 
€ violin, and his playing created 
i throughout Europe. In the 
\hronicle of April 9, 1859, ap- 
‘| following vivid description: 
ae hands of Ferranti the guitar 
| orchestra, a military band. If 
|| Marseillaise he makes a revolu- 
‘ou; if he sing a love song, there 
woman; if he sing a song of 
ly to the frontier.’ 
true of his playing is further 
@ following anecdote. During 
ice of a fantasy of martial 
erts which Ferranti gave 
Alexandre Dumas in 1855, 
rose with enthusiasm and 
shastopol will be taken!” 
d the United States with the 
i, and upon his return to 
pointed court guitarist to 


loubtedly there would have 
ini “The infant 


pe was wild with excite- 
‘anini’s marvellous perform- 
In many instances 


Paganini and Regondi 


one at the age of eight 
d reached middle age. 
criticism of Regondi in 
atday: ‘Asa virtuoso, 
picuous in his master- 
r than were Giuliani, 
heard here during the 


nsible and his playing 
sweetness. It is the 


my musical tricks. 
all musical performers 
singers and actors, 
ral one. Regondi is 


; mastership of the guitar. 


Romance of the Guitar 
(Continued from page 318) 


the very Paganini of the guitar; under his 
hand the guitar becomes quite another in- 
strument than we have hitherto known it. 
He imitates by turn the violin, harp, man- 
dolin and even the piano so naturally that 
you must look at him to convince yourself 
of the illusion, for you can hear the forte 
of the piano, the sweet pianissimo of the 
harp combined in its six simple strings.’ 

“Regondi’s works, technically, might be 
compared with Paganini’s guitar composi- 
tions, and at times remind one of Chopin 
and Mendelssohn. 


The Instrument of Spain 


S“QOPAIN, the land of the castanets, 

mantillas and toreadors, has always 
played a more important role in the history 
of the guitar than any other nation. AlI- 
though it was introduced there by the 
Moors and later by the troubadours, it is 
difficult to believe that the guitar is not the 
natural offspring of this romantic 
music-loying nation. 

“That the Spaniards have always been 
lovers of music is proved by the fact that 
Spain was one of the earliest countries to 
include music in its university curricula. 
Don Alfonso, King of Castile, who reigned 
from 1252 to 1284, endowed a professorship 
of music in the university of Salamanca. 
He himself was a composer of note, and 
William C. Stafford, in his History of 
Music (1830), tells us that one of the man- 
uscripts now exists in the library at Toledo 
containing his songs with the music written 
“not only with the points employed by 
Guido and used in ecclesiastical books, but 
with the five lines and the clefs.” 

“Stafford, who made extensive travels 
in Spain writes: ‘The Spaniards are 
singers from nature. They have a fine ear 
and their songs are full of simplicity and 
feeling, partaking more of intellect and 
fancy and of romantic and refined senti- 
ment than of bacchanalian or comic ex- 
pression. It has been well observed that 
“The natives of Spain, full of intellect and 
fancy, dream when other Europeans would 
reflect, and sing when others would speak. 
Living but in the fantasies of their ever- 
active imaginations, Spaniards have al- 
ways been animated with the love of ro- 
mance and song. From Pelagius to Mina, 
from the conquest of Granada to the last 
moment of their struggle against French 
domination, they have intoned the sug- 
gestions of their patriotism, and equally 
vocalized the tender themes of love and the 
bold effusions of public virtue.” 

““There are very few Spaniards who do 
not play upon the guitar. At Madrid and 
the other chief cities and towns of Spain, 
the young men serenade their mistresses by 
placing themselves under their windows 
and singing some amorous ditty to their 
own accompaniment; and in the provinces 
there is scarcely an artificer who, when his 
labor is over, does not go to some of the 
public places and amuse himself with this 
instrument. 

““Take the Andalusian peasant, for in- 
stance, who, after a hard day’s labor, in- 
stead of resorting to the glass or jug for 
refreshment and relaxation, tunes his guitar 
and exercises his voice. Night comes on 
and the song begins. He and his com- 
panions-in-toil form a circle....... Each 
of the assembly sings a couplet always to 
the same air. Sometimes they improvise, 
and if there be among them any who can 
sing romances (which is not uncommon), 
he is listened to with religious silence.’ 


(More of these biographies to appear 
in later Etudes) 


and 
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MAURICE 
DUMESNIL 


Eminent French Pianist 


Maurice Dumesnil at Chopin's Piano at The Salle Pleyel, Paris 


Returns to America to conduct 
his second Master Class . . . 


June. 2nd. tomuly 12th, 1930 


Dumesnil's 1929 Master Class was a remarkable success. 
Advance reservations indicate that he will be more popular 
than ever this season. Dumesnil, in addition to being a re- 
nowned artist, is an unusual and a popular teacher. He will 
teach exclusively at the Kansas City-Horner Conservatory. 
The course will cover a 6-weeks' period, a total of 18 lessons. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Write immediately for details regarding classes, private 
instruction and the available free scholarships. 


ADDITIONAL COURSES 


We also offer you at this time complete training in all 
branches of vocal and instrumental music, dancing, ex- 
pression, languages. 


Faculty educated under greatest masters of Europe and America. 
A student orchestra, opera and other organized activities develop 
ensemble work and stage presence. Our contacts enable us to 
guide graduates to worth while positions. Beautiful new dormitory. 
Catalog gladly sent on request. Address 


3010 Troost Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


KANSAS CITY-HORNER CONSERVATORY 
OF + MUSIC + EXPRESSION + DANCING 
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JUNE 23 TO AUG 


FRANTZ PROSCHO 


INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN TEACHER OF § 


EDWARD ¢ 


RENOWNED A 


PERCY GRAINGER 


WORLD RENOWNED PIANIST 


RICHARD HAGEMAN ALEXANDER RAAB 


NOTED COACH AND ACCOMPANIST EMINENT HUNGARIAN PIANIST (Mar. 1 to Sept. 1) 


ESTELLE LIEBLING ISAAC VAN GROVE 


DISTINGUISHED TEACHER OF SINGERS NOTED OPERA COACH AND DIRECTOR 
Only Members of the Faculty Teaching This Summer Are Listed on This Page (Arranged Alphabetically) 
PIANO VOICE 


Vera Kaplun-Aronson 
Maurice Aronson 
Willa Bee Atkinson 
Viola Cole-Audet . 
Lawrence Beste 

Elsie Barge 

John J. Blackmore 
Moissaye Boguslawski 
Lillian Boguslawski 
Frances Bohannon 
Mary Rives Brown 
Gordon Campbell 
Julia Lois Caruthers 
Mabelle L. Case 
Anna Ring Clauson 
Edward Collins 
Kenneth Cummings 
Clara T. Dailey 
Marjorie Dwyer 
Evalie Martin Fisher 
Loretta Ford 
Frances Frothingham 
Helen Gannon 

Ruby Ginsburg 
Percy Grainger 
Helen Greenebaum 
Alice Hackett 
Charles D. Hahn 
Myrtle Hahn 

Eudora B. Harbers 
Jewell Harned 
Frederick Harwood 
Mabel Wrede Hunter 
Sarah Isaacs 

Herbert Johnson 


Myra Seifert Johnson 


Carrie D. Keil 
Dorothy Kendrick 
Max Kramm 

Grace Levinson 
Stanley Levey 
Celene Loveland 
Louise McCoy 
Louise MacDowell 
Mollie Margolies 
Marian Douglas Martin 
Della Tully Matthews, 
Laura Neel 

Mrs. Hal Holt Peel 
Lillian Powers 
Eugen Putnam 
Alexander Raab 

Bess Resseguie 
André Skalski 
Estella A. Striplin 
Adelaide Sanford 
Gaylord Sanford 
Clara Siegel 

Walter David Smith 
Rose Sorkin 

Mrs. L. I. Taylor 
Gertrude Towbin 
Mary Voorhees 
Annette Walsh 

Jane Waterman 

C. Gordon Wedertz 
Merle McCarty West 
Elisabeth J. Wiley 
Stephen B. Williams 
Giula Williams 
Gertrude Williamson 


Florence Booco Johnson Esther Mills Wood 


Lyman Ackley 
Aurelia Arimondi 
Arch Bailey 

Blanche Barbot 
Frances Hovey Bergh 
Gordon Campbell 
Ella Cave 

Faye Crowell 

L. N. Dailey 

Myrtle Dunn 
Beatrice Dyke 

Ernest Edwards 
Robert Everhart 
Willis Fleetwood 
Mrs. Willis Fleetwood 
Effie Cline Fones 

L. D. Frey 

Rose Lutiger Gannon 
Maude Gutzmer 
Alice Hackett 
Richard Hageman 
Mabel Sharp Herdien 
Elsie Kincheloe 


Julia LeVine 
Estelle Liebling 
Albert Lukken 
Helen R. Marshall 


’ Pauline Castleman Morris 


Jessie Waters Northrop 
Ralph Page 

Lillian H. Polley 
Frantz Proschowski 
Francesca Proschowski 
Graham Reed 

Mrs. C. M. Robertson 
Camille Robinette 
Clark E. Snell 

Ellis E. Snyder 

Estella A. Striplin 
George Stump 

George Sutton 

Mary W. Titus 

Isaac Van Grove 

Carl J. Waterman 
Vernon Williams 

Wm. James Work 


VIOLIN 


Cora Cook 

Lois Dyson 

Mrs. John L. Eckel 

Max Fischel 

Margaret Fried 

Maurice Goldblatt 

Nan Gordon-Hood 

Guy Hartle 

Ray Huntington 

Victor H. Jindra 

Ruth Keppel 
Jacob Wolf 


Victor Kuzdo } 
Christian Lyngby 
John McKenzie 
Rudolph Reiners 
Harry H. Ryan 
Leon Sametini 

L. Dean Sands 
Editha Todd 
Mary Towbin 
Anah Webb 
Michel Wilkomirski 


STUDENT DORMITORIES SELF-HELP OPPORT 


Artistic and comfortable accommodations for men and women in college 
Piano furnished free with each room. Early reservation necessary. 


building. 


CH 


FALL SEMESTER OPENS SEPT. 15 


ICAGO 


60 EAST VAN BUREN STREET (‘i262 


Many self-help opportunities such as radio, moyie-theatr 
orchestra, accompanying and part time positions are ayaili 


Chicago. Placement Bureau. 


wit) CHICAGO, ILL. 
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T AND TEACHER MASTER OPERA COACH AND VOCAL INSTRUCTOR NOTED AUTHORITY ON LITURGICAL MUSIC hi 
4 1 
IC ; 
(OISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKI — ANDRE SKALSKI " 
. FAMOUS RUSSIAN PIANIST FAMOUS POLISH PIANIST AND CONDUCTOR ‘\ 
= MN 
i ote 
H MAX FISCHEL W. OTTO MIESSNER {fk 
WELL KNOWN TEACHER OF TEACHERS CLASS PIANO AND PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
ba 
| it 
IERPRETATION ACCOMPANYING CLASSES (Voice, Violin, Opera) DALCROZE EUR YTHMICS i 
SES Richard Hageman Anne Bryan iN 
LITURGICAL MUSIC COURSE ; vy 
i CHORAL TECHNIQUE RADIO BROADCASTING COURSE () 
t e y 
q Father W. J. Finn SOLFEGGIO 
ORCHESTRAL AND OPERATIC CONDUCTING EAR 
sey : EAR TRAINING 
arGny BT MURTC pe sae tal sae ter 
Wesley La Violette ee APP Sea cate ues 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC ph cae sh ghee’ 
CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION - SCHOOL ORCHESTRA LEADERS’ COURSE 
BATON AND CHORAL CONDUCTING ee INSTRUMENT CLASSES 
W. Otto Mi r 
HEEAGL Sonaners ORCHESTRA ORGANIZATION AND 
MOVIE-TONE COURSE eee 
VOCAL COURSE FOR SUPERVISORS Hee Ryans 
1TAL COURSES Frantz Proschowski s a 
SCHOOL BANDMASTERS’ COURSE eRe anti MUSIC, 
BAND INSTRUMENT CLASSES Me ee TE a on 
i. TECHNIQUE OF THE BATON 7 EON e ruse on 
CONDUCTING André Skalski 
ENSEMBLE AND BAND ORGANIZATION Michel Wilkomirski 
Captain A. R. Gish STRING ENSEMBLE 
: J. C. McCanles Max Fischel 
: SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE ; 3 
i DRAMATIC ART AND EXPRESSION SERINE Seo One 
Mabel L. Howatt 
a Walton Pyre He Th 
Helen Striblin Pyre ara Fhurston 
David W. Gavin FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
DANCING (Toe, Ballet, Clog, Buck, Eccentric, Interpre- Hubert Schmit 
tative) Captain Steubel 
Cecille Jean Barnett Amedeo Nobili 
CONCERT, LYCEUM, CHAUTAUQUA ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 
> Mabel L. Howatt Dr. Eston V. Tubbs 


Repertoire, Action) 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—Leon Sametini, Director 


All orchestra instruments not named above are taught by members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


ELOR and MASTER DEGREES 


of Music, Master of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Bachelor of Oratory, Master of Oratory, and Teaching Certificates are 
each summer session upon professionals, who haye the required knowledge, fulfill required number of Summer’s study to meet 
residence requirements, and pass satisfactory examinations. Full details in Summer Catalog. 


COMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST : 
' 


| : RUDOLPH GANZ, Director 
‘D STATE ACCREDITED Established 1867 CARL D. KINSEY, President 
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Summer Course 


Banp CONDUCTING 


to be given by the distinguished conductor and composer 


VICTOR J.GRABEL 


whose Erupz articles have been enjoyed 


by thousands. 


See complete Summer Session 
announcement elsewhere in this issue. 
Write for catalog, mentioning Etude, 


SHERWOOD Music SCHOOL 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


Northwestern University 
School of Music 


A University Professional 
School of highest standard. 
Ideal location immediately 
north of Chicago. Degree 
courses. All branches of Music 
taught. Liberal Arts subjects 
without extra expense. 

Bulletins Free 

P. C. LUTKIN, Dean Emeritus 

CARL BEECHER, Administrative 
Director, Room 102 
Address 1822 Sherman Ave. 


Evanston, Ill. 


SCHOOL of 
MUSIC 


NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


Year 1929-1930 


COSMOPOLITAN 


SCHOO DRAMATIC 
or” =6=6MUSIC ®t 
SHIRLEY GANDELI—President 
Students may enter any time 
Eminent faculty of 60 Artists. Normal training for 
Teachers, Students’ Orchestra, Concerts, Lectures, 
Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates. 
Departments—Piano, Voice, Violin, Musical Theory. 
Composition, Violoncello, Orchestral Instruments, 
Public School Music, Dramatic Art, ete. 
Many Free Advantages and Scholarshtps 
Piano and Violin Prizes 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


(OLUMBIA. esexc| 
USIC 


SCHO 
20th “Ae of M 


One of America’s Finest Institutions 
Devoted to Education in Music 


Fully accredited courses leading to 
CERTIFICATES, DIPLOMAS 
and DEGREES 
By Authority of the State of Illinois 


Training in the following departments; 


Piano. Voice, Violin, Theory,’ Violoncello, 
Normal Training, Public School Music, 
Chorus Singing, Correlated Arts, History of 
Music, Ensemble, Orchestra, Professional 
Accompanying, Conducting. Harp, Brass and 
Wood Wind Instruments. Dramatic Expres- 
sion, English and Psychology. 


Send for complete catalog 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Box E. 508 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Institutional Member of the National 
Association of Schools of Music 


NORTH PARK COLLEGE 


and address of the mquirer. 


No questions will be answered in Tue Erupe unless accompanied by the full name 
Only iniuals, or pseudonym given, will be publishet 


Conducted by 
MarGARET WHEELER 


Forty Piles 


HIS DEPARTMENT must confess 
to a brief period of doubt in con- 
templating the rise of mechanical 
music and the lessening of personal effort 
in the art in the home circle. But the re- 
ceipt of the following letter has shifted our 
point of view and restored our confidence. 
We hope it may be as great an inspiration 
to the readers of this department as it has 
been to us. It comes from a brave, in- 
telligent mother, living in South Dakota. 
“I have six young children, the oldest 
ten years of age. Neither my husband nor 
I had the advantage of a musical education, 
and we are very anxious that all our chil- 
dren shall have musical training. The girl 
ten years old is taking piano lessons again. 
She is not robust, and we had her discon- 
tinue for nearly two years in order to im- 
prove her health. The boy eight years old 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Coeducational... Fully accredited. 39th Yr. . 


For particulars address—Edwin L. Stephen, Mer. 
COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Box FE, 16th Floor Kimball Hall Building, Chicago 


does very well on the alto saxophone. The 
seven year old girl takes violin, and the six 
year old girl is just starting the piano. 
What other instruments! would you advise 
for a family orchestra? 


All branches of music. 3 Yr. Publie School Music 


course. § acre’‘campus on Chicago’s North side. 
Our own dormitories... Athletics. Expenses low. 
Write for free bulletin and book of views. 


School of Music North Park College 
Dept. E, Foster & Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ART 


Painting, Advertising Art, Interior Decor. Sculpture Dormitories 
Catalog: Prin, Box E, 230 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
— 


‘DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


56th Year 

Offers courses in all branches of music leading to Degree, Master of Music, 

Degree, Bachelor of Music, Diplomas, Teachers’ Certificates, Opera Training 

Department, School of Theatre Organ Playing and many special departments 
under a renowned faculty. Prizes and scholarships awarded. 


5035 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Offers thoro training in music, _ Courses leading to 
Bachelor of Music Degree, Diploma and Certifi- 
cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. 


Bulletin sent free upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


A Matter of Course’ 
E EXPECT the boy to take up some- 
thing else instead of the “sax” later 
on, and there are two younger boys. I 
have studied the violin myself in order to 
have some understanding of music. Since 
every member of the family, as soon as he 
is old enough, begins to study music, the 
children all take it as a matter of course 
that they will take up some instrument. 
We live in a very small town, and the 
only reliable teacher of any kind is the 
band leader (hence the saxophone). Every 
Saturday we drive forty miles each way to 
the nearest college, where there is a good 
conservatory, for our lessons. During the 
summer we are at our summer home and 
my husband insists that the vacation period 
be given over entirely to rest and no les- 
sons be allowed. Besides, we are so iso- 
lated I do not know where we could get 
lessons, during this period, if we did think 
them essential. 


Elizabeth Johnson, President :: 


Complete Catalogue upon request 


Detroit Institute of Musical Art 


MICHIGAN’S FOREMOST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Institulional Members of the National Association of Music Schools 


Francis L. York, M. A., Mus. Doc., Edward B. Manville, F. A. G. O., Mus. Doc., President 
Chairman of the Board 
Thirty-second Year 
Many Free Advantages. All Branches of Music and Dramatic Art 

NOTED FACULTY OF 84 ARTISTS 

Accredited Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. Very Desirable Boarding Accommodations 

For Calalogue and View Book Address HENRY B. MANVILLE, Business Manazer 
Dept. 2,52 Putnam Avenue Located Right in Detroit's Art Centre Detroit, Michigan 


Student May Enter at Any Time. 


COLLEGE of FINE ARTS 


PHILLIPS UNIVERSITY 


Summer Courses 


Piano-Voice-ViolineTheory-ART-Public School 
Music and Dramatic Art. 
Normal Classes for Teachers. 
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ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC Now cated in Presser Hall 


Four year courses leading to Bachelor of Music Degree. Instruction 
given by well-trained and experienced teachers. For information address 
ARTHUR E. WESTBROOK, Dean, Bloomington, Illinois 


Credit for Degrees. 


For information address 
I, N. McCash, Pres. Cc. D. Hahn, Dean 
ENID, OKLAHOMA 
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| (Continued from page 328) 
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Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 


SIXTY-FOURTH SUMMER SESSION 


phich has been felt before. the music ends in an imposing fortisstmo 
ve spirit resolves itself into arpeggio passage. The second part of the 
ainty of conclusion in the Jantasia is then repeated in its entirety, as 
sures of the work, namely was the first part, and, when the final con- 


md 40. Here the energetic, clusion is reached after the repetition, it ALL DEPARTMENTS OPEN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC (Accredited) 
‘ter of the opening measures should be worked up, yet always with dig- Master Class in Piano With All Courses leading to Diplomas and Degrees 

a " E “ni itv iverv io! imi GRADUATE SCHOOL, awarding Master Degrees 
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inning of the 40th measure, triumphant grandeur. 
f ‘i ALL-CINCINNATI HIGH SCHOOL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Ideal dormitories on ten acre wooded campus—Summer Season of Grand Opera 


BERTHA BAUR, President and Director Send for Summer Bulletin to Dept. E., Highland Ave 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager Burnet Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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frowski, by Felix Borowski. Nutcracker Suite, Tchaikowsky, by Victor 
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Scherzo in E Minor, Op. 16, No. 2, Men- 
Mark delssohn, by Edwin Hughes. 

Senta’s Ballad from “The Flying Dutch- 
by Mark Ham- 
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DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
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Departments in Piano, Voice, String and Wind Instruments 
“a Supports its own Symphony Orchestra and Concert Band—Daily rehearsals. 
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Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 

Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. 

Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 

Total living expenses need not exceed twelve dollars per week. Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 
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Ithaca Conservatory 
of Music 


Joun Frntey Wriiiamson, Mus.D., Dean 


Incorporated with collegiate standing and degree conferring 
privileges under the Board of Regents of the 
University of New York 


SUMMER MAsTER ScHoor of Piano under the direction of Oscar ZIEGLER, 
master pianist and pedagogue. 


Ten-week Term, June 23-August 29. 
Six-week Term, June 23-August 1, 


Concert, Chautauqua, Lyceum and Teachers’ Courses. Repertoire and 
Public performance classes. Graduates in this school have won honors 
abroad as well as in the United States and Canada. 


WESTMINSTER CuHoIR ScHoot (formerly of Dayton, Ohio). Thorough 
courses of instruction as preparation for Choir Conductors and Ministers of 
Music. 


All departments of the conservatory and affiliated schools will be in 
session during the above terms. All courses completed lead to certificates, 
diplomas, degrees. Six large and handsome dormitories. Reservations for 
either summer or fall should be made now. 


Fall Term begins October 9, 1930. 


Full details, year book and special catalogue sent on request. Address, 
Registrar, 


1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, New York 


College of Fine Arts— 


Syracuse University 
Harold L. Butler, Dean 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


MUSIC, ART, ARCHITECTURE 


900 STUDENTS 42 INSTRUCTORS 
Four-year Courses in 
Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Com- 
position, Public School Music 
leading to the Bachelor’s Degree 


Unexcelled advantages for the study of music. 
Special students may enter at any time. Dormi- 
tory with 42 practice pianos reserved for women 
music students. Five pipe organs. 


A professional school with many 
advantages located in a fine cul- 
tural center. Modern residence 
halls. Unequalled faculty. 


Collegiate, art, vocational courses 
for supervisors of music leading to 
the Baccalaureate degree (Reg- 
istered by N. Y. Board Regents) 
accredited in Pennsylvania and 
other states. Summer School ses- 
sion from June 23 to August 29 
(ten weeks). Catalog on request. 

Summer Session July 1 to August 8 


Albert Edmund Brown, Dean 


ITHACA INSTITUTION 
OF 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 
MUSIC 


301 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. Crosby Adams 
TWENT Y-SEVENTH 
ANNUAL SUMMER CLASS 
FOR TEACHERS OF PIANO 


July 30th to August 14th, 1930 
MONTREAT, NORTH CAROLINA 


Make THE ETUDE Your Marketing Place 
Etude Advertisers open the Doors to Real Opportunities 


Peabody Conservatory 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
OTTO ORTMANN, Director 


Recognized as the leading endowed musical conservatory of the country 


Summer Session 47°73") 


Staff of eminent European and American Masters including: 
CHAS. H. BOCHAU LOUIS ROBERT PASQUALE TALLARICO 
AUSTIN CONRADI. LUBOV BREIT KEEFER HOWARD R. THATCHER 


CARLOTTA HELLER FRANK GITTELSON MABEL THOMAS 
J. C. VAN HULSTEYN 


Tuition $20 to $35, according to study 


Practice Pianos and Organs Available 


Circulars Mailed FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 
Arrangements for classes now being made 


When you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE, 
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Pusitic ScHoot Music 
(Continued from page 326) 


Vocalization 

ANY PROBLEM children do not 
speak fluently nor coherently, on ac- 
count of the chain of evil circumstances 
described before. The music work: of the 
special class can be a great help in assisting 
the stutterers, mumblers and those who 
rarely speak at all to overcome these 

handicaps of inadequate socialization, 
Musical presentations are simply special- 
ized forms of social intercourse. Such 
presentations allow the child who feels ill 
at ease to gather confidence through solo 
work. Giving a short account of some- 
thing that happened, memorizing and re- 


citing a short interesting poem, then sing-- 


ing a song with or without the others— 
how it sometimes helps the stutterers to 
become orators! 

Songs should be short, melodious—in a 
limited vocal range—and have a clear, con- 
crete and simple text. Tonal games with 
rhythmic variations are regarded by the 
problem children as great fun. 

Children should become accustomed to 
sing softly, not, however, so extremely so 
that their tone becomes hushed. Those 
children whose codperation is poor or nil 
should be dealt with very patiently. The 
very few not able to sing or hum in time 
or tune, should be allowed to join in very 
softly. Let us always remember that, be- 
sides singing, they have many other prob- 
lems to solve. Rote singing is the most 
commendable type of vocalization for chil- 
dren of this type. It eliminates time-steal- 
ing exercises in note reading, a rather un- 
essential practice in special classes. 


Appreciation 
HE APPRECIATION of all types of 


compositions and interpretations can 
be conveniently limited to listening (for 
the length of a record) to phonographic, 
piano player or spontaneous personal in- 
terpretation of a worthwhile composition. 
It is a method both more artistic and scien- 
tific to let the children listen carefully and 
form their own opinions about the music 
rather than to prevent the growth of dis- 
criminative powers by the. pre-digested 
opinions and stereotyped remarks of pro- 
fessional appreciators. The name of the 
composer and that of the composition, be- 
sides a few observations on, the type of 
music and interpretation, should be suffi- 
cient memorization material. Even the 


sub-normal child will enter wholeheartedly © 


into such ability tests. 


Dramatization 


RAMATIZING the subject material 

of the class, be it song texts or 
stories, historical or geographical facts, is 
of the greatest importance for the “leading 
or bringing out” of the innermost selves of 
the special class children, primarily so if 
their little plays are built on their own 
ideas and conceptions. There is tio other 
item in educational methods which throws 
so much light on personalities and is so 


er cee 
LOUISVILLE 


CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Summer and Fall Courses 


Given with Cooperation of 
the University of Louisville 


Member National Association Schools of Music 


MUSIC - DRAMATICS - ART 
Catalog 626 S. Brook St., Louisville, Ky. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ARTS 


310 WEST 92nd STREET (At Riverside Drive), NEW YORK CITY 
1 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


ECIAL SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


. 

STARTING MAY 15th PUPILS CAN ENTER ANY DAY 

| SIX AND TEN WEEKS’ COURSES 

REGULAR FACULTY OF CELEBRATED AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN ARTISTS IN ATTENDANCE ALL SUMMER 


INCLUDING 


ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM RALFE LEECH STERNER PAUL STOEVING RICHARD SINGER FREDERICK RIESBERG 
IKREMER FRANK HOWARD WARNER ALEXANDER PERO SYDNEY RUHLAND HANS DRESSEL ZELLA UARDA SAYRE 


Dormitory in School Building. Beautiful Rooms, Private Baths, New Pianos. Send for Catalogue, Summer Pamphlet and Biographies of Teachers. 


Our Celebrated Faculty in Attendance This Summer Telephone Schuyler 4140 


IRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC _ | INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


F ded by the late A. K. VIRGIL of the 
(Hicinator weenie wenedtiivancec et the Virgil Practice Clavier) JUILLI ARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


e For Teachers, Players and Earnest : 
pha | C ou r ses Students of All Grades 120 Claremont Ave. New York City 
Filcl! particulars address: THE A. K. VIRGIL CLAVIER CO., or FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 

MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, Director A school for serious students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 
afalcar 9349 411 WEST END AVENUE 


NO OTHER ADDRESS NEW YORK SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


All talented advanced violin students will come under the personal 
observation and instruction of 


The FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD | PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


A beautiful art taught in a lovely way 
GROUR insjuction for shildren overs private teaching in both | | American Institute of Applied Music 


equipped to handle children in classes. This has been proved by . 5 A 2 
FietcheriVcthodiT sachets for, thicty-three yeara, Highest Type of Musical Instruction for Professional or Amateur 


a SPECIAL COURSES IN PEDAGOGY 
Berson ally oadizted under Kate S. Chittenden, Dean, and a competent corps of teachers 
Teacher’s Summer Normal Course — 33rd Session R. Huntington Woodman, Theory and Composition 
June - July 1930 Boston, Mass. 230 WEST 59th ST., NEW YORK CITY 44th Season Telephone Circle 5329 


For information write 


Music teachers and Music Schools and Colleges 
EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP, 31 York Terrace, Brookline, Mass. { who have used Etude Advertising columns, have I NORMAL SESSIONS 


ie thereby succeeded in materially increasing their Feel Music — Know Music — Express Music 
yp 35% r aa 
en DRAMA-DANCE 


prestige and student patronage. Courses in TRINITY PRINCIPLE PEDAGOGY, 
SLOCUTION, MUSICAL COMEDY 


KING PICTURES, Art of SING- 
, Blective Courses for Stage, Teach- 

"Directing and Personal. Develop- 
earances aie learning) in 


MUSICIANSHIP, and how to teach the BEGINNER to 
° . ° PLAY in the FIRST LESSON. SIGHT SINGING with- 
For Pianis ts, Teachers and Accompanis ts out ‘‘dore mi’’ “‘intervals,’’ *‘numbers,’’ Send 32 


GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL Meds teccie i EYeey Sie Oe oe 
149 East 61st St. New York. Sight, Touch and Hearing Booklet Bored fou cuuienye one Guer COre 


Mr. Granberry directs the University of Georgia Summer School of Music, Jure 23 to Aug. 2, Athens, G a prea pac dicho 
r. Granberry directs the University of Georgia Summer School of Music, June 23 to Aug. 2. Athens, Ga. 121MADISONAVE, 7 us 
Dean Elsenheimer continues to direct the Granberry Piano School’s summer session in New York DISONAVE. [COR,30TH ST.] NEW YORKCITY, PHONE BOGARDUSS163 


IRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY scssn 


66 West 85th St., N. 
9 Oldestand t tical syste 
; ht 1 Riereat opportenity for teachers HIGHEST STANDARDS 137-39 West 72nd Street 
Bea write tor canteuinnn sc ARTISTIC EXCELLENCE ASSURED | New York City 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND EDU- 


CATIONAL AGENCY 

MRS. BABCOCK 
OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 
leges, Conservatories, Schools. 
Also Church and Concert Engagements 


r a, IRVING, Sec’ ¥. for Catalog 3, 
(Please mention studies desired.) 
Xs 


correspondence course. REDUCED SUMMER RATES JULIA WEIL, Sec’y 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
tht Card,116 Edna Ave.,Bridgeport, Conn. 


_ Will Give a SERIES OF FIVE LECTURES for TEACHERS OF PIANOFORTE 


in each of the following cities 


/ GO July 21-25 DAYTON, O., May 5—9 CINCINNATI, O., May 12 —16 NEW YORK CITY July 28—Aug. 1 


For detailed information apply to management of John M. Williams, P. O. Box 271, Madison Square Station, New York City 


JOHN THOMPSON 


Composer ‘‘LET’S JOIN THE ARMY”’ — ‘‘KEYBOARD FROLICS”’, etc., etc. 


— Conducting — 


A FIVE DAY COURSE IN MODERN PIANO TEACHING 


EOLIAN HALL For descriptive TC alaghcs alee Jurther 

A A : a 

689 Fifth Ave., New York ENROLLMENTS NOW sl Saati sie 
Grand Central Station 


BEING MADE 
aU A Sees ae fe ne P, O. Box, 126 New York 


oy you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE, It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and life, - 
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INTERESTING Booxs ON MusSICAL 
SUBJECTS FOR SUMMER READING 


There are quite a few music lovers who 
do not know of the many fine book pub- 
lications that provide interesting reading 
on musical subjects. It is quite the com- 
mon thing for some folk to be envious of 
well informed individuals whom they meet. 
Instead of being envious it would be more 
to the point if they would resolve to uti- 
lize spare moments to good advantage in 
acquiring a similar store of knowledge. For 
instance, this summer most active music 
workers are quite likely to have~a little 
more spare time than in the fall and win- 
ter months. It is a glorious thing to have 
that spare time for outdoor recreation or 
travel, but even in the midst of these things 
there always are times when restful read- 
ing is to be desired. 

Why not procure, now, a musical liter- 
ature book or two so that it will be at hand 
to pick up for those summer reading mo- 
ments? The musical work to be under- 
taken in the fall will be approached with 
greater pleasure and greater confidence be- 
cause of the additional musical knowledge 
that has been gained. Perhaps you have 
a musical book in mind that you intended 
ordering; if so, no matter by whom it is 
published, order it from the Tueropore 
Presser Co. now. 

If you want a catalog of musical liter- 
ature books, just drop us a postal and 
ask for a free copy of our “Descriptive 


Catalog of Musical Literature.” 


New Music ror SUMMER 


TEACHING 


Each year a steady increase is noted in 
the number of requests made for packages 
of “New Music, On Sale” during the sum- 
mer months. In June, July and August 
packages containing a small assortment of 
piano pieces in the easy and intermediate 
grades, or of new secular and sacred song 
publications, will be sent to any patron 
asking for them. 

The ambitious, progressive teacher who 
has the initiative to organize summer classes 
readily realizes the advantages of keep- 
ing the studio stock of music up to date 
and appreciates the opportunity afforded 
by this “New Music On Sale” service to 
become thoroughly acquainted with new 
publications by an examination of the ac- 
tual copies of the music. 

A post ecard stating “Send me the Sum- 
mer New Music packages” and giving the 
teacher's name and address is all that 
is necessary to secure these packages. No 
obligation is placed upon the teacher re- 
ceiving this material to keep any copies not 
suitable, or for which immediate use has 
not been found. All unused copies may 
be returned in September and full credit 
will be allowed, or the music may be re- 
tained and made a part of the 1930-81 
“On Sale” account. 


Tue Buitpinc oF THE TEMPLE 
CANTATA 
By Grorce F. Roor 

This is one of the good old-time Cantatas 
that we are printing up in a new edition. 
As a matter of fact it is far better than 
some of the newer ones in many respects. 
It is the type of Cantata that may be taken 
up to good advantage by a volunteer cho- 
rus, or a, junior choir, or even by a good 
Sunday School choir. If desired it might 
be produced in costume. The music is very 
easy to sing but it is tuneful, well written, 
and not trashy. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 25 
cents, postpaid. 
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A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers —— scares 


May—June—J uly—August. 
in the teacher's life. 


or the other unpleasant thing. 


lock and pull it hard. 


study is increasing enormously. 


High School Students whose practice time may be cut down by their 
class room and home study during the season should rejoice in this oppor- 
tunity to advance in the Summer time. 


A little activity now in securing special classes in History, Harmony 
and any phase of music study will prove a fine investment for both you and 


your pupils. 


“FOUR VITAL MONTHS 


These are four vital determinative months 
What the teacher does in these months points the way either to success 


Begin to map out now your campaign for next Fall. 
sideration to your advertising and to your prospects, before your pupils 
commence to drop away in the Springtime. Take Father Time by the fore- 


Wide awake parents and pupils know the wisdom of continuing their 
work as long as possible during the Summer months. 


Give serious con- 


Summer music 


Thousands depend upon it. 


Advance of Publication Offers—May, 1930 


Paragraphs on These Forthcoming Publications will be found under These Notes. 
These Works are in the course of Preparation and Ordered Copies will be 
delivered when ready. 


AbvVENTURES IN Mustc LAND—PIANO—KET- 
TERER 
Becinner’s MrerHop FoR THE TRUMPET (OR 


CorneEtT)—H. REHRIG -hsece css eee ee ee be 
Best Lovep THEMES FROM THE Great Mas- 

DERS-—EWANOM ccs suestera nin tiele ra a teivienetete Lalas 35¢ 
BEETHOVEN SONATAS—PIANO—VOL 1...... $1.00 
BEETHOVEN SonataS—P1ANo—VoOv 2...... 1.00 


BUILDING oF THE TEMPLE—CANTATA—RooT. 25¢ 
Ciasstc_ anp Mopern Bann CoLtection— 

Jos. E. Mappy anp WILFRED WiLson— 

PAR US ATTA CH: CHIE octane: lau eae ts sian a 


EASY "CELLO: AEBUM (acct «ae seine eo clobion nee 60c 
First Exercises For tHE WV1oLin—<Ap. 
GRUENWAEDE sins seiaeteeaia Meo cloneene 40c 


Insrructrcr For Scuoot BaAnps—Morrison.. 30c 


New -Awrnem (Boox mq... cc.cmrcactee mes 20c 
Praytime Preces For CititpREN—PiIANo— 
HARKER: '... steers page ate we daone eerie 35c 
SACRED AND SECULAR VocaL DUETS......... 50¢ 
SrQueEt To Boy’s Own Book FoR THE PIANO- 
PORTE se Gleicys sical st whtense «0s ae er Nets 35c 


SumMMER Music Strupy 


At this season there are many students 
who have made arrangements for taking 
special summer courses and there also are 
many private teachers, as well as schools 
and colleges who long since have perfected 
plans for the summer courses they are to 
conduct. Not a few of those who will at- 
tend master summer courses are teachers 
who never miss the opportunity to improve 
their own musicianship. We are glad for 
these folk who have their summer plan 
settled. Others not so fortunately situ- 
ated will be planning self-study work. 

If you are one of those wishing to add to 
your musical knowledge, why not take up 
harmony? Preston Ware Orem’s Har- 
mony Book for Beginners, (price, $1.25) 
makes the whole subject clear and easy 


of comprehension; or if you know the 
fundamentals of harmony and wish to 
study their practical application to com- 
position the same author’s Theory and Com- 
position of Music, (price, $1.25) will give 
you wonderful guidance to this sphere of 
music. 

“Musical History” is another worthwhile 
branch for self-study and here the self- 
student may go into the subject with the 
aid of such a musical history book as The 
Standard History of Musie by James 
Francis Cooke, (price, $1.50) or A Com- 
plete History of Musie by W. J. Baltzell, 
(price, $2.25). 

Treroporr Presser Co. will be glad to 
suggest books for other branches of study, 
or works for any particular phase of tech- 
nic in which there is a desire to improve. 


OF CINCINNATI. 


BY THE THEODORE PRESSER 


COMPANY WHICH WE ARE 
WITH OUR INTERESTS. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


THE TILEODORE PRIESSER CO. TAKES PLEASURE IN+rANNOUN- 
CING THAT IT HAS TAKEN OVER THI ASSETS AND PLANT 
(INCLUDING COPYRIGHTS ) OF THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


THE LARGE NUMBER OF SPLENDID PUBLICATIONS OF THAT 
| COMPANY WILL BE ACTIVELY PROMOTED FOR THE BEST IN- 
| TERESTS OF THE PROFESSION AND MAY NOW BE OBTAINED 
“ON SALE” BY TEACHERS THROUGH THE SYSTEM CREATED 
CO.—A SYSTEM WHICH OUR 
FRIENDS AND PATRONS HAVE ENTHUSIASTICALLY ADOPTED 
AND EMPLOYED FOR MANY YEARS, 

IN FUTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS 
THE LONG AND HONORED CAREER OF THE JOHN CHURCH 
PLEASED 
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Easy Cretto ALBUM 

It is gratifying to note the increased 
interest in cello playing, particularly in 
schools. The cello is a most satisfying in- 
strument and its rich, mellow tone appeals 
more to those who have not developed, 
through education, an appreciation of mu- 
sic than does that of any other instrument. 
It is almost indispensable in small ensem- 
ble groups because of its adaptability as 
a solo instrument, for obbligato or counter 
melody playing, or as the foundation in- 
strument in string ensembles. Our recent- 
ly published album “The Trio Club” ar- 
ranged for Violin, Cello and Piano is en- 
joying a surprising large sale. 

The literature for the cello is not as 
plentiful as that for the violin and the 
ever-increasing demand for pleasing recre- 
ation material to supplement the first 
instruction book has inspired the compila- 
tion of this album. The contents will in- 
clude both original compositions and ar- 
rangements, or transcriptions, of successful 
numbers none of which have previously 
been presented in an album of cello com- 
positions. Most of the pieces will be first 
position numbers but a few requiring third 
position will be included. 

While the book is being prepared for 
publication a single copy may be ordered 
at the special advance of publication cash 
price, 60 cents, postpaid. 


SACRED AND SECULAR VOCAL 
Duets 


Singers are always on the lookout for 
good vocal duets, and very often they have 
difficulty in finding a suitable number for 
the required voices. Consequently we be- 
lieve that the announcement that we are 
to publish this new album of Sacred and 
Secular Vocal Duets will be met with 
great favor. This will be a miscellaneous 
collection’ of some of the outstanding 
duet numbers in our catalog,—numbers, 
many of which have never before appeared 
in any other collection. They will in- 
clude sacred and secular numbers for the 
various vocal combinations and none of 
them will be of a grade of difficulty that 
a singer of average ability could not suc- 
cessfully attempt. We predict a great 
demand for this album. 

At the special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication of 50 cents, post- 
paid, singers may order a single copy with 
the full assurance of receiving a genuinely 
worth while album. 


BgGINNER’s METHOD FOR THE 


Trumpet (or Cornet) 
By Harorp W. Reuric 

The numerous school and amateur bands 
which are being organized throughout the 
country will serve greatly to increase the 
demand for trumpeters and cornetists. This 
will stimulate the study of both these in- 
struments, the playing mechanisms of which 
are practically alike. The cornet is not a 
difficult instrument to master at the begin- 
ning but one must have a good instruction 
book, a book which will give all the techni- 
cal details, in a concise and practical man- 
ner and at the same time furnish enter- 
taining material for the player. Nothing 
tends to sound musicianship so surely as 
the actual playing of good music. Mr. 
Rehrig’s new book fills all the necessary 
conditions. 

The special introductcry price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
65 cents, postpaid. 


First Exercises FOR THE 


VIOLIN 

By Av, GrurNwatp 
Teachers who use this technical work 
regularly in their teaching will be glad to 
learn that a brand new edition of it will 
soon be published in the Presser Coliec- 
tion. Those who are not acquainted with 
the useful material it presents have an 
excellent opportunity to learn its merits 
by placing an order now while single 
copies are obtainable at the special pre- 
publication price, 40 cents, postpaid. As 
a supplementary work to the first instruc- 
tion book these first exercises are in- 
valuable and the arrangement of many of 
the numbers with two violin parts of al- 
most equal difficulty makes the work suit- 

able for violin class instruction. 


Best Lovep THEMES FROM THE 
Great Masters 


For vite Pianororre 

A beautiful melody lives always. Fash- 
ions change in music so far as treatment is 
concerned, but a good tune persists. Un- 
fortunately, owing to the difficulty or to the 
length of the composition in which good 
themes are included, many are beyond the 
reach of the average player. In most cases 
a mere simplification is not satisfying; a 
deft transcription is essential, in which the 
original beauty of the theme is preserved 
and retained in its proper environment. It 
is in this manner that the pieces in our new 
collection are treated. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
35 cents, postpaid. 


INsTRUCTOR FOR SCHOOL BANDS 
By C. S. Morrison 


A decidedly worth while movement in 
this country is that directed toward the 
organization of school bands. The best 
fun in music is in the making of it. One 
may derive great pleasure from fine con- 
certs and also from various mechanical re- 
productions but the pleasure of making 
music far transcends all. It is fascinat- 
ing to play in conjunction with other in- 
struments. The manner of training begin- 
ners’ bands is very similar to the class 
method now used in teaching the piano, 
each member of the organization produces 
one of the easiest available tones on his in- 
strument and the result is accord played 
by all. From this starting point the band 
progresses by easy stages so that almost 
before they know it the players are per- 
forming a piece of music. Our new In- 
structor will be one of the best published. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for each instrumental 
part desired is 30 cents, postpaid. 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION 
Orrers WITHDRAWN 


The following works are now ready for 
delivery to advance subscribers and the 
special advance prices are withdrawn. 
Teachers and active music workers may 
secure copies of these new publications for 
examination on our usual liberal terms. 

Classic and Modern Orchestra Collec- 
tion by Joseph E. Maddy and Wilfred 
Wilson. A new collection containing 
twelve pieces that should be in the reper- 
toire of every orchestra organization. 
The arrangers are nationally famous mu- 
sicians whose works in the school orchestra 
field are well and favorably known. There 
are parts for all the instruments used in 
the modern orchestra. Prices: Parts, 50 
cents, Piano Accompaniment, 75 cents. 

First Period at the Piano, by Hope 
Kammerer. A book for use with Piano 
Classes. This is the successful Canadian 
Piano Class method for which the publi- 
cation rights for the U. S. A. have recently 
been secured by Tueopore Presser Co. 
This book 1s already a proven success and 
teachers planning the organization of a pia- 
no class this summer would do well to se- 

‘eure a copy for examination. Price, 75 
cents. 

My First Efforts in the Piano Class. 
Class Book No. 1. Compiled under the direc- 
tion of one who is an expert in the work 
this bright, interesting Piano Class Method 
for children from eight to ten years con- 
tains sufficient material for three months 
study taking one lesson weekly and with 
thirty to sixty minutes daily practice. Most 
of the exercises and pieces have words to 
enhance and to enforce the rhythms. The 
object is to teach the children to learn by 
doing and in the very first lesson they are 
taught a little piece. Price, 75 cents. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


If you desire Tue Erupe to follow you 
to your summer residence be sure to write 
us at once, giving us both your old and 
new addresses. We should have at least 
four weeks notice where changes of ad- 
dress are desired. 
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THE BETHLEHEM BACH FESTIVAL is to 
be held on May sixteenth and seventeenth, with 


Dr. J. Frederick Wolle conducting, and with 
Esther Dale, Ernestine Hohl Eberhard, Grace 
Divine, Arthur Craft, Arthur Hackett, Charles 


Trowbridge Tittman and Robert M. Crawford as 


soloists. The Friday programs will consist of a 
number of cantatas; while on Saturday there will 
be the usual performance of the “B Minor 
Mass.” 

| ( ee 


A CONCERT OF ORIGINAL COMPOSIT- 
TIONS of its members was given by the Atlantic 
City Music Teachers Association, on the evening 
of February nineteenth. The event was spon- 
sored by the Crescendo Club and was a heartening 
step in the encouragement of local creative 
talent, which might be followed by other com- 
munities. 5 


*<¢ ——__—_—_—_——_ }» 


THE WOMEN’S SYMPHONY ORCTIES- 
TRA of Philadelphia presented its second program 
of the season, at the Bellevue-Stratford, on the 
evening of February twentieth, with J. W. I’. 
Leman conducting and with Frank Oglesby, tenor, 
and the Riva Hoffman Dancers as assisting artists. 
Two numbers, Mozart’s “Overture to Titus’? and 
Mendelssohn’s “Symphony in A Major (The Ital- 
ian)’’ were especially well received. The organ- 
ization gave a considerable tour of concerts in 
March. 
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THE MOZART FESTIVAL of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, falls this year on May eighth to 
tenth, with the great “C Minor Mass” again as its 
leading choral feature. This last and probably 
greatest choral work of the master will be given 
in its entirety on the first program, with the 
“Symphony in E Flat” and the “Overture to 
Don Giovanni” preceding it. Well known soloists 
and the Barrére Festival Orchestra will join 
with the May Festival Chorus in the programs, 

SSS 

THE TENNESSEE STATE MUSIC TEACH- 
ER’S ASSOCIATION met in Nashville from 
April fifteenth to nineteenth. here were dis- 
cussions of such live subjects as “Cultural and 
Educational Influence of Music Clubs’ and 
“How I'ar Have We Gone and What Lies before 
Us?” along with young artist contests for Boys 
Quartets, Girls Glee Clubs and Violin Ensem- 
bles, with concerts by an All-State High School 
Orchestra led by Joseph E. Maddy. 
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MRS. ADELE STRAUSS, widow of Johann 
Strauss, “The Waltz King,” died at her home in 
Vienna, on March tenth, at the age of seventy- 
six. In late years she had been very active in 
protecting the artistic values of her noted hus- 
band’s works, from the mania for ‘‘jazzing’’ the 
classics. Her beautiful Vienna home, in the In- 
gelgasse, had been turned into a Strauss museum. 


+¢ —_—__________5, 
THE MUSICAL REVIEW FOR TITE BLIND 


is a new magazine, the first issue of which ap- 
peared s'multaneously in Paris and New York, in 
the first week of February. The new publication 
is due to the enterprise of the American Braille 
Press; and it will be sent free to those without 
sight anywhere in the world. The only require- 
ment is that the applicant shall be registered at 
one of the Braille headquarters, for which there is 
a fee of fifty cents, but for this the registrant 
receives all publications coming from this press. 
The Paris edition is in French; and, of course, 
the American edition is in Jenglish; which will 
supply the needs of the sightless of the greater 
part of the world. 


+§ —_________L__ 


FELIX McGUIRE, JR., at the age of thirteen, 
has been appointed organist of St. Paul’s Episco- 
pal Church at White Plains, New York. Ile is 
one of the youngest, if not the youngest, of organ- 
ists ever to hold so important a position in this 
country. The son of a musical mother, who has 
taught and conducted for twenty-six years, he 
already has played entire programs from mem- 
ory. 


ee 


COMPETITIONS 


COMPOSERS OF THE NEGRO RACE are 
offered six prizes of from one hundred to two 
hundred and fifty dollars for musical works for 
the voice and for instruments. The prizes are 
offered by Captain John Wanamaker in memory 
of his father, the late Rodman Wanamaker, through 
the Robert Curtis Ogden Association, an organiza- 
tion of the colored employes of the Wanamaker 
Store of Philadelphia. he competition closes 
August 1, 1930; and further particulars may be 
had by addressing the association named, in care 
of Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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FIFTY THOUSAND CROWNS (about ten 
thousand dollars) is announced as a prize by the 
Smetana Foundation of Brno, Czecho-slovakia, for 
the best work by a contemporary composer and 
submitted before July first. Further particulars 
may be had by addressing the organization 
mentioned. 


<@—_—_——_——_»» 

THE TENTH ANNUAL COMPETITION for 
the Swift & Company Male Chorus Prize of One 
Hendred Dollars is announced. The text to be 
used is The Indian Serenade by Shelley; compo- 
sitions must be submitted before June 15, 1930; 
and all particulars may be had by addressing D. 
A, Clippinger, 617-18 Kimball Hall, Chicago, 
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WARNING 

We wish to caution our musical friends 
against paying cash to strangers for Tre 
Erupe Music Macazine. Do not be 
swayed by so-called bargains into paying 
cash to men or women with a “hard luck” 
story. Before giving an order, paying 
cash, or signing a contract, demand that 
you see the receipt or contract which is 
offered you and read it carefully. Daily 
receipt of complaints from different sec- 
tions of the country show that fake maga- 
zine salesmen and saleswomen are abroad. 
Protect your cash by exercising extreme 
caution. 


THREE Fine Copies oF THE ErupE 
FOR Onty 35 CEnrTs 


Here’s an opportunity for all music 
lovers to become acquainted with Tue 
Erupe Music Macazine. During the 
months of June, July and August, we shail 
make a special price of only 35 cents for 
three months trial subscription to Tur 
Krups. You would gladly spend 35 cents 
or more to treat a musical friend to 
lunch. Why not give a musical treat to a 
friend which will extend over a period of 
three months for only 35 cents? Orders 
will be filled as received. When the supply 
of June, July and August numbers is ex- 
hausted, we reserve the right to return 
remittance. 


Rewarps GIVEN FOR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS TO THe Etupg 


On another page you will find a speci- 
men list of fine premiums given entirely 
free for subscriptions not your own to 
Tuer Erupe Mustc Magazine. Any music 
lover will be glad to give you a subscrip- 
tion to Tur Ervpe if you will show your 
copy. Simply collect $2.00, send the name 
and address to us and select your reward. 
A post card will bring a circular showing 
many other gifts given for subscriptions 
to Tue Erune. 
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MAKE YOUR SPARE TIME PROFITABLE! 
Take Subscriptions for THE ETUDE 


For each order you obtain we will pay you 
a substantial.commission. Send for complete 
details today ! No cost or obligation in- 
volved. Address Ageney Division. 


THE ETUDE 
1712-1714 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Teachers! 


, of a bona fide owner; 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 

MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 

REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of The Etude published monthly at Philadcl- 
phia, Pennsylvania for April 1, 1930. 

State of Pennsylvania 
County of Philadelphia \ ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared D. W. Banks, who, haying been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the J'reasurer of the Theodore Presser 
Company, publishers of The Btude and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and, belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Reg- 
ulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 
Publisher Theodore Presser 

delphia, PennsyWwania, 
Editor James Francis Cooke, 

Pennsylvania. 

Managing Editor None. 
Business Managers None. 

2. That the owners are: 
Theodore Presser Company, 

Pennsylvania 
Estate of Theodore 

Pennsylvania 
James Francis Cooke, Bala, 
Presser Beneficial Association, 

Pennsylwania 
The Presser Foundation, 

sylvania 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockho der or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and _ se- 
eurity holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, as- 
sociation, or corporation has any interest di- 
rect or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) D. W. Banks, Treas. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me_ this 
27th day of March, 1930. 

[SPAT] Joun E. THomas, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 7, 1933.) 


Company, Phila- 
Philadelphia, 


Philadelphia, 
Presser, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylwania 
Philadelphia, 


Philadelphia, Penn- 


Let us send to you without cost Booklets 
and Lists giving information upon the 


MOST EXTENSIVELY USED TEACHING MATERIALS 
Every Teacher will find this information Valuable and Helpful 


Just ask us for our “booklet and lists giving information upon the most 


extensively used teaching materials” 


and if there are any particular 


teaching problems now confronting you do not hesitate to ask for our 
suggestions solving those problems. Always remember that the Theodore 
Presser Co. stands ready to give the teacher every possible service. 


We also carry the World's largest stock of music publications 
and our direct-by-mail service is unequaled 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 Cuestnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


WHAT THE RADIO WoULD HAVE DONE To ANCIENT GREECE 


“STATION YW@XON MOUNT OLYMPUS - AND Now, 
FOLKS, WE HAVE A REAL TREAT FOR YOU! OLD Boy 
ORPHEUS, HIMSELF, 1S GOING TO SWAT THE LYRE 
IN A LITTLE NUMBER CALLED “IVE A PALLAS BUILT 


DON'JUNO !"4 


. 


From Simplicissimus 


HE TYCUSICAL HOME READING ‘ 
Anything and Everything, as long as it 
Instructive and Interesting 
Conducted by 
A. 8. GARBETT 


Glimpses 


“IN APPEARANCE Bizet was interesting 
though not remarkably striking,’ declares 
D. C. Parker in his life of this composer. 
“His confidence and energy were stamped 
upon his features. In looking at the bust 
by Paul Dubois we behold a visage that 
betokens mental alertness. A shock of 
curly hair wreathes the brow; the nose is 
sensitive; the mouth seems ready to smile; 
a fair beard covers the chin. The only 
thing the bust does not tell us is, perhaps, 
that the composer was very short-sighted.” 

“When he came to attack a ‘work he 
made considerable progress with it, before 
he committed any part of it to paper. Here 
is a description of his method which I 
have received from an excellent source: 

““Fe conceived all his works in his mind 
without writing down anything, except 
occasionally some bars that he noted in a 
pocket-book. I have heard him _ play 
l’Arlésienne and “Carmen” in their entirety 
before he had written a line. It was the 
same with “Le Cid,” the book of which 


“By Gheir Works Ye Shall Know © 


While Sir Richard Terry in his book, 
“On Music Borders,’ blames the British 
in the following paragraphs, there are 
many Americans who possess a glib knowl- 
edge of the names of the composers with- 
out knowing the only thing that gives 
these names value—the music they wrote. 

“But the weirdest British characteristic,” 
says Sir Richard, “is to place certain com- 
posers on a pedestal; to apply the most 
exaggerated terms of praise to them; to 
make them in fact ‘household words’; and 
yet to remain in the most profound igno- 
rance of their music.” 

Terry curiously gives the name of Han- 
del as one of these neglected composers. 
“It is safe to say that of all the composers 
who have ever lived (and I place Handel 
among the great ones, in the same category 
as Palestrina, Byrd, Bach, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven and Wagner), no one of them has 
suffered such unmerited neglect as Handel 
now ‘enjoys’. . . . There is something 


Mucu that is fantastic has been written 
about the early efflorescence of Mozart’s 
genius for composition, so that it is a 
comfort almost to learn that at the ad- 
vanced age of eight he occasionally made 
mistakes ! 

“In judging the published compositions 
of Wolfgang (Mozart) up to this date, re- 
marks Dyneley Hussey, author of a recent 
biographical work on Mozart, “It must 
not be forgotten that they were, in all 
probability, touched up and corrected by his 
father. There is evidence of this in Leo- 
pold’s remark that some consecutive fifths 
had been overlooked in one work, which 
would, he consoles himself,- prove that it 
was. the boy’s unaided composition. 


Pozart As a “Prodigy” Composer 


of Bizet 


had been entrusted to 
he had entirely ona 
he had not time to write do 
passed subsequently into 
senet.’ 

“Bizet worked by prefer 
evening and through the 
the grey hours of dawn; ¥ 
wrapt up in his task he 1 
ceasingly. 

Parker quotes some of 
“T am twenty-eight years 0 
baggage is small enough.” 

And this: “I have @ 
antry and of false eru 
critics of the third or four 
abuse a soi-disant technical 
intelligible to themselves a 
And a final epigram “Aub 
talent and few ideas was a 
derstood, while Berlioai 
without talent was almos 
stood !” 

But coming generations 


very ludicrous about the . 
per. He calls himself a 
tells you that Handel a 
poser who ever lived; 
how many Messiah perk Fo 
assisted at, as listener or 
becomes furious if you 
number is too many. At 
Handel-lovers try to fin 
knows of the music of h 
cover that it stops short 
“He naturally knows thi 
other oratorios, and thinks 
as an oratorio composer. — 
when you tell him that F 
seventeen oratorios a: 
He gets a still greater 
him that Chrysander’s e 
works runs to a hundred 
A cynic might add tha 
in saying that The Mes 
Handel work many of 1 
Some of us have heard h 


“Still further proof ex 
book of the London pert 
only authentic document 
can judge with certain! 
Wolfgang’s work at # 
makes upon it the follov 

“We see that Mo 
eight, was by no mea 
firmly seated in his sad 
be led to suppose from h 
tions of this date . . ~ 
of mistakes. There ai 
impossibilities which bet 
tantism. He still lacks 
inner ear. In sum, thi 
stroys the idea of a cre 
—and one may be glad 
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Master Discs 
(Continued from page 322) 
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re to recommend include the 
t Orchestra’s delightful ren- 
jert’s Irish Rhapsody on disc 
far unrivalled interpretation 
m’s Fingal’s Cave Overture 
ruwer and the Berlin Phil- 
thestra on Brunswick disc 
atly turned performance of 
tture to “Don Giovanni’ di- 
emalstich on Victor disc V29, 
i music of Elgar’s two 
uth” Suites as rendered by 
Jand the London Symphony 
lises 9470-71-72 and 9594 and 
appreciation will be 
mbia’s album 131 of Tchai- 
m Concerto, for this work is 
Tchaikovsky of the 
fmphony” but instead a more 
Seemingly, in this 
sontent to create a Mozartean 
lyrical purity coupled, of 
technical elaboration in 
§ classical elements. In ob- 
w Hubermann to play this 
has unquestionably 
st ideal living interpreter of 
fi Hubermann is one of the 
lists of our generation—an 
ior technic, musical sensitive- 
pitic refinement. From -the 
jlrecording, this album release 
Is high, and from the stand- 
aterpretation it would seem 


nger, 


4ordings for Piano 

SORDINGS that have favor- 
essed us include Myra Hess’ 
S|} purity as heard in Brahms’ 
iB minor and the Duct and 
o from Mendelssohn's “Songs 
fis” on Columbia disc 50199D, 
aus’ clean-cut performances 
mgo and Schumann's Auf- 
dise 1445, Edward Goll’s 


y Doris Mackinnon 


ve often a note-book at 
jot down the first rough 
be written. This same 
composers used when 
a sonata or a symphony. 
and yet again revise 
g down would be well- 
while the written char- 
there would 
y and without obstruc- 
es which were to be 
we so revere today. 

gz before the eyes the 
s through which many a 
hoven’s went before it 
stuming, can be made of 
to the composer who 
of his trade. But all 
know how the master 
such a clear translation 
notational examples 


ENFELD 
levement concerning 
the boundaries of one 
far more arduous 
n colleagues would 
Rosenfeld churning 
anding the musical 
try has brought to 
y significant develop- 

centuries. 
pink of a perpetual 
surface at the first 
is in that one turn 
nh merged with the 


ion is not to be 
s near blurring a 
Loeffier, Ornstein 
rated and reinte- 
S who bear up 
of Rosenfeld’s 
opland, but others 
triumphantly. In 


playing of an Allegro in D Minor coupled 
with Courante in A major and a Menuetto 
Double, by Bach, also his playing of two 
capricious studies, Juon’s Hwmoresque and 
Sauer’s Espenlaub Etude on Brunswick 
discs 15210 and 15216, and, last, the admir- 
ably clear performances of Liszt’s Concert 
Etudes Waldesrauschen and Gnomenreigen 
by Lef Pouishnof on Columbia disc 2053D. 

Sir John Stainer’s cantata, “The Cruci- 
fixion,” undoubtedly owes its popularity to 
its reminiscent Mendelssohnian style of 
straightforward melody, simple harmoniza- 
tion, and religious sentiment. Victor in 
issuing this work, album set M64, have 
sensibly done everything possible to en- 
hance, if such is possible, the appeal of 
this placid 19th Century work by obtain- 
ing an expressive interpretation through 
the combined services of two vocalists like 
Richard Crooks and Lawrence Tibbett, 
together with Trinity Choir and the or- 
ganist, Mark Andrews. 

It would be difficult for us) to value at this 
time the abridged opera recordings, which 
have recently found favor in Germany, even 
though they have been ingeniously accom- 
plished to present story and music in a 
comprehensive and entertaining manner 
for home consumption. The first of these 
to be issued in this country is “Lohengrin,” 
Brunswick’s album set 16. It contains 
some fine singing, good orchestral back- 
grounds and is a neatly conceived abridg- 
ment. A book of words in English and 
German facilitates an understanding of the 
action. 

The vocal artistry of Schumann-Heink 
knows no abatement. Hearing her recent 
recording of Schubert’s Der Erlkénig, an 
interpretation in which she remains un- 
rivalled, it would be difficult to state 
whether this were the artist of twenty 
years ago or of today, so faithfully has’ she 
preserved her powers of portrayal. Victor 


dise 7177. 


SICAL Books REVIEWED 


triumph— 


every case, however, there is a 
the force- 


that of the intrepid reasoning, 
ful logic of the author. 

Price: $1.00. 

179 pages. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Famous Composers 


By NatHan HASKELL Dore 

With a wealth of anecdote such as.quicken 
the sympathies, the author covers the lives 
of thirty-four composers. The tone is less 
critical than comprehensive, but there is that 
difficult goal attained of presenting the char- 
acters not as puppets but as real people. 

Composers such as Dyofrik, Puccini and 
Sullivan, regarded through the telescope of 
this intimacy, are seen as human _ beings 
even in the dust of distance and fame. 

SO1 pages. 

34 etchings. 

Price: $3.75 

Publishers: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
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Memoirs of Lorenzo Da Ponte 
TRANSLATED BY HLISABETH ABBOTT 

So Marie Antoinette spoiled your visit to 
Dresden by inconsiderately dying? Thus, as 
a back-drop for curious amours and intrigues 
do historical events serve for this poet, 
librettist and philosopher. Writing a play 
for Mozart included far more than pany 
on paper certain fantasies of his quick mind, 
It meant diplomacy in high circles and the 
girding of one’s loins for combat with 
one’s rivals. 

Most amusing is the opera plot that was 
never written because there was never to be 
found the lady who would take the part of 
the smitten and corpulent widow. ¢ 

Da Ponte perforce turns pioneer in the 
latter part of his life and brings to America 
Italian opera as well as Italian culture. 
America may be glad that the immigrant of 
1807 was of such type that he could say, on 
receiving unexpectedly $500, “a single thought 
filled my mind—to make use of it entirely 
in purchasing new books wherewith to set up 
a select, if not a rich, public library in the 
city.” 

Illustrated. 

512 pages. 

Price: $5.00. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Eastman School of Music 


of The University of Rochester 


An Endowed Institution 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 


Summer Session June 23 to July 26,1930 


Fall Session Opens September 8, 1930 


FOR CATALOGUES AND INFORMATION 


Address: 
Eastman School of Music 


A. H. Larson, Secretary 


Rochester, New York 


COMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 
FOUNDED 1885 


A School of Individual Instruction for the Beginner, 
Ambitious Amateur, and the Professional 


No Entrance Requirements except for Certificate, Diploma and Degree Courses 


Four-year Coursesin Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, 
Theory and Public School Music, leading to Degrees. 
Teacher’s Training Courses including supervised prac- 
tice teaching. 

All branches taught from elementary to the highest 
artistic standard. Orchestra and Band Instruments. 


Degrees Conferred. Daily reports keep the Director 
personally informed of your progress—Daily Super- 
vision shows you how to work. Two complete 
Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras and the Concert Band 
offer the exceptional privilege of orchestra and band 
routine and accompaniment. 


Dormitories for Women 
(The Only Conservatory in the State with Dormitories for Women) 


In addition to delightful, home-like surroundings in a musical and inspirational atmosphere in the foremost 
musical city in America, dormitory pupils have advantages not offered in any other school of music, including 


Daily Supervised Practice and Daily Classes in Technic. 


Seven Spacious Buildings, Faculty of 95 
Accommodations for 2500 Students 


Germantown Extension, 123 W. Chelten Ave. 


A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 
Illustrated Year Book Free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 


Office, Dormitories and Studios 
Broad and Reed Streets 


ZECKWER-HAHN 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 


60 years of continued success in training musicians 
Highest Standards of Musical Instruction 
For year book, address 


Frederick Hahn, President-Director 
1617 Spruce Street 


I T H MILITARY 
BAND SCHOOL 


Formerly the Conway Military Band School. Pre- 
pares for Leadership in Community, School and Pro- 
fessional Bands. Private and Class Instruction; 
Teachers of national renown; Conducting and Band 
Arrangements. Daily Band Rehearsals under Dean 
Williams. Large Eppnony, Orchestra, Large Band. 
Library. Degrees. Dormitories. Gymnasium. Under 
personal direction of the famous band leader, 
Ernest S. Williams, Catolog. 601 DeWitt Park, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Summer Session 
Six Weeks— Daily Classes 
JUNE 23 to AUGUST 2 


PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 


Momber National Association of Schools of Music 


SCHOOL of MUSIC 


1521 Locust Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


THADDEUS RICH 
Mus. Dir. Dean 


E. F. ULRICH 


Associate Dean 


Pupils may register at any time during the year 

HIGHEST Standards of Musical Instruction, 
Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin and all other 

Instruments, from the Children’s Department 
to the highest grades—private lessons. Distin- 
guished Faculty. Modern Tuition fees. 

Orchestral Instruments taught by members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra—Student Recitals— 
Orchestral Practice—Classes in Harmony and 
History of Music. 

Teachers Certificates for Piano, Violin, Organ, 
Voice, ete. — Diplomas — Bachelor of Music 
Course. Dormitories—Branch Schools, 


Write for Catalog 
No H1gh School Education required except ey 
Course leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music. 
School of Music of Temple University 
1521 Locust St., Phila., Pa. Phone: STEvenson 7603 


Philadelphia Polytechnic Institute 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Twentieth Season 


Diploma Courses, Artist Teachers’ | 


Many Special Adyantages 
Send for Catalog E _ Benjamin L. Kneedler, Director 
1421 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Geddy’s Engine 
By ANNETTE M. LINGELBACH 


“YOUR ENGINE'S out of repair,” said the 
mechanic, and he came up to Teddy and 
rapped him on the head. 

“But why rap my head? The trouble’s 
in my car’s engine,” said Teddy. 

“No, it’s your head that is badly in need 
of repair. All this last month you’ve not 
once reviewed any of your work. Soon. 
you'll have forgotten all of your old mel- 
odies and drills and ‘exercises. .For in- 
stance, can you play that first Hanon ex- 
ercise from memory or that Old AZill piece, 
or tell me the most important facts from 
the life of Mozart?” 

Teddy admitted that he couldn't. 

“Well, go home then,” said the mechanic, 
“and review and review and review. At 
next week’s club-meeting, Miss Sterling is 
giving a prize-for the best demonstration of 
old-review work, and you might just as 
well win it as anyone else. Get out your 
old notebook and study up. I’m a first- 
rate mechanic myself, but every week I re- 
view a chapter from my old textbook on 
auto repairing and engine-work so that I 
won't get rusty, or lose my job.” 

“T'll do it,’ answered Teddy. “I suppose 
my musical knowledge must be repaired at 
times, so as to keep up the speed and fine 
points of memory I'll need in my new work. 
Tonight I'll write at the top of the first 
page in my new notebook: Review-work 
means better results in my new work: re- 
view today, and have no regrets tomorrow. 
That is about it, isn’t it, Mr. Mechanic?” 

And Mr. Mechanic nodded his head as 
though it were the best piece of wisdom 
he had heard for a long time. 


Old Father Metronome, 
Up in his tower, 

Said to his little girl 
One practice hour, 


“You may go out-of-doors, 
But stay near home; 
And don’t go below,” 
Said old Metronome. 
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Expression Land 


By Heven OLIPHANT BaTEs 


ONE BEAUTIFUL spring day Pauline was 
out in the fields gathering wild flowers, 
when all of a sudden she ran into a tiny 
gate almost hidden in the bushes. Over 
the gate were written the words, “Expres- 
sion Land.” As Pauline was always eager 
for a new thrill she opened the latch and 
went through the flowered entrance. In- 
side she saw more strange and _ lovely 
flowers than she had ever seen before. But 
she did not know the names of any of them. 
She stooped down to look at a tiny, pink 
flower growing close to the ground. 


“Good morning; 


piped a baby voice. Pauline jumped with 
surprise. 

“Hello,” she answered, ‘Who are you?” 

“T'm_ Piantssimo,’ replied the flower. 
“T’m so little and my voice is so small that 
not many people really know me.” 

Pauline tripped on to another kind of 
flower. It was larger and taller than the 
first, and a slightly deeper pink. 


AS lee 
“Good morning, 

came a voice a little larger than the first 

voice. 

“And who are you?” asked Pauline. 

“Tm Piano. More children know me 
than know my baby sister, “Pianissimo,” 
but ever so many children don’t even seem 
to know me.” 

Pauline ran all around. She was charmed 
with the beautiful garden. She found 
another flower still larger than the first 
two, and a deep rose color. 


“Good morning’ 


came a firm clear voice. “My name is 
Messo Forte. Everybody knows me. Some 
people don’t know anybody but me. I wish 
they wouldn’t pick me all the time. My 
little sisters, Piano and Pianissimo, get 


- lonesome and feel mistreated.” 


Pauline ran on still farther and came to 
a big red flower growing on a tall stem. 


66 . ” 
Good morning; 


I guess you know me. You've chummed 
with me enough. Sometimes I think you'll 
never give me any peace.” 

“Are you Forte?” asked Pauline with a 
guilty conscience. ' 

“I certainly am,” replied the flower in a 
brusque voice. “I hope you will get ac- 
quainted with some of the rest of my family 
today so that you will give mea rest.” 

Far in the distance Pauline saw a huge 
scarlet flower growing high in the air on 
a tall, tall stalk. It looked like the king 
of the place. Pauline did not have to go 
to this flower to find out its name. Its 
voice rang out over the whole garden. It 
could be heard far and near. 


66 ° ” 
Good morning, 


I'm Fortissimo. You better not bother me. 


I'm boss, and nobody can get ahead of me.” 


Just then a bell began to ring while, from 
somewhere in the air, Pauline did not 
know where, came the sound Fine (fee- 
nay). A tiny elf popped up by Pauline and 
said, “That means the garden is closed for 
today. But we would be glad for you to 


Saga of Ghe Petronome ee 


Byer. Fosse 


Dear little Penda 

Skipped off outside; 

But soon saw the stairs below 
And softly sighed. 


Just one more step, she thought, 
And then I'll stop; 

So she went with a skip 

And she went with a hop. 


; 


But poor little Penda 
Started to slide. 

“Oh, Father Metronome, 
Help me!” she cried. 


Old Father Metronome 
Stooped from his bower 
And carried poor Penda 
Up in the tower. 


come back tomorrow af 
more of our Expression FI 

When Pauline went to h 
the next day she didn’t 
through in the same monoti 
beginning to end. She pl 
softly, some parts moder: 
one place, the climax, ver 

“Why that is lovely,” 
“How you have improved s 
You must have worked ha 
you a big gold star for yo 
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?? Asx Ano’ 


1. How many whole-st 
an octave? 
2. Who wrote My O 
3. In what opera is th 
ginger-bread house? 
4. If f-sharp is the fifi 
is the signature of that 
5. How many si 
in a double-dotted ha’ 
6. What composer is 1 


7. What is meant by qu 
8. What is a lute? q 
9. What nationality wa 
10. What rhythmical figt 
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Answers on next page. 


He wiped off her te 
“Penda, you know, — 
You must never run 
So far below.” 


Then he soothed her 

Singing so slow, — 

And rocking her ge 

Soft, to and fro. 
¥ 


‘le Biographies for Club Teetings 


asers only on records, and 
wy records of these composi- 
to obtain. This is one of 
oi living in large cities and 
tunity of listening to fine 


uss was born in Munich, 
664, and is considered by 


to be one of the outstanding 


Bymodern times. His father 
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Wht up with good music. He 


en his composition called 
;6od-wind instruments and 
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STRAUSS — living 


> University of Munich 
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pleasant to listen to 


dl Acrostic 


ENDES 
of these five letter 


| No. 29—Richard Strauss 


and unmusical. But little by little, as they 
became more accustomed to such music, 
these harsh sounds lost some of their dis- 
agreeable qualities. 

His compositions are mostly in the large 
forms, although he has written some short 
but difficult songs. Of his operas the best- 


_lmown are “Elektra” and “Salome” (both 


of which caused many discussions) and 
“Der Rosenkavalier” (The Knight of the 
Rose) which is somewhat milder and more 
generally liked. His important orchestral 
works are mostly symphonic poems, that 
is, compositions for full orchestra which 
are similar to overtures, but very free in 
form and intended to tell stories or repre- 
sent something in real life. The most im- 
portant of these are “Ein Heldenleben,” 
(a hero’s life), “Don Quixote” (describing 
the old Spanish Knight’s adventures), 
“Till Eulenspiegel,” telling the tale of a 
medieval rascal, and “Death and Transfig- 
uration.” Music such as this that is in- 
tended to tell a story or describe some- 
thing is called, as you remember from your 
musical history, “program music.” 

Strauss also wrote a very unique sym- 
phony called the “Domestic Symphony,” 
(which is supposed to describe scenes in 
home-life), a violin sonato, a cello sonata, 
and many choruses, songs, and compositions 
for various other combinations of instru- 
ments, 

Owing to the difficulty of playing his 
compositions it will be almost impossible 
to give a Strauss program at your meetings 
except by “records.” But many of his com- 
positions have been recorded by the various 
great orchestras. Although his own music 
is modern in its dissonances and somewhat 
complicated and hard to understand, his 
own particular favorite composer is the 
simple and charming Mozart. 

Strauss is still living. (And speaking 
of Strauss, it is well to remember that he 
is not the composer of the Blue Danube 
Waltz. That composer was Johann 
Strauss, an Austrian. Strauss is not an 
unusual name in Germany and Austria. 
Johann Strauss is called “The Waltz King” 
because most of his compositions were 
waltzes. He died in 1899.) 


Questions On Little 
Biographies 
1. Where was Richard Strauss born? 
2. What are some of his best known 
compositions ? 
3. Did he write in large or small forms? 
4. What is program music? 


5. Is he the same Strauss who wrote the 
Blue Danube ? 


Dear JuNion EtupeE: 

I live on a small farm a mile and a half 
from Toronto. There are eleven in our 
family and four of us, including myself, 
play the piano. I and another girl my age 
play the piano at school for concerts, and 
my sister plays the organ in church. We 
have no music club in our village though 
several of the girls are thinking of, or- 
ganizing one, I wish some of the Junior 
readers would write and tell me about 
theirs. 

From your friend, 

Wrnnirrep A. ANperson (Age 12), 

Route 1, Downsview, Ontario. 
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Arve Jane's Left Hand Solo 
By Otca C. Moore 


ArvE JANe’s left hand always poked 
along. Somehow it could not play nimbly 
like her right hand. So she learned some 
left hand solos. She tried to play with a 
nice touch, very smooth and relaxed. Her 
teacher pointed out to her the important 
things to remember. 

Each melody begins with a phrase on the 
accent, on the principal tones of the scale, 
the I, IV, and V. 


Ex.1 


The second one uses three notes to a beat. 


Sasa 


Vv I 


Ex.2 
== 


I VI 


The last one uses dotted notes. 

All staccato notes are to be played with 
a wrist touch. 

Arve Jane enjoyed this special left hand 
playing so much that she transposed the 
solos into the keys of G, F and D. 

Can you do the same? 

And can you make up any more rhythms ? 


Answers to Ask Another 


1. There are six whole-steps in an oc- 
tave. 

2. Stephen C. Foster. 

3. The opera “Hansel and Gretel” by 
Humperdinck. 

4. The signature is five sharps, key of 
B. 

5. There are fourteen sixteenth-notes in 
a double-dotted half-note. 


6. The composer is Sibelius. 

7. Quasi 
fast.” 

8. A lute is a stringed-instrument some- 
what resembling a mandolin used in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


allegretto means “somewhat 


9. Brahms was German. 


10. One half-note. 


Dear Junior Etunpe: 

I play the violin while my brother is 
interested in organ and piano. I think my 
music is my best companion when I am 
lonesome, although my Mother does not 
know it. I often practice for hours at a 
time when she is not at home. This, too, 
she does not know. I hope some day to he 


able to play very well. 
From your friend, 
Mriprep ENGeLsest (Age 12), 
New York. 


DEAR JUNIor Erupe: 

I am now nine years old and my mother 
started.me in piano on my fourth birthday. 
When I was four and a half I could 
play seven pieces from memory. I have 
studied violin about three months and ex- 
pression about three months. When I was 
six I was pianist for the primary depart- 
ment of Sunday School. 

From your friend, 
Sytvta DEAN (Age 9), 
Florida. 


Dear Junior Etupe: 

I have been studying music nearly five 
years. Iam eleven and have lived up here 
for ten years. There are only about fifty 
people up here, but we have a school, and 
every two weeks we have a musical pro- 
gram. I have often. wanted to start a mu- 
sic club but do not know just how to begin. 

From your friend, 
CecitE Trumpcer (Age 11) 
Mount Hamilton, California 
N. B. We are printing Cecile’s address 
with her letter so that some of the Juniors 
who live in small communities may write 
and tell Cecile how their own clubs were 


started. The best way is to invite all those 
who are interested in the club to come to 
your house and talk it over, then elect of- 
ficers and decide on where to hold your 
meetings, how often and what to do at 
them. It will not be much trouble and will 
be lots of fun. 


Some play the violin 

And some play the flute, 

Some play the banjo or sing, 
Whatever you play 

Do the best that you can, 

For music’s a wonderful thing. 
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JUNIOR ETUDE CONTEST 


Tue Juntor Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month— 
“Counting Out Loud.’ Must contain 
not over one hundred and fifty words. 
Any boy or girl under fifteen years of 
age may compete whether a subscriber or 
not. 

» All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the Junior ErupE 


Tlusic Classes 


(PRIZE WINNER) 

There is no way of estimating the extent 
of the benefit, as well as pleasure, derived 
from a music class. To begin with, the 
teacher can devote more time by this 
method than by individual instruction, for 
the precepts ‘that he or she would give to 
one could just as well be given to the entire 
class, thus giving each member opportu- 
nities much greater than by the old way. 

Also, are we not much more eager when 
we are placed in friendly competition with 
each other? Music classes increase the 


amount of musical lore really obtained, 


for when it is recited in class the impres- 

sion is deeper and more lasting. So it is a 

saving of time and consequently of money 
as Ww ell as a source of joy. 

QueENTON SEARBORO (Age 8), 

Texas. 


(lass Lessons 


(PrizE WINNER) 


. Our teacher, organized a class two years 
ago—which meets on Saturday mornings. 
It has been a great help to us in many ways. 
We have a rhythmic orchestra and 
this has helped to improve our time and 
rhythm. We also study musical history 
and learn about the gi at composers and 
their works. 

Sometimes we enjoy musical games and 
contests and compose little tunes to sen- 
tences our teacher gives out. At other 
times we have ear training and sight read- 
ing. Once in a while we have programs 
of piano solos and duets and write criti- 
cisms of each other’s playing. Class les- 
sons give us more confidence in playing 
before people and promote a good get-to- 
gether spirit. 

I think girls who aren’t members of a 
class or club miss a great deal of general 
musical knowledge. 

Jean Nock (Age 12), 
Maryland. 


HONORABLE MENTION FOR FEBRUARY 
PUZZLES 


Velma Lincoln, Alice Lavoie, Ethyle Busch, 
Elizabeth Barrow, Carolyn Moseley, Kathryn 


Smith, Sadie McDonald, Helen Brickson, 
Evelyn M. Allen, Esther Snell, Betty Babst, 
Herbert Ritzmann, Marie BH. Wilkey, Paul 


Henry Heinz, Carolyn Raney, Ruth Snell, 
Margaret Lancaster, I'rederick Morgan, Esther 
Rickardson, Evelyn Youngling, Anna Mae 
Schueter, Jane Manning, Barbara Flickinger, 
Florence Duschene, Robert C, Blunt, Annie 
Ava Turnage, Rosemary Strassell, Dolores 
Slacke, Wilma Frohmiller, John A. Low, 
Leona Mae Ilall, Loretta Aylward, Ellen Han- 
cock, Alice Moll, Sara More Hayward, Anna 
Vuori, Wilma Tull, Cleo Doris James, Phyl- 
lia Martin, James Schrubb, Jean Mock, 
Edith Chandler, Lillian Tighman, Barbara 
Ann Wiseley, Martha Brunck, Martha Rod- 
vers, Betty Sechroll, Virginia Schulling, Isa- 
dore Rosenberg, Quenton Scarboro, Betty Me- 
Dowell, Joy Kathryn Hardie, J, Cournoyer, 
Blise Earle Hagood, Francis Stenstrom, Vir- 
ginia Myers, Lora Fenn Starr, Jeanette Att, 
Mildred Poppitz, Anna Stevenson, Dorothy 
Grafton, Ruth Diehn, Elizabeth Winters, 
Anita LeBoeuf, Anna White, Paul Trick, 
Dixie Ray Boyd, Henrietta Allen, Eleanor 
Weston, Helen ITjort, Ruth Obernier, Imogine 
Russell, Mariette Pecora, Margaret Boggs, 
Hlizabeth Parente, Dorothy Riley, Mildred 
MeCann, Walter E. Llewellyn, Eunice Weber, 
Robert H. Llewellyn, 


Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the tenth of May. Names of 
prize winners and their contributions will 
be published in the issue for August. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of pa- 
per do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered, 


Tusic lasses 


(PrizE WINNER) 


Music classes have advantages and dis- 
advantages. They are advantageous: 

1. To the poorer classes of people who 
can’t afford the price asked by private 
teachers. 

2. To those who catch on to things 
quickly because they get twice as much 
from class lessons at a cheaper rate. 

3. To the teacher who can have only 
class lessons because of lack of spare time 
in which to give private lessons. 

Class lessons disadvantages are: 

1, Pupils do not get individual attention. 

2. In class lessons the teacher has too 
much to do, so he or she cannot correct all 
the faults that an individual teacher would 
correct. 

3. Sometimes a whole career is ruined 
because the teacher is not able to see that 
each pupil practices the right amount of 
time and correctly. 

I myself through experience am of the 
opinion that .music classes are of no ad- 
vantage. 

Martan Downs (Age 13), 
; Connecticut. 


Answers to February Puzzle 


1. Measure 
2. Note 
3. Chord 
4. Staff 
5. Key 
6. Sharp 
7. Flat 
8. Tie 
9. Minor 
. Major 
11. Fine 
12. Dot 

. Slur 

. Line 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR FEBRUARY 
PUZZLE 


Margaret Lancaster (Age 9), Mass. 
Mary Fleerage (Age 12), II. 
Margaret Merriman (Age 13), Penna. 


HoNoRABLE’ MENTION FOR FEBRUARY 
Essays 


Esther Richardson, Winifred Watson, Anna 
Mae Schlueter, Anna Marie Bell, Virginia St. 
Aubix, Cecelia Luisa Negron, Caroline Raney, 
Thelma Terry, Magdalene Rodgers, Isabel 
Vigness, Faye McCready, M. Katherine Downs, 
Frances Junk, Eleanor Owen, Claudine Cross- 
white, Elise Earle Hagood, Velma Lincoln, 
Clara Wooley, Mary Rhett, June Wallace, 
Margaret A. Weed, Catherine Hilbring, Pa- 
tricia Marie Stone, Phyllis Ward, 


Letter Box List 

which space will not permit 
been received from Doris 
Endicott, Juanita Michalas, . Beatrice 
Greene, Phyllis Baron, Georgia Becker, 
Myra Evelyn, Mary Katherine Fricks, Edith 
Magin, Velma McGuffey, Elsie McAbee, 
Jennie Maroe Davis, Blanche Hastetter, 
Ruth Martin, Victoria Nicholas, Mary 
Carle Harrisonne, Jeanette Att. 


Letters, 
printing, have 


EDUCATIONAL STUDY NOTES ON 
IN THE JUNIOR ETUDE 


By Epcar ALpEN BaARRELL 


The Race, by William Baines. 


This is a short race but a 
merry one, and, for us who 
are watching, it supplies 
plenty of excitement. If 
playing a quarter note at 
144 seems too fast at first, 
have your teacher set the 
metronome at a slower speed. 
Then each day that speed 
can be increased until, be- 
fore you know it, you are 
able to play the piece right 
up to the tempo marked. 

In the third and fourth measures, your right 
hand should raise itself slightly from the key- 
board at the end of each phrase mark (curved 
line). In the first two measures after the double 
bar, the half notes demand strong emphasis. 


Parade of the Manikins, by E. R. Kroeger. 
When you see the symbol 
right after the clef sign, 


it means that there are to be 
two counts—not four—to a 
measure. The name for this 
sort of time is alla breve, and 
these Italian words are pro- 
nounced as follows: al lah 
bra-veh, 

In the second measure, the 
right hand part must be fin- 
gered according to the editor’s 
indications, else you are sure to have trouble. 
As you can easily discover, this march is in two 
halves, the first of a choppy, staccato character, 
in the key of C, the second, more expressive and 
very legato, in the key of F. Then, to fill out 
the form, the composer repeats the first part. 

The abbreviation sf stands for _sforzando, mean- 
ing with particular, or “forced,” accent. 


A Cheerful Moment, by Ella Ketterer. 


The mysterious feats, 
which Howard Thurston and 
other great magicians can ac- 
complish lose their complete 
appeal for the young pianist 
who is just learning the more 
thrilling art of crossing one 
hand over the other during 
the performance of a musical 
composition. In this present 
number occur many oppor- 
tunities for such _ tactics. 
Note this important caution: when the right hand, 
in crossing, plays in the bass staff, it is merely 
voicing an answer to the immediately preceding 
phrase, not adding to the advance of the melody 
of the piece. Thus it must not be stressed or 
emphasized. 

The broken chords in the last part of the num- 
ber are called arpeggios (ar-pay-jos); that is, 
chords played in harp style. 


Letter Box 


Dear Junior Erupe: 


I spent my vacation last summer in the 


mountains of North Georgia, but my winter 
home is in Florida. In the summer we 
rented a house that had no piano and we 
had to go a mile to practice, sometimes 
walking. I am interested in any kind of 
ensemble music. I know a duet and a trio 
and am learning a quartet. I like to play 
ensemble works better than solos because I 
think it is much more interesting and more 
fun. “ 
From your friend, 
Betry GarpnerR (Age 10) 
Florida. 


Dear JuNtor Etupe: 

I am taking lessons on the violin and 
piano. My aunt has been my teacher and 
my mother also gives lessons. My brother 
plays cornet and my father baritone, and 
I can play those instruments a little. We 
have very good times playing together. In 
our town of five hundred people we have 
a band of eighty players, and in our high 
school department of fifty we have an or- 
chestra of twenty. Most every family in 
the town has some musical instrument. 

From your friend, 
EvizasetH Haves (Age 13), 
New York. 


The Clown, by Ella Ketlerer. 


Circuses _ 
would be fii 
straw. R 


Domenico Alberti who died 
before the period of the A 
Never play an Alberti bass 
would make it sound. tire: 
allow the melody to be prom 


My First Piece, by Roberi 


The principal milestone in 
the life of every pianist is his 
first piece of all, better 
known as his ‘very first” 
piece. Here is a fine little 
composition with which to 
make a start on your musical 
journey. Look at the “write 
up” of Ella Ketterer’s The 
Clown, which appears in | 
these columns; the remarks — 
concerning the left hand ae- 
companiment may be applied ¢ 
grade number. a 

Play smoothly and unhurried 


In Good Humor, by Waller | 


of the present day, but rat 
only a comparatively few 
like as old as the aliemande, 
pavane. 


In the Pine Woods, by L. R 


Here is a_ slower 
than that by Mr. Rolfe 
this issue. In the eleve 
and fifteenth measures 
melody shifts for a mor 
to the left hand and m 
made to stand out plainl 
literally with more mo 
Pitt moto means rather fast 
Tranquillo you can guess a 
if you are a good “guesser 

How very melodious 
the themes of In the Pine W 
“sing” and actually bring to | 
ness of pine boughs swayin 
the unforgettably sweet sm 
give out. 


Answers to 
Can You {% 


SEE PAGE 316 OF TH! 


1. Saint Gregory 
Do 


throughout Gung 
a study of 


3. Db-F-G-Bk. 
4. “Il Trovatore,” 

“La, Traviate 

“Aida,” and “F 
5. Two vertical line 

staff. B 
6. Nevin’s Af osat 
7. Mendelssohn. 
8. The organ. 
9. A passage, 
brass choir, 
from Beetho 
Symphony.” 
The Stoughton 
setts) Mt 
founded in 1 
WATCH FOR THESE 
OF KNOWLEDGE, APPEA 
ISSUE OF “THE ETUDE MU! 


10. 


Here Are Theodore Presser Co.’s 


GIFTS ~*~ 


For GRADUATIONS, WEDDINGS, BIRTHDAYS 
er: Laat avr acer ee ANNIVERSARIES, SHOWERS AND 
e Latest Inspirations o | IN THE WOODLAND i | 
the World’s Foremost || "| BRIDGE PARTIES 


Composers are always to 

be found in the Theodore 
Presser Co’s New Sheet 2 
Music and Octavo Publi- |: : 

cations. W 


2w Music Publications 


Entirely Without Cost! 


HY PAY out your good money for gifts when you may have your 
choice of these splendid articles, absolutely without cost for secur- 
ing adequate new or renewal subscriptions to THE ETUDE. Just collect 
$2.00 for each order and send it to us with the name and address of the 
subscriber. Return mail will bring the reward of your selection. It’s 
easy—and involves no obligation. Start NOW! 


NY NUMBER IN THIS LIST MAY BE HAD FOR EXAMINATION 


PIANO SOLOS 4 


—————— (Cat. 
IN THE OPEN 


For the Pianoforte 


EASTMAN CAMERA 
By MILDRED ADAIR 


+ + 
Grade 1% THREE SONGS WITHOUT Everyone wants and should have a cam- 


A. Dark A ‘loud Goes Pass- era—especially one of these genuine 
: WORDS IN MINIATURE cath Eastman Hawkeye Cameras. They are 
For the Pianoforte ef 4 size No. 2 and take pictures 24% x3%4 


RANK H. GREY inches on a roll film. And require only 
is Grade 2 y FOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


24845 Down in the Deep Blue a 


No. 
GREY, FRANK H. 
24871 Marigold 


fALErTer, W. Sea 

ij Loye’s Dawning 0.40 24846 Happy IDEN Ga 350 Semepar 

COUPERIN, FRANCOIS 24847 Little Attic of Dreams. 
(jhe Little Windmills. . 


$$$ 
SHORT AND SWEET 


; Four Miniatures for the Pianoforte 
feeb CRAMM By H. P. HOPKINS 


Dial aay Grade 1 
Jialogue i 
Thistle-Down : 2 Little Sweetheart 


In Merry Mood : Q HS oe 


Fairy Footsteps : 

TR ollow T The Goldfish 
An Evening Song .. 
Youth and “Joy ate 
Happy Hearts TEES 


PLAYING CARDS 


This French size pack of gilt edge, 
waterproof cards in a beautiful leather- 
lined case with Egyptian edge, will meet 
tS with the Been apploval e every card 

player an make a_ splendid gift. 
THREE COMPOSITIONS Awarded for only TWO SUBSCRIP- 
For the Pianoforte TIONS. 


ELLIOTT, PERCY By MAX MEYER-OLBERSLEBEN 


‘| Geib Seas 4 Grade 4 


IBEL, ADAM 


THE WOODLAND 


‘e Characteristic Pieces for the 
1 Pianoforte 
By ADAM GEIBEL 
Grade 2% 
; ee Chieftain March. 
Around the Camp Fire. 
ture’s Lullaby 
Paper Hunt..... 
a Jar Dance 


24838 Impromptu 
24839 Romance 
24840 Scherzo f 
CS FR 
MORRISON, R. 
24841 In Joyous Mood 3% 
OVERHOLT, CHARLES E. 
24905 Pond _ Lilies 
ROLFE, WALTER 
24876 Dream Tune 1 
24907. Frolic Among the Au- 
tumn Leaves 2 
TSCHAIKOWSKY, P. 
24912 Slavic 
WILSON, G. D. 
24782 The Wayside Chapel.... 


2S 


SHER, PAUL 
Andrew, Morris 
IE veccccsceses:s 2 


LIN AND PIANO 


K EL—-BARRELL 
gto Peace.... 


CAL SOLOS 


TOURJEE 
Thine Eyes 


ANTHEMS 


Cat. No. 
MAUNDER, J. H. 
20950 O Worship the Ning... 


PART SONGS 


Mixed Voices 
CHAMINADE—CAREY 
Angelus 
EVANS, D. EMLYN 
How Sweet the Moonlight 

Sleeps 
LIEURANCE, THURLOW 
O’er Birch-Moon Wa- 
ters. (With Flute or 
Violin) 


Treble Voices 
PINSUTI, CIRO 
Good Night, Good Night, 
Beloved (Three Part). 
SCHUMANN, ROBERT 
Gipsy Life (Three Part) 
(Triangle and Tam- 
bourine ad lib.)...... 


Men’s Voices 
PARRY, JOSEPH 
20947 The Sailor’s Chorus.... 


SCHOOL CHORUSES 
~ ed saved ape th ee et 


TAUWITZ--NEVIN 
20956 Star of Ocean (Three 


Ci Ay 
20955 Moonlight on the Lake 


cially desirable award and gift. 
TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS. You'll be delighted with it. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
CASE 


Including a gold edge, 
leather covered engage- 
ment and indexed ad- 
dress book, pencil, im- 
ported pad and envelopes, 
this leather bound, silk 
lined correspondence case 
is a most desirable and 
useful award. The case 
is 6 inches by 8% inches 
closed and 8% inches by 
1234 inches open. FIVE 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


NEW DESIGN BREAD TRAY 


BRASS CANDLESTICKS 


These polished, hammered brass 
candlesticks are most attractive and 
make a very acceptable gift. Each 
candlestick has a felt base, diameter 
of 3% inches and stands 2% inches 
high. One pair awarded for only 
TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


4 


New in shape, size and decorations, this Warbonvare Bread Tray is an espe- 
It is 12 inches x 6% inches and requires only 


ee nT EM = 
CR omy wagers =” 


Send All Orders With Full Payment to 


The Etude Music Magazine 


a Foreign $3.00 — §2.00 A YEAR — In Canada $2.25 


PRESSER CO, 1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST. 1712-14 Chestnut St. 7 7 7 Philadelphia, Pa. a 
, DEALERS AND IMPORTERS PHILADFLPHIA, PA. : 


GS. AL Bayicce's cain aisisis 


Victor Radio- 
ElectrolaRE-45 
List price $275 
(Less Radiotrons) 


BG 


The world’s great artists acclaim 


VICTOR TONE! Hear them when 


you wish...on the air or the new Victor 
Records ... on the epoch-making Victor 
Radio-Electrola! ~ =3 oe 


Copyright 1930, 


This summer... at the 


touch of your jinger 
Victor-Radio’s 
Matchless Tone 


and the music you want w 
you want wt! 


« 
Pe entranced with the Victor- 
Radio with Electrola,” exclaimed the 
famous soprano, Lucrezia Bori. “I 
have: never heard such lovely tone!” 
This enthusiasm is echoed by the 
world’s great musicians . . 


field . . 


phony conductors. 


. in every 
. from “jazz-kings” to sym- 


Victor-Radio is the supreme achieve- 
ment of Victor’s 33 years of experience 
and leadership in sound reproduction! 


Victor-Radio brings you unique ease 
of operation—performance unex- 
celled on every score. Combined with 
the amazing new Electrola, it enables 
you to leap the barriers of time 
and space ... the music of the 
moment, the music of the ages, 


of all nations, can always be yours. 


ictor-Radio 
with Electrolal 


TUNE IN—The RCA Hour, every Thursday 
night over a.coast-to-coast network of the N. B.C. 


RCA Victor Company, Inc. 


The Victor Super-Automatic Station 


Selector... A child can operate it. 


Slide the knob... 


} station you want! 


Radio-Electrola! ; 


" pany, Inc., Camden, N. 


you have the 


7? 


Even though the co cer 
dark this summer, you ¢z 
joy the music you love! ] 
mer a delight with the la 
hits...or with the musie 
mortal symphonies . . . o1 
entertainment you can pé 


for... Thrill to the br 


Pe, 


realism of the new el 


corded Victor records off 


Victor-Radio or Vi 3 
Electrola brings to ya ir 
manent beauty and depe: 
only Victor master cra si 
experience can make DO! 
Victor name is your | 


Victor Division, RCA V 


